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CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  National 

ARTICLE  II 

Objects 

The  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  those  enumerated  in  the  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled  “An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,”  approved  February  21,  1907,  namely: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Felix  Adler 
Francis  G.  Caffey,  Robert  W.  deForest,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Homer  Folks’ 

William  E.  Harmon,  John  S.  Huyler.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  James  H- 
Kirkland,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  Isaac  N  Seligman 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  and  John  W.  Wood',  and  their 
successors  and  associates,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  a  body 
corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia :  that  the  names  of  such  body 
corporate  shall  be  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  that  by  such 
name  the  said  persons,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  hold  a  meeting  and 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the 
same  at  pleasure:  Provided,  That  such  constitution  or  bv-laws,  or  any 
amendments  thereof,  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  they  may  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  and  change  the  same  at 
pleasure,  and  may  take,  receive,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal 
estate  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  objects  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be:  To 
,  promote  the  welfare  of  society  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  gainful  occupations  ;  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  child  labor  :  to  raise  the  standard  of  parental  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  children  ;  to  assist  in  protecting  children, 
by  suitable  legislation,  against  premature  or  otherwise  injurious  employ¬ 
ment,  and  thus  to  aid  in  securing  for  them  an  opportunity  for  elementary 
education  and  physical  development  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
citizenship  and  the  requirements  of  industrial  efficiency  ;  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  child  labor  ;  to  co-ordinate, 
unify  and  supplement  the  work  of  State  or  local  child  labor  committees, 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  such  committees  where  they  do  not  exist. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  a  right  to  hold  its  meet¬ 
ings  at  any  place  in  the  United  States  as  may  be  best  suited  or  most 
advantageous  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  cor¬ 
poration  is  formed. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  any  business  for 
gain,  the  purposes  of  said  corporation  being  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

ARTICLE  III 

Members 

Section  1.  The  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  corporate  members  named 
in  said  Act  of  Congress,  viz. :  Felix  Adler,  Francis  G.  Caffey,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Homer  Folks,  William  E.  Harmon,  John  S.  Huyler, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  James  H.  Kirkland,  Y.  Everit  Macy,  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  and  John  W. 
Wood,  and  their  successors  and  associates,  who  may  be  hereafter  elected  cor¬ 
porate  members,  for  the  terms  prescribed  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Corporate  members  may  be  elected  at  annual  meetings  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  by  affirmative  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  corporate  members  entitled 
to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  corporate  members  shall  be  at  least  fifteen. 

Sec.  4.  The  number  of  corporate  members  may  be  increased  to  not  exceeding 
fifty  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  existing  cor¬ 
porate  members. 
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Sec.  5.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  corporate 
members  named  in  said  Act  of  Congress  shall,  by  lot,  be  divided  into  five  classes, 
of  three  each,  who  shall  hold  their  terms  in  the  corporation  so  that  the  member¬ 
ships  of  one  class  shall  expire  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  years 
1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  term  of  membership  of 
a  corporate  member  shall  be  five  years  and  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  any 
year  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  this  Constitution,  or  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  to  elect  a  successor  at  such  annual  meeting  when  held,  unless 
there  be  an  adjournment  of  such  meeting,  to  a  date  not  later  than  December 
31st  thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  such  election,  any  corporate 
member  whose  term  would  have  expired  with  such  annual  meeting,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution,  upon  the  election  of  his  or  her  successor,  shall, 
without  further  action  be  deemed  re-elected  for  a  new  term  of  five  years. 

Sec.  8.  Any  corporate  member  whose  term  expires  with  an  annual  meeting, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
thereat,  or  at  any  adjourned  session  thereof,  in  the  election  of  his  or  her  suc¬ 
cessor  or  of  other  corporate  members. 

Sec.  9.  In  all  meetings  of  the  corporation  each  corporate  member  shall  he 
entitled  to  one  vote  upon  all  matters  except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  10.  Any  vacancy  in  a  corporate  membership  may  be  filled  for  the 
ur.expired  term  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting,  and  a  refusal  to  accept  an 
election  may  be  treated  as  creating  a  vacancy  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  11.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term,  no  corporate  member 
shall  thereafter  have  any  title  to  or  interest  in  the  corporation  or  its  property. 

Sec.  12.  Non-corporate  members  of  the  committee,  without  the  power  or 
right  to  vote  or  participate  in  meetings  or  elections  of  the  corporation,  and 
without  title  to  or  interest  in  the  property  of  the  corporation,  may  be  elected, 
as  prescribed  in  the  By-laws,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Meetings 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  shall  be  held  at  noon 
on  the  last  Thursday  in  October  at  the  office  of  the  corporation  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  unless,  by  written  direction  to  the  Secretary  at  least  ten  days 
previous  to  that  date,  the  Chairman  shall  fix  therefor  another  place  or  another 
time  within  thirty  days  after  said  last  Thursday  of  October. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  three  cor¬ 
porate  members. 

Sec.  3.  At  least  one  week’s  previous  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  any  annual  or  special  meeting  shall  be  given  to  all  corporate  members. 
Mailing  such  notice  to  the  addresses  of  corporate  members  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  full  compliance  with  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Seven  corporate  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting, 
and  unless  otherwise  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  corporate  action  shall 
be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  corporate  members  present. 

Sec.  5.  Any  business  may  be  transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  except  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution,  without  previous  notice 
to  the  corporate  members  of  intention  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting.  Notice 
of  a  special  meeting  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
meeting  is  called. 

Sec.  6.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be : 

(a)  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

(5)  Report  of  the  Secretary,  (e)  Election  of  corporate  members. 

(o)  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  ( f )  Election  of  officers. 

(d)  Report  of  Committees.  ( g )  Miscellaneous. 


Sec.  7.  The  order  of  business  at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  the  special 
subject  or  subjects,  in  turn,  of  the  meeting,  as  specified  in  the  notice  therefor. 

ARTICLE  V 
Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  Chairman,  two  Vice- 
Chairmen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  3.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  hold  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected,  and  their  duties  shall  be  such  as  customarily  devolve 
upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  shall 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  corporate  meetings  and  perform 
all  the  other  duties  customarily  devolving  upon  such  office.  In  addition,  he 
shall  keep  records  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  and  of  all 
properties  and  documents  of  the  Committee,  and  shall  have  general  executive 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  shall  report  to  them  annually,  or  oftener  if  so  required  by 
them,  and  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Committee,  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  in  matters  pertaining  to  child  labor  and  upon  the  progress 
being  made  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
objects  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  6.  Vacancies  in  offices  for  unexpired  terms  may  be  filled  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  Board  of  Trustees,  respectively. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Trustees 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  increased 
by  a  majority  vote  of  corporate  members  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting 
of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  above  named 
fifteen  corporate  members,  to  wit :  Felix  Adler,  Francis  G.  Caffey,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ilomer  Folks,  William  E,  Harmon,  John  S.  Huyler, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  James  H.  Kirkland,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  John  W. 
Wood. 

Sec.  4.  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
expire,  respectively,  when  their  terms  as  corporate  members  expire  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  5,  Article  III,  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  term  of  office  of  a  trustee 
shall  be  for  five  years,  and  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the  corporation  at  its  annual  meeting 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  corporate  members ;  except  that  if  the  number  of 
trustees  be  increased  at  a  special  meeting,  incumbents  of  the  new  places 
created,  to  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  may  be  elected  at  such 
meeting  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  corporate  members  present  thereat,  or, 
their  names  having  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting,  may  be  elected  at  any 
subsequent  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  corporate  members  present 
thereat. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  may  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  membership  for  unexpired 
terms,  and  a  refusal  to  accept  election  may  be  treated  as  creating  a  vacancy 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  corporation  not  reserved  to  the  corporation  by,  and  not  conflicting  with, 
the  Constitution  or  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  VII 
By-Laws 

By-laws  not  contrary  to  this  Constitution  may  be  adopted,  altered  or 
amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  by  vote  of  a 
•majority  of  all  corporate  members. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Seal 

The  seal  of  the  corporation  shall  be  circular  in  form,  with  the  words 
“National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Organized  April,  1904,  Incorporated  by 
Act  of  Congress  February  21,  1907,”  thereon. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendment 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  corporation  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  corporate  members,  notice  of  the 
general  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  in  writing  to  all 
corporate  members  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting ;  except  that  up  to 
January  1,  1911,  any  amendment  thereto  may  be  made  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


BY-LAWS 


1.  Non-corporate  members  of  the  Committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  shall  be  Active,  Associate  or  such  other  classes  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Active  members  shall  be  either  (a)  guarantors  who  contributed  $100 
or  more  annually,  or  (b)  sustaining  members,  who  contribute  $25  or  more 
annually. 

3.  Associate  members  shall  be  those  who  contribute  annually  less  than 
$25,  but  not  less  than  $2. 

4.  All  non-corporate  members  may  participate  in  non-corporate  meetings 
of  the  Committee  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  regularly  the  publications 
of  the  Committee  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  officers  and  equipment  of 
the  Committee  in  furthering  the  interests  of  child  labor  reform  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

5.  Non-corporate  meetings  of  the  Committee  may  be  arranged  at  such 
times  and  places,  for  such  purposes  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

7.  Five  Trustees  present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
If  at  any  meeting  a  quorum  fail  to  be  present,  the  majority  of  those  present 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  without  further  notice,  until  a  quorum  shall 
attend. 

8.  Three  Trustees  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  event  of 
the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  Chairman  to  call  such  meeting  after  one  week’s 
previous  written  request  by  them  to  do  so,  of  which  special  meeting  at  least 
two  weeks’  previous  written  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  Trustees. 

9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint,  not  necessarily  from  its  own  num¬ 
ber,  a  Finance  Committee,  and  shall  also  appoint  such  standing  and  special 
committees  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and 
authority. 

10.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  agents  or  officers  as  it  may  see 
fit,  to  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  prescribe  for  them 
such  authority  and  duties  as  it  may  see  fit  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
or  By-laws. 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee 

INCORPORATED 

419  Fourth  Avenue  ■  New  York  City 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

ARTICLE  II 

Objects 

The  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  those  enumerated  in  the  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled  “An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,”  approved  February  21,  1907,  namely: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  Felix  Adler, 

Francis  G.  Caffey,  Robert  W.  deForest,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Homer  Folks, 

William  E.  Harmon,  John  S.  Huyler,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  James  H. 

Kirkland,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  and  John  W.  Wood,  and  their 
successors  and  associates,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  a  body 
corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  that  the  names  of  such  body  corporate 
shall  be  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  that  by  such  name  the  said 
persons,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  hold  a  meeting  and  adopt  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  same  at  pleasure:  Provided, 

That  such  constitution  or  by-laws,  or  any  amendments  thereof,  do  not  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  they  may  use  a  common  seal  and 
alter  and  change  the  same  at  pleasure,  and  may  take,  receive,  hold,  and 
convey  real  and  personal  estate  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  objects  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be:  To  promote 
the  welfare  of  society  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  gainful 
occupations ;  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  concerning  child  labor ;  to 
raise  the  standard  of  parental  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  children  ;  to  assist  in  protecting  children,  by  suitable  legislation,  against 
premature  or  otherwise  injurious  employment,  and  thus  to  aid  in  securing 
for  them  an  opportunity  for  elementary  education  and  physical  development 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  citizenship  and  the  requirements  of  industrial 
efficiency ;  to  aid  in  promoting  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  child 
labor;  to  co-ordinate,  unify  and  supplement  the  work  of  State  or  local  child 
labor  committees,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  such  committees  where  they 
do  not  exist. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  a  right  to  hold  its  meetings  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States  as  may  be  best  suited  or  most  advantageous 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed. 

Sec.  4  That  said  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  any  business  for  gain, 
the  purposes  of  said  corporation  being  educational  and  philanthropic. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 


ARTICLE  III 

Members 

Section  1.  The  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  corporate  members  named 
in  said  Act  of  Congress,  viz.:  Felix  Adler,  Francis  G.  Caffey,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Homer  Folks,  William  E.  Harmon,  John  S.  Huyler, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  James  H.  Kirkland,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  and  John  W. 
Wood,  and  their  successors  and  associates,  who  may  be  hereafter  elected  cor¬ 
porate  members,  for  the  terms  prescribed  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Corporate  members  may  be  elected  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
corporation  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  corporate  members  present. 

Sec.  3.  The  number  of  corporate  members  Ghall  be  at  least  fifteen  and 
may  be  increased  up  to  thirty-five  by  election  of  additional  members  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  The  number  of  corporate  members  may  be  increased  to  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  corporate  members 
present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 


Sec.  5.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  corporate 
members  named  in  said  Act  of  Congress  shall,  by  lot,  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  of  three  each,  who  shall  hold  their  terms  in  the  corporation  so  that  the 
memberships  of  one  class  shall  expire  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
years  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  term  of  membership  of 
a  corporate  member  shall  be  five  years  and  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  any 
year  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  this  Constitution,  or  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  to  elect  a  successor  at  such  annual  meeting  when  held,  unless 
there  be  an  adjournment  of  such  meeting,  to  a  date  not  later  than  December 
31st  thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  such  election,  any  corporate 
member  whose  term  would  have  expired  with  such  annual  meeting,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution,  upon  the  election  of  his  or  her  successor,  shall, 
without  further  action  be  deemed  re-elected  for  a  new  term  of  five  years. 

Sec.  8.  Any  corporate  member  whose  term  expires  with  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
thereat,  or  at  any  adjourned  session  thereof,  in  the  election  of  his  or  her  suc¬ 
cessor  or  of  other  corporate  members. 

Sec.  9.  In  all  meetings  of  the  corporation  each  corporate  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  upon  all  matters  except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  10.  Any  vacancy  in  a  corporate  membership  may  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  or  of  the 
Trustees  and  a  refusal  to  accept  an  election  may  be  treated  as  creating  a 
vacancy  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term,  no  corporate  member 
shall  thereafter  have  any  title  to  or  interest  in  the  corporation  or  its  property. 

Sec.  12.  Non-corporate  members  of  the  Committee,  without  the  power  or 
right  to  vote  or  participate  in  meetings  or  elections  of  the  corporation,  and 
without  title  to  or  interest  in  the  property  of  the  corporation,  may  be  elected, 
as  prescribed  in  the  By-laws,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Meetings 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  shall  be  held  at  noon 
on  the  last  Thursday  in  October  at  the  office  of  the  corporation  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  unless,  by  written  direction  to  the  Secretary  at  least  ten  days 
previous  to  that  date,  the  Chairman  shall  fix  therefor  another  place  or  another 
time  within  thirty  days  after  said  last  Thursday  of  October. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  three 
corporate  members. 

Sec.  3.  At  least  one  week’s  previous  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  any  annual  or  special  meeting  shall  be  given  to  all  corporate  members. 
Mailing  such  notice  to  the  addresses  of  corporate  members  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  full  compliance  with  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Five  corporate  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting 
and  unless  otherwise  prescribed  by  this  Constitution  corporate  action  shall  be 
taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  corporate  members  present. 

Sec.  5.  Any  business  may  be  transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  except  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution,  without  previous  notice 
to  the  corporate  members  of  intention  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting.  Notice 
of  a  special  meeting  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
meeting  is  called. 

Sec.  6.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be: 

( а )  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

(б)  Report  of  the  Secretary,  (e)  Election  of  corporate  members. 

(c)  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  (/)  Election  of  officers. 

( d )  Report  of  Committees.  ( g )  Miscellaneous. 


Sec.  7.  The  order  of  business  at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  the  special 
subject  or  subjects,  in  turn,  of  the  meeting,  as  specified  in  the  notice  therefor. 

ARTICLE  V 
Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  Chairman,  two  Vice- 
Chairmen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary  and  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  3.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  hold  office  for  one  year  thereafter,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected,  and  their  duties  shall  be  such  as  customarily  devolve 
upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  shall 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  corporate  meetings  and  perform 
all  the  other  duties  customarily  devolving  upon  such  office.  In  addition,  he 
shall  keep  records  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  and  of  all 
properties  and  documents  of  the  Committee,  and  shall  have  general  executive 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  shall  report  to  them  annually,  or  oftener  if  so  required  by 
them,  and  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Committee,  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  in  matters  pertaining  to  child  labor  and  upon  the  progress 
being  made  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
objects  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  6.  Vacancies  in  offices  for  unexpired  terms  may  be  filled  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  Board  of  Trustees,  respectively. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Trustees 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
members  and  may  be  increased  up  to  thirty-five  by  election  of  additional  mem¬ 
bers  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  increased 
at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  above  named 
fifteen  corporate  members,  to  wit:  Felix  Adler,  Francis  G.  Caffey,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Homer  Folks,  William  E.  Harmon,  John  S.  Huyler, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  James  H.  Kirkland,  V.  Everit  Macy,  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  John  W. 
Wood. 

Sec.  4.  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
expire,  respectively,  when  their  terms  as  corporate  members  expire  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  5,  Article  III,  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  term  of  office  of  a  Trustee 
shall  be  for  five  years,  and  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the  corporation  at  its  annual  meeting; 
except  that  if  the  number  of  Trustees  be  increased  at  a  special  meeting, 
incumbents  of  the  new  places  created  may  be  elected  at  such  meeting  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  corporate  members  present  thereat,  or  their  names 
having  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting,  may  be  elected  at  any  subsequent 
meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  corporate  members  present  thereat. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  may  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  membership  for  unexpired 
terms,  and  a  refusal  to  accept  election  may  be  treated  as  creating  a  vacancy 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  corporation  not  reserved  to  the  corporation  by,  and  not  conflicting  with, 
the  Constitution  or  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  VII 
By-Laws 

By-laws  not  contrary  to  this  Constitution  may  be  adopted,  altered  or 
amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Seal 

The  seal  of  the  corporation  shall  be  circular  in  form,  with  the  words 
“National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Organized  April,  1904,  Incorporated  by 
Act  of  Congress  February  21,  1907,”  thereon. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendment 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  corporation  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  corporate  members  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  notice  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  sent  in  writing  to  all  corporate  members  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

1.  Non-corporate  members  of  the  Committee,  as  provided  for  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  shall  be  Active,  Associate  or  such  other  classes  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Active  members  shall  be  either  (a)  guarantors  who  contribute  $100 
or  more  annually,  or  ( b )  sustaining  members,  who  contribute  $25  or  more 
annually. 

3.  Associate  members  shall  be  those  who  contribute  annually  less  than 
$25,  but  not  less  than  $2. 

4.  All  non-corporate  members  may  participate  in  non-corporate  meetings 
of  the  Committee  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  regularly  the  publications 
of  the  Committee  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  officers  and  equipment  of 
the  Committee  in  furthering  the  interests  of  child  labor  reform  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

5.  Non-corporate  meetings  of  the  Committee  may  be  arranged  at  such 
times  and  places,  for  such  purposes  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

7.  Five  Trustees  present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
if  at  any  meeting  a  quorum  fail  to  be  present,  the  majority  of  those  present 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  without  further  notice,  until  a  quorum  shall 
attend. 

8.  Three  Trustees  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  event  of 
the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  Chairman  to  call  such  meeting  after  one  week’s 
previous  written  request  by  them  to  do  so,  of  which  special  meeting  at  least 
two  weeks’  previous  written  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  Trustees. 

9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint,  not  necessarily  from  its  own  num¬ 
ber,  a  Finance  Committee,  and  shall  also  appoint  such  standing  and  special 
committees  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and 
authority. 

10.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  agents  or  officers  as  it  may 
see  fit,  to  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  prescribe  for 
them  such  authority  and  duties  as  it  may  see  fit  not  contrary  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  By-laws. 
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NIGHT-WORK  AND  DAY-SLEEP 


INTRODUCTION 

AN  unprejudiced  mind  needs  little  argument  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  serious  physical  injury  to  work  at  night  and 
attempt  to  gain  the  necessary  rest  by  sleeping  during  the 
day.  In  twenty-six  states  this  has  been  recognized  in  the  state 
laws,  and  night  work  has  been  forbidden  for  children  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age ;  but  in  several  other  states,  especially  where 
the  glass  industry  is  strong,  it  has  been  vigorously  denied  by 
manufacturers  that  the  night-work  and  day-sleep  system  is  in 
itself  injurious. 

Opposed  to  this,  however,  is  abundant  testimony  by  the 
leading  American  and  European  medical  authorities — especially 
the  neurologists  who  have  made  a  study  of  sleep — as  to  the 
results  which  come  from  reversing  Nature’s  order  for  work  and 
sleep.  A  few  of  these  opinions  are  quoted  in  the  following 
pages.  In  addition  a  few  extracts  are  given  from  reports  of 
factory  inspectors. 

The  one  special  study  of  the  subject,  based  on  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  night  workers  in  a  given  factory,  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  us  to  consult,  is  that  made  for  Dr.  Luigi  Carozzi,  an 
Italian  authority,  extracts  from  which  are  given  on  pages  n  to  13. 

Fred  S.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association. 

March  8,  1911. 
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“Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine” 

(Vol.  X,  Page  817) 

“For  some  reason  not  well  understood  few  individuals  who 
tranpose  their  hours  of  repose  and  work  sleep  as  well,  even  if 
the  bedroom  be  ever  so  quiet  and  carefully  darkened,  as  when 
the  natural  order  is  observed.  Such  persons,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  finally  become  nervous,  present  well  marked  signs  of  dis¬ 
ordered  health  and  have  to  return,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  natural 
sleep/’  (Dr.  Sanger  Brown,  Professor  of  Clinical  Neurology 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago.) 
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Opinions  of  American  Neurologists 

The  following  letter  was  sent  during  January,  1911,  to  the 
President  of  the  American  Neurological  Association  and  to  all 
the  former  Presidents  who  are  living. 

A  question  has  arisen  in  the  work  of  this  Committee  in  regard  to  which 
we  should  very  much  appreciate  an  expression  of  your  opinion. 

Is  it  injurious  physically  for  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  year  old  boy  to  work  at 
night  in  a  factory  and  take  his  sleep  by  day?  In  twenty-six  states  this  has 
been  forbidden  by  law  on  the  general  assumption  that  it  is  injurious  or,  at 
least,  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  strain  on  a  boy  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
working  life.  In  certain  states,  particularly  where  the  glass  industry  is 
strong,  it  has  been  denied  by  the  manufacturers  that  night  work  alternated 
with  day  sleep  is  any  more  of  a  strain  than  day  work. 

If  you  are  willing  to  give  us  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  a  sentence 
or  two,  you  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the  cause  we  represent. 

All  of  the  replies  received  to  this  letter  are  given  on  the 
following  pages . 
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Dr.  B.  Sachs,  New  York: 

“Night  work  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  hardship,  and  to 
a  young,  growing  lad  it  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  detrimental. 
It  is  the  work  by  artificial  light,  the  attempt  to  get  sleep  during 
the  day — which  is  rarely  as  undisturbed  as  it  is  at  night,  and 
the  general  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  work  and  sleep  that 
seem  to  be  injurious.” 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Stedman,  Boston: 

“I  do  consider  it  injurious  physically  and  likely  to  be  so 
mentally  ‘for  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  year  old  boy  to  work  at  night 
in  a  factory  and  take  his  sleep  by  day,’  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  growing  boy  of  the  poorer  class  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  rest  in  the  daytime  (not  to  speak  of  lack  of  opportunit}' 
for  being  in  the  open  air)  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  strain 
of  laborious  night  work.  His  home  conditions  and  surroundings 
would  be  such  in  all  probability  as  to  afford  him  little  or  no 
chance  for  sleep  and  recuperation.” 

Dr.  F.  X.  Dercum,  Philadelphia: 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  night  work  for  a  boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  is  very  injurious.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
physiological  and  involves  a  strain  which  is  badly  borne  even 
by  adults.” 

Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  New  York: 

“Sunlight  and  fresh  sunheated  daylight  air  for  some  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  are  certainly  essential  to  healthful  devel¬ 
opment  and  life.  While  many  laborers  can  work  at  night  with¬ 
out  ill  effect,  I  think  that  night  work  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
eighteen  to  twenty,  must  necessarily  impair  the  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  and  impede  proper  growth  and  development.  I 
believe  that  an  age  limit  of  eighteen  should  be  fixed  by  law.” 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  Philadelphia: 

“It  is  injurious  both  physically  and  mentally  for  a  fourteen 
or  fifteen  year  old  boy  to  work  at  night  in  a  factory  and  take 
his  sleep  by  day.” 
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Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  Boston: 

I  do  think  it  is  likely  to  be  very  injurious  physically  for  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  work  at  night  in  a  factory  and  to 
make  up  his  sleep  by  day.  This  should  not  be  allowed.” 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Philadelphia: 

“Dr.  Mitchell  desires  me  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  an¬ 
swer  your  letter,  but  he  has  no  experience  except  as  to  the  night 
labor  of  men.” 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  Philadelphia : 

“The  day  is  the  preferable  time  to  work,  the  night  to  rest, 
and  this  is  especially  true  for  those  who  have  not  yet  obtained 
their  full  growth  and  development  and  who  require  more  hours 
of  complete,  uninterrupted  rest  than  those  of  more  mature  years.” 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  New  York: 

I  have  no  actual  facts  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion  regard- 
ing  this  point.  I  doubt  if  any  but  physicians  living  where  such 
work  is  done,  could  express  an  expert  opinion.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  general  knowledge  of  the  human  system, — in  my 
experience  of  thirty  years,  that  it  is  not  a  wise  or  safe  plan  to 
allow  children  to  work  all  night  and  sleep  during  the  day.  There 
are  some  special  reasons  which  might  enforce  this  point, — such 
as  the  known  fact  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  so  curative  in 
forms  of  tuberculosis  amongst  the  young,  and  it  would  seem 
beyond  question  that  children  having  a  tuberculous  tendency 
would  have  their  health  endangered  by  the  kind  of  work  that  you 
refer  to.  It  could  be  probably  done  three  or  four  months  a 
year  with  impunity  by  healthy  boys.” 
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Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  European  Authorities 

“The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,”  by  Robert  Macnish,  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

“Night  is  the  time  for  sleep.  In  fact,  there  exists  a  strange 
but  certain  sympathy  between  the  periods  of  day  and  night  and 
the  performance  of  particular  functions  during  these  periods. 
That  this  is  not  the  mere  effect  of  custom  might  be  readily  dem¬ 
onstrated.”  (Page  3.) 

“At  whatever  period  we  go  to  sleep  one  fact  is  certain ;  we 
can  never  with  impunity  convert  day  into  night.  Even  in  the 
most  scorching  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  better  to  travel  under 
the  burning  sunshine  than  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  the 
dews  are  falling  and  the  air  is  damp.  A  case  in  support  of  this 
statement  is  given  by  Valangin  in  his  work  on  diet :  Two  colonels 
in  the  French  army  had  a  dispute  whether  it  was  not  most 
safe  to  march  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  in  the  evening.  To 
ascertain  this  point  they  got  permission  from  the  commanding 
officer  to  put  their  respective  plans  into  execution.  Accordingly 
the  one  with  his  division  marched  during  the  day,  although  it 
was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  rested  all  night — the  other  slept 
during  the  day  time  and  marched  during  the  evening  and  part 
of  the  night.  The  result  was  that  the  first  performed  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  600  miles  without  losing  a  single  man  or  horse  while 
the  latter  lost  most  of  his  horses  and  several  of  his  men.” 
(Page  51.) 


Article  on  “Sleep,”  in  the  “Encyclopedia  Medica,”  Vol.  XI, 
page  195,  by  T.  B.  Hyslop,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital,  London. 

“The  observations  of  Busch  (Virchow’s  Archiv,  1858,  Bd. 
XIV)  seem  to  demonstrate  that  in  sleep  during  the  day,  the 
bodily  functions  continue,  and  the  stomach,  etc.,  are  active.  At 
night-time,  however,  their  activity  is  diminished.  Hence  it  is 
that  nocturnal  employments  are  anti-physiological  and  the  bod¬ 
ily  economy  and  metabolism  can  only  be  adjusted  with  great 
difficulty.” 
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“The  Prohibition  of  Night-work,”  a  report  presented  by 
Dr.  Max  Hirsch,  at  the  International  Congress  for  Labor  Legis¬ 
lation,  Paris,  1900. 

“The  sleep  of  the  night  is  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  day 
sleep.  It  is  far  sounder,  deeper,  more  refreshing,  more  strength- 
giving,  in  a  word— more  restorative,  and  thus  accomplishes  bet¬ 
ter  the  true  purpose  of  sleep.  But  even  more  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  night  workers  often  have  the  length  and  the  quality 
of  their  day  sleep  seriously  interfered  with.  The  house  is  not 
quiet  by  day ;  the  meal  hours  are  an  interruption  to  sleep.  .  .  If 

the  worker  then  comes  back  to  his  work  in  the  evening  unrested 
and  having  had  insufficient  sleep,  his  work  must  also  suffer. 
Following  on  weariness  and  fatigue  his  spirits  next  suffer,  and, 
as  a  result,  his  digestion  is  interfered  with,  and  his  eyesight 
and  other  bodily  functions  are  disturbed.”  (Pages  1258-1262.) 


Rapports  presentes  a  M  le  Ministre  du  Commerce,  etc.,  par 
les  Inspecteurs  du  travail  dans  1  industrie :  La  question  de 
1  interdiction  du  travail  de  Nuit.  Paris,  1900. 

“Night  work,  in  spite  of  all  improvements  notably  in  artificial 
lighting,  is  admitted  to  be  more  dangerous  for  the  worker  than 
day  work.  It  is  also  more  of  a  strain,  for  the  worker  does  not 
get  equivalent  rest  by  day.”  (Page  60.) 


“Borderland  Problems  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Life.” 
Edited  by  Loewenfeld  &  Kurella,  6th  Vol.,  Wiesbaden,  1906. 
Article  on  “Mental  working  power  and  its  hygiene,”  by  Dr.  L. 

Loewenfeld. 

“The  injurious  effect  of  artificial  light  on  the  eyes  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  observations,  of  vastly  less  importance  than  the  effect 

of  night  work  on  sleep . In  the  inferior  restorative 

power  of  this  sleep  (by  day)  lies  the  crowning  mischief  of  night 
work.”  (Page  51.) 


Reports  of  the  German  Factory  Inspectors,  Dusseldorf, 
1876: 

"Instead  of  children,  young  workers  of  16  years  are  now 
employed  by  day,  and  those  between  16-18  by  night.  This  night 
work  must  involve  a  certain  amount  of  injury  to  the  undeveloped 
bodies  of  the  workers  not  yet  inured  to  the  strain  of  continuous 
night  work,  and  I  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
be  extended  to  protect  them  up  to  the  18th  year.”  (Page  247.) 


Reports  of  the  German  Factory  Inspectors,  Arnsberg,  1880: 

“Young  workers  are  often  put  on  night  shifts.  The  work 
is  always  exhausting.”  (Page  156.) 


"Hygiene  in  Connection  with  Night  Work/'  by  J.  E.  Al¬ 
berts,  an  editor  of  the  Medical  Journal,  Amsterdam: 

"The  most  healthy  sleep  is  at  night,  in  a  good  bed,  when 
everything  is  dark  and  quiet.  The  sleep  of  the  baker  during  the 
day,  besides  being  insufficient  to  supply  the  physiological 
needs  of  the  man,  always  practically  appears  not  to  be  without 

disturbance  and  much  too  short . The  well-known 

bakers’  anemia,  through  my  personal  experience,  has  proven  to 
be  considerably  altered  for  the  best  by  changing  night  work  to 
day  labor.  .  .  . 

“As  a  matter  of  course  following  these  conditions  drunken¬ 
ness  prevails  among  the  bakers.  One  glass  after  another  is  used, 
now  to  regain  courage,  then,  as  it  was  thought  to  regain  strength, 
and  again  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  weakness  and  discourage¬ 
ment  and  shivering  which  was  the  result  of  the  debauchery  of 
the  night  labor;  great  quantities  were  consumed  so  as  ‘not  to 
dry  up  entirely’  as  it  was  called. 

“In  case  he  returns  home  immediately,  what  is  it  that  he 
will  find  there?  A  musty  bedroom  and  mixed-up  affairs. 
Scarcely  will  he  be  rested  for  half  an  hour  than  the  children  will 
be  getting  up,  there  will  be  ringing  of  the  front  doorbell,  and 
even  if  the  mother  is  calling  to  the  children,  ‘Quiet,  father  is 
asleep,’  nothing  avails.”  (In  the  “Geneesk  Courant,”  Jan.  13, 
1906.) 
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“The  Injury  of  Night  Work,”  by  Luigi  Carozzi,  M.D. : 

“The  injury  caused  by  night  work  is  easily  observed,  but 

the  reason  is  not  so  easily  found . Lavoisier  was  the 

first  to  include  light  among  the  factors  which  are  indispensable 
to  life.  The  experiments  by  Onimus,  Edwards,  Roux,  Gaillard, 
Blunt,  Charrin  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  favorable 
effect  of  light  upon  the  life  of  tissues  and  contrary  effect  of 
the  same  light  on  bacteria.  The  recent  studies  of  Knonecker, 
Marti,  Bouchard,  Huffelman,  Borissow,  Heinocque  and  others 
have  proved  the  favorable  influence  of  light  on  tissue  exchange, 
on  the  diffusion  of  oxygen  in  the  animal  economy  and  on  the 
nourishing  function  of  the  blood.  Their  conclusions  are  that 
light  is  a  normal  stimulant,  indispensable  to  the  good  function¬ 
ing  of  a  living  animal  organism. 

“Workers,  in  general,  take  their  nourishment  very  irration¬ 
ally.  Those  who  work  at  night  treat  themselves  worst.  Their 
food  is  insufficient.  The  time  given  to  rest  is  also  insufficient. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  worker  struggles  in  a  vicious  circle  from  which 

he  cannot  extricate  himself,  because  his  rest  is  not  long  enough 
or  not  thorough  enough  to  eliminate  the  toxic  products  which 
accumulate  in  the  tissues  and  cause  the  self-intoxication  known 
as  fatigue.  .  .  . 

“In  studying  the  problem  of  night  work  observations  were 
made  of  the  male  and  female  workers  in  a  spinning  factory. 
Even  if  these  observations  did  not  furnish  us  with  data  enough 
to  justify  a  final  conclusion  on  so  difficult  a  problem,  they  were 
sufficient  to  allow  us  to  formulate  some  tentative  conclusions 
which  are  probably  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  work  in 
this  factory  lasted  from  7  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M.  without  interruption. 
The  objective  data  gathered  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Visible  deterioration  of  the  worker,  precocious  old  age. 

2.  The  weight  of  the  body  usually  diminished  sharply  and 
notably  in  the  first  period  of  night  work  and  remained  afterward 
at  the  limit  so  reached. 

3.  Visible  signs  of  anemia  easily  observed  in  the  morning. 

4.  As  to  breathing  and  circulatory  apparatus,  no  facts 
which  seemed  to  be  attributable  distinctively  to  night  work. 

5.  Digestive  apparatus — bad  taste,  defective  teeth,  tongue 
coated,  bad-smelling  breath,  a  feeling  of  fulness  as  soon  as  a 
little  food  is  put  into  the  stomach.  Eructation  of  gas  and  regur- 
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gitation  of  food  at  times.  Painful  palpitation  of  the  epigastrium, 
abdomen  rather  distended,  piles.  It  is  thus  natural  to  find  a 
lack  of  appetite,  an  aversion  to  food  and  much  thirst.  This  last 
in  men  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  alcoholism  (Somerfeld).  .  . 

6.  Nervous  System — Headache,  vertigo,  state  of  sleepi¬ 
ness,  increasing  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  small  disturbances  of  co¬ 
ordination. 

7.  Uro-genital  apparatus. — In  the  women  we  found  that 
the  monthly  periods  were  very  irregular,  either  in  differences  in 
time,  quantity  or  color;  often  painful,  the  periods  ceasing  early. 
In  men  was  often  found  an  afrodisia  well  marked. 

8.  Special  Senses. — Diminution  of  the  power  of  sight,  easy 
temporary  loss  of  sight  as  a  result  of  sudden  strong  light,  and 
specks  before  the  eyes.  If  there  existed  myopia,  this  is  made 
acute  again,  hyperemia,  conjunctivae,  murmurs  in  the  ears,  and 
all  the  other  special  senses  more  or  less  disturbed. 

9.  Blood. — Nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except  some  cases 
of  well  pronounced  anemia. 

“The  main  symptoms  above  referred  to  are  confirmed  also 
even  by  workers  who  have  worked  by  day  and  then  for  many 
years  afterward  have  worked  exclusively  during  the  night,  and, 
who,  because  of  their  position  and  their  wages  have  been  able 
to  give  themselves  good  nourishing  food  and  sufficient  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  day — i.e.,  the  continued  sense  of  fatigue,  of  heaviness 
and  ‘breakage,’  of  exhaustion, — in  a  word  a  sense  of  chronic 
fatigue  which  weighs  upon  the  worker  and  undermines  his  life. 

“In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  injury 
of  night  work  is  due  to  the  following: 

1.  Chronic  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  organism  which 
makes  the  tissues  absolutely  unable  to  assimilate  the  food  with 
which  it  is  supplied  for  its  nourishment  and  restoration. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  alimentary  functions  are  performed 
improperly. 

3.  The  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  rest  properly  during  the 

day.  Such  rest  is  always  insufficient  to  repair  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  organism  during  the  work  at  night  and  the  losses 
caused  by  being  shut  away  from  the  light  either  of  the  sun  or 
simply  the  light  of  day . 

“However,  since  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  night  work  cannot  be  done  away  with  (continuous  fur- 
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nace  industries,  gas,  electric  light,  etc.),  the  desiderata  for  work¬ 
ers  who  cannot  avoid  it  would  be  the  following: 

(a)  To  adjust  the  work  to  the  age  and  to  the  sex  of  the 
worker,  by  a  strict  exclusion  from  it  of  women  and  children. 

(b)  To  allow  the  worker  an  adequate  time  for  rest. 

(c)  To  make  it  possible  to  give  to  him  a  wage  sufficient  to 
provide  for  himself  without  his  being  compelled  to  look  for  ex¬ 
tra  work  during  the  day  to  supplement  his  earnings. 

(d)  Shorter  hours  for  night  work. 

(e)  Rational  cessation  of  work  during  the  night.” 

(An  article  published  in  “Lavoro,”  Milan,  1905,  Vol.  Ill, 
pages  3-10,  as  a  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of 
Patologia  Medica  of  the  Royal  University  of  Pavia,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  L.  Devoto.) 


Opinions  of  American  Factory  Inspectors  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Labor  Statistics 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

“Probably  the  most  seriously  objectionable  feature  . 
is  the  employment  of  boys  of  tender  years  in  the  glass  factories 
at  night.  Night  work  is  more  than  many  full  grown  and  healthy 
men  can  endure,  and  some  give  up  their  places  rather  than  work 
at  the  tank  furnaces  on  the  night  shift.  With  such  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  severity,  it  does  seem  that  the  state  would  be 
justified  in  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  at  such  work, 
or,  indeed  at  night  work  of  any  kind,  who  are  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.”  (1903,  page  278.) 

New  York  Factory  Inspector. 

“We  again  advance  the  proposition  that  nothing  will 
quicker  stunt  the  physical  growth  of  a  young  person  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  constant  night  work.  If  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
designed  the  night  as  a  time  for  rest  and  recuperation  from  the 
labors  of  the  day,  must  be  set  at  naught,  then  let  those  who  have 
attained  the  years  of  manhood  and  discretion  perform  such.” 
(1889,  page  28.) 

Ohio  Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  this  state  who  work  during  the  night  only.  For 
an  adult  to  change  day  into  night  in  his  mode  of  living  and  em¬ 
ployment  results  disastrously  to  his  physical  condition,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  him  as  much  as  possible.  But  for  young 
children,  to  work  at  night,  can  result  but  to  their  mental  and 
physical  detriment.”  (1890,  pages  42  and  43.) 

Illinois  Factory  Inspector. 

“Nowhere  in  the  state  is  the  value  of  the  law,  even  in  its 
present  inadequate  form,  more  clearly  shown  than  in  glass 
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works,  and  nowhere  is  the  need  more  clearly  shown  of  extend¬ 
ing  provisions  which  still  fail  to  prohibit  night  work  for  boys 
just  fourteen  years  of  age.”  (1896,  page  15.) 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

“The  boys  who  work  through  the  night,  when  they  should 
be  enjoying  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  exhibit  clearly  to  the 
observer  the  pernicious  and  baneful  effects  of  this  disregard  of 
natural  laws  in  their  pallid  and  drawn  features,  stunted  growth 
and  shrunken  chests  and  limbs.  If  they  reach  the  years  of  man¬ 
hood,  many  of  them  will  be  constant  sufferers  from  painful  and 
distressing  complaints.”  (1901,  page  358.) 
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Child  Labor  in  Tennessee 

By  A.  J.  McKELWAY 

Secretary  for  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


THE  “SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH”? 

At  the  warping  machine,  Elk  Cotton  Mills,  Fayetteville.  Like  the  other  children 
employed  in  the  mills  of  Tennessee,  he  works  62  hours  a  week. 


The  photographs  in  this  pamphlet  were  taken  in  Tennessee 
in  November  and  December,  1910. 


Child  Labor  in  Tennessee 

By  A.  J.  McKelway 


Tennessee  furnishes  an  example  of  a  fairly  good  child  labor 
law  whose  enforcement  has  been  absolutely  neglected.  A  law 
affording  some  protection  for  working  children  was  passed  in  1893, 
ante-dating  the  child  labor  laws  of  most  of  the  Southern  states  by 
ten  years.  Six  years  afterward,  in  1901,  this  law  was  amended  by 
making  the  age-limit  fourteen  years  for  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  workshops,  factories  or  mines.  In  1907  an  amendment  was 
passed  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  to  60 
a  week.  As  early  as  1899  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  shop  and  factory  inspector  to  inspect  all  shops 
and  factories  at  least  once  every  six  months.  In  1901  the  salary 
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“An  act  of  1899  created  the  office  of  shop  and  factory 
inspector  and  prescribed  its  duties.  The  purpose  and  provisions 
of  said  law  are  wholesome,  but  it  has  been  virtually  a  dead  letter 


TOO  SMALL  TO  REACH  HER  MACHINE. 

Must  stand  on  box,  like  many  other  children  found  in  Tennessee  mills. 


for  several  years.  The  inspections  directed  by  the  law  have 
not  been  made,  and  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  toil  in  the  shop  and  factory  have  been 
neglected.  This  is  a  law  that  should  be  enforced,  and  in  addition 


to 
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to  the  present  duties  of  the  inspector,  he  should  be  required  to 
investigate  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  a  strong: 
child  labor  law. 

“At  present  the  inspector  is  paid  a  salary  of  $1,200  per 
annum,  and  is  allowed  $250  per  annum  for  expenses.  He  is 
required  to  report  to  the  governor  annually.  In  order  to 
make  this  law  effective,  I  would  suggest  two  changes : 

“First — Double  the  amount  of  the  expense  fund,  requir- 


LOOPERS  IN  LOUDON  HOSIERY  MILLS. 
All  are  regularly  employed. 


ing,  however,  that  this  fund  should  be  paid  out  only  upon  the 
sworn  vouchers  of  the  inspector  for  personal  expenses 
actually  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  when  absent 
from  his  place  of  residence. 

“Second — Require  the  inspector  to  report  monthly  to  the 
governor,  or  to  the  head  of  such  department  as  he  may  be 
placed  under,  said  reports  to  cover  fully  his  official  work 
during  the  preceding  month. 

“The  slight  additional  expense  resulting  from  such 


amendments  to  the  law  will  prevent  the  complete  waste 
of  the  present  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
ultimately  be  found  necessary  to  add  two  inspectors,  one  of 
them  a  woman,  but  this  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  present.” 

CHILD  LABOR  LAW  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

On  June  20th,  1910,  Judge  S.  J.  Everett  of  the  Circuit  Court 
decided  that  the  child  labor  law  of  Tennessee  had  been  irregularly 
passed  and  that  the  law  was,  therefore,  null  and  void.  The  case  in 


A  LOOPER  AND  RAVELER  IN  LOUDON  HOSIERY  MILLS. 

which  this  decision  was  given  was  a  suit  for  damages  by  Mary 
Alma  Jackson,  whose  finger  had  been  cut  off  in  the  factory  of  the 
Weis-Lesh  Manufacturing  Company.  She  sought  through  a  next 
friend  to  secure  damages,  and  the  plea  was  made  that  she  was  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  accident  occurred,  the  contention 
apparently  being  that  the  manufacturing  company  could  not  plead 
contributory  negligence. 

In  a  letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Judge  Everett  explains  the  reason  for  his  decision  in 


the  above  case  by  calling'  attention  to  the  two  attacks  made  on  the 
law.  J  he  first  related  to  the  records  of  the  Senate  and  House  Jour¬ 
nals  which  showed  some  irregularity  when  the  law  was  passed  in 
1893,  but  the  attack  in  this  case  was  not  sustained. 

In  1901,  however,  the  law  was  amended  but  in  such  manner 


YOUNG  SPINNERS  AND  DOFFERS,  RICHMOND  SPINNING  MILLS,  CHATTANOOGA. 
Smallest  girl  said  she  has  been  working  “  for  months.” 


the  Judge  decides  as  “undoubtedly  makes  the  body  of  the  act 
broader  than  the  caption  and  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.” 

Judge  Everett  adds:  “I  regretted  very  much  the  necessity  of 
deciding  this  law  unconstitutional,  as  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
salutary  laws  on  our  statute  books.  But  it  is  an  error  that  can  easily 
be  corrected  by  the  next  legislature,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be 
done  and  I  will  gladly  lend  my  influence  in  that  direction.” 
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As  this  case  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee,  to  which  it  was  appealed,  there  is  grave  danger  lest, 
by  that  decision,  the  State  of  Tennessee  should  be  left  without  any 
child  labor  law  until  another  meeting  of  the  legislature. 


A  SEVEN- YEAR-OLD  “HELPER.” 
Begins  work  with  sister  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


NEEDED,  A  STANDARD  CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

Certainly  the  conditions  of  child  labor  shown  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet  with  the  photographic  fidelity  of  the  camera  make  a  power¬ 
ful  plea  for  the  protection  of  the  children,  and  it  will  be  idle  to 
secure  better  factory  inspection  if  by  a  necessary  decision  of  the 


No.  1. 

Brookside  Cotton  "J 
boys  work  here. 

No.  2. 

All  work  in  May  Ho: 

No.  3. 

All  work  in  Clevelan 

No.  4. 

Knitters,  Loudon  He 

No.  5. 

Elk  Cotton  Mills.  I 
“  helps  ”  mother. 

No.  6. 

Young  spinners,  Elk 

No.  7. 

Cleveland  Hosiery  Mi 
they  got  to  stand  u 

No.  8. 

Spinners,  Elk  Cotto 
two  sides,  at  10c.  e. 
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courts  the  child  labor  law  is  swept  from  the  statute  books.  The 
opportunity,  however,  is  given  to  the  legislature  now  in  session  to 
enact  a  standard  child  labor  law  for  Tennessee  instead  of  the  patch- 
work  law  now  on  the  books. 

There  have  been  three  Southern  Conferences  held  in  the  last 
three  years  on  the  question  of  child  labor  in  the  South.  Two  of 
these  were  held  in  Tennessee,  the  first  meeting  in  Nashville,  and 
the  third  in  Memphis  last  year.  In  these  two  meetings  the  manu- 


AN  EIGHT-YEAR-OLD,  EARNING  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  DAY. 

“  No,  I  don't  help  sister  or  mother,  just  myself.”  (Elk  Cotton  Mills.) 

facturers  from  Tennessee  were  fully  represented,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  were  given  on  the  floor  an  equal  vote  with  the  larger 
number  of  representatives  from  the  labor  unions  and  from  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  At 
these  two  conferences  a  program  was  adopted  to  be  recommended 
to  the  other  Southern  states.  This  program  of  legislation  com¬ 
prised  in  part  what  the  Tennessee  law  already  had,  and  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

A  fourteen  year  age-limit  for  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories  and  stores,  a  sixteen  year  age-limit  for  employment  at 
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night  and  in  dangerous  occupations,  a  nine  hour  day  for  children 
employed  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  adequate  factory 
inspection. 

The  Committee  on  Uniform  Legislation  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  recommended  a  uniform  child  labor  law  to  that 
body,  which  will  probably  be  adopted  at  its  next  meeting.  These 
provisions  are  all  recommended  in  the  uniform  law  except  that  an 


f 
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“I  RAVELS  AND  PICKS  UP,”  SAID  THE  SMALL,  CURLY-HAIRED  GIRL. 
All  work  in  Cleveland  Hosiery  Mills. 


eight  hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen  is  proposed  instead  of  a 
nine  hour  day. 

The  neighboring  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  already  have  similar  child-labor  legislation  and  Governor 
O'Neal,  of  Alabama,  has  recommended  it  to  the  Alabama  legislature 
now  in  session. 


THE  COAL  MINES. 

The  photographs  in  this  pamphlet  were  taken  in  the  fall  of 
1910.  Only  a  few  boys  were  found  to  be  employed  in  the  coal  mines, 


after  a  searching  investigation.  A  law  forbidding  such  employment 
for  boys  under  sixteen,  would  affect  very  few,  and  would  be  a  safe¬ 
guard  not  only  to  the  boys  themselves  but  to  their  fellow  employes, 
who,  in  mining  disasters  frequently  suffer  from  the  carelessness  and 
recklessness  of  the  boys.  But  in  the  cotton  mills,  and  especially  the 
knitting  and  hosiery  mills,  great  numbers  of  children  were  found 
to  be  employed,  and  the  pictures  themselves  show  how  small  many 
of  them  are,  far  too  young  and  small  to  be  employed  the  long  hours 
of  the  cotton  mills.  The  woolen  mills  were  found  to  be  almost  free 
from  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen.  Nor  were  children 
found  in  the  phosphate  mines  of  Tennessee,  as  they  are  in  some 
other  localities. 


ALL  WORK  REGULARLY  IN  RICHMOND  SPINNING  MILLS. 
Tiny  girl  on  left,  five  years  old,  “  helps.” 
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YOUNG  COUPLING  BOY. 


Dangerous  and  heavy  work.  Has  been  at  it  a  year. 


(Indian  Mt.  Mine.) 


A  YOUNG  GREASER. 

He  pushes  heavy  coal  cars.  (Cross  Mt.  Mine.) 
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THE  NIGHT  MESSENGER  SERVICE. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  children  in  industry  from  the 
physical  effects  of  premature  toil  and  from  the  injury  to  the 
educational  development  of  the  child,  there  is  one  occupation  which 
is  absolutely  demoralizing  from  the  moral  standpoint,  namely,  the 
night  messenger  service. 

Investigations  of  the  night  messenger  business  have  been  made 
within  the  year  in  four  cities  of  Tennessee — Memphis,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville — as  in  many  other  cities  of  the  North 
and  the  South.  Everywhere  the  same  conditions  have  been  found, 
varying  only  slightly  in  different  localities.  Several  states,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  have  already 
taken  action  to  prevent  the  employment  of  boys  in  the  night  mes¬ 
senger  service,  New  York  forbidding  such  employment  for  all 
minors.  The  demoralizing  nature  of  this  service  can  be  stated  in 
a  single  sentence,  namely,  that  the  majority  of  the  calls  for  mes¬ 
senger  boys,  after  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night,  are  to  the  resorts  of 
the  under-world.  The  boys  are  employed  by  the  patrons  and  in¬ 
mates  of  disorderly  houses,  are  the  purveyors  of  whiskey,  opium 
and  cocaine,  and  in  this  employment  grow  familiar  with  every  form 
of  vice,  including  some  excesses  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
paganism.  The  general  character  of  the  work  by  day  is  totally 
changed  in  the  later  hours  of  the  night  when  the  forces  of 
immorality  and  crime  hold  sway.  The  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  duly  sworn  to,  is,  of  course 
unprintable,  but  for  the  sake  of  saving  these  boys,  and  others  who 
may  be  employed  from  a  similar  fate,  some  account  should  be  given 
of  these  findings. 

In  Memphis,  a  nineteen-year-old  boy,  with  two  aliases,  began 
his  career  as  a  messenger  when  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  at  the  time 
employed  by  the - Messenger  Company,  and  upon  being  ques¬ 

tioned  confessed  to  personal  acquaintance  with  every  form  of  sexual 
depravity.  He  easily  procured  a  card  of  opium  for  our  agent  and 
was  an  habitual  user  of  the  drug  himself.  He  declared  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  calls  the  messenger  boys  get  at  night  in  Memphis 
are  from  the  disorderly  houses. 

An  employe  of  the - Messenger  Company,  claiming  to  be 

fifteen  years  of  age  and  evidently  not  more  than  eleven,  had  been 
one  month  with  this  and  a  year  and  a  half  with  another.  He 
bought  a  box  of  cocaine  for  our  agent,  at  a  drug-store  in  the 
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segregated  district,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  resorts  of 
the  city  and  wrote  out  the  names  of  fifteen  houses  from  memory. 
This  company  maintains  an  office  in  the  segregated  district. 

A  third  boy,  employed  by  the - Company,  fifteen  years 

of  age,  eleven  months  in  the  service  of  the  company  showed  the 
same  familiarity  with  the  segregated  district.  He  worked  from  noon 
till  eleven  P.  M.,  and  made  more  in  tips  than  in  salary. 

In  Nashville,  the  first  messenger  sent  for  was  a  fifteen-year-old 
boy,  who  wrote  out  the  addresses  of  sixteen  notorious  resorts ;  the 
second,  an  employe  of  the - Company,  eleven  years  of  age, 


BOYS  IN  THE  MESSENGER  SERVICE. 

When  the  police  required  houses  of  prostitution  in  Chattanooga  to  close  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  one  of 
the  local  messenger  companies  cut  its  night  force  down  from  four  messengers  to  one! 


who  works  every  other  night  on  the  night  shift,  and  after  a  service 
of  two  weeks  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  under¬ 
world  ;  the  third,  a - messenger,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  gave 

the  addresses  of  fourteen  houses ;  the  fourth,  an  employe  of  the  — 
—  Company,  thirteen  years  of  age,  showing  the  same  acquaintance 
with  vice;  and  the  fifth,  another  —  —  —  messenger,  nine  years 
young  but  already  old  in  vice  and  shame.  The  names  of  the  boys 
are  withheld  from  publication  for  the  sake  of  their  friends  and  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  future  when  the  law  shall  prohibit  their  employment 
in  this  demoralizing  service.  The  names  of  the  companies  are  also 
withheld  as  no  attack  is  intended  on  individual  employers  but  only 
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on  the  evil  system.  All  names,  dates  and  other  evidence  are  on 
lecord,  however,  and  will  be  submitted  to  legislative  committees  or 
proper  officials  when  desired. 

1  he  relation  between  the  night  messenger  service  and  the  evil 
resorts  of  the  city  was  shown  in  Chattanooga  when  the  police  for  a 

while  had  these  houses  closed  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  - 

Messenger  service  cut  its  night  force  down  from  four  messengers  to 
one.  1  he  same  testimony  as  to  the  vicious  knowledge  of  the  night 
messenger  boys,  as  in  Memphis  and  Nashville,  was  found  among 
the  employes  of  four  companies  in  Chattanooga,  and  three  companies 
in  Knoxville,  and  the  boys  were  just  as  young  in  years  and  as  old 
in  vicious  experience. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  State,  the  guardian  of 
the  minor  child,  should  forbid  by  law  the  employment  of  a  minor, 
one  under  authority,  in  a  business  where  his  very  occupation  com¬ 
pels  him  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  temptations  of  the  world  of  vice 
and  shame. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  bring  these  indisputable 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  good  people  of  Tennessee,  with  the  con¬ 
fident  belief  that  having  learned  the  truth  concerning  these  abuses 
of  childhood,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  abuses  are  ended. 


A  THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD  MESSENGER. 


What  the  United  States  Government 

says  about 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  TENEMENTS 


Extracts  from  the  report  just  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 


Compiled  by  George  A.  Hall,  Secretary  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 


NEW  YORK  IS  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  READY-MADE  GARMENT  INDUSTRY.  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WORKERS  ARE 
INVADED  BY  THE  FACTORY  TO  CHEAPEN  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 


A  FOREWORD  ABOUT 


The  United  States  Report  on  Woman  and  Child  Wage 
Earners  in  the  Men’s  Ready-Made 
Clothing  Industry 

This  report  has  been  three  years  in  preparation  and  is  based  on  one  of  the 
most  thorough  child  labor  investigations  ever  made  in  any  country.  The  volume 
on  the  men’s  ready-made  clothing  industry,  just  issued,  is  the  second  of  the 
nineteen  volumes  which  will  make  up  the  complete  report. 

The  following  pages  contain  extracts  quoted  from  this  volume.  The  pic¬ 
tures  and  headings  have  been  added. 


GARMENT-FINISHING— THE  WORST  TYPE  OF  TENEMENT  INDUSTRY 
Expensive  custom-made  clothes  are  often  finished  in  these  insanitary  tenements. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Startling  conditions  under  which  tenement-made  articles  are  manufactured 
are  brought  to  light  in  this  report.  It  shows  that  home  work  frequently  goes 
on  in  filthy  and  insanitary  rooms;  that  the  workers  themselves  or  others  in 
the  family  sometimes  are  suffering  from  contagious  diseases;  that  little 
children  five  years  old  and  upwards  are  at  work;  that  home  work  means  long 
hours  and  night  as  well  as  Saturday  and  Sunday  work;  that  schooling  of  the 
child  workers  is  seriously  interrupted;  and  that  the  home  itself  is  invaded  and 
threatened  with  disintegration. 


March,  1911 


TENEMENT  FINISHING  ON  MEN’S  CLOTHING 

NOTE-The  Government  investigators  interviewed  in  their  homes  in  New  York  City,  488  home  workers. 
Of  this  number  81  were  children  under  16  years  of  age. 


WHAT  IS  “FINISHING”:  WHERE  CARRIED  ON: 

EXTENT 

I  he  term  finishing  is  loosely  used  to  denote  the  hand  sewing 
requisite  to  complete  the  garment  after  the  operating  and  basting 
have  been  done,  and  it  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  felling  the  lining  to  the  cloth  of  the  garment, 
where  this  has  not  already  been  done  by  the  ma¬ 
chine.  *  *  *  “When  this  work  is  done  in  homes  it  is  referred 
to  as  home  finishing,  and  the  women  who  do  the  work  are  called 


“  Finishing  ” 
Defined 


NO  PLAY-TIME  FOR  THIS  SEVEN-YEAR-OLD  SCHOOL-BOY. 


home  finishers.’  *  *  *  “Coat  finishing  usually  consists  of  fell¬ 

ing  the  lining  at  the  armholes,  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  neck ;  some¬ 
times  the  cloth  turned  up  at  the  bottom  is  fancy  cross-stitched;  fre¬ 
quently  the  undercollar  is  also  felled  on  and,  on  the  higher  grade 
garments,  the  collar  ‘stoted’  (a  distinctive  sort  of  felling),  although 
the  latter  operation  may  be  left  to  a  separate  worker.  Frequently 
the  finisher  is  required  to  pull  the  bastings  also.”  (Page  216.) 
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“The  finisher  on  pants  has  to  line  the  pants  at  the  waist 
line,  fell  the  lining  at  the  top,  tack  it  at  the  pocket,  and  sometimes 
fell  the  pocket  to  the  seam;  put  the  rubber  composition  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leg  which  is  turned  up  to  form  the  bottom,  and  turn  up 
and  baste  the  bottoms — although  the  bottoms  may  be  felled  by  a 
separate  shop  hand.  Very  frequently  she  has  to  sew  the  buckles 
to  the  buckle  strap  and  sew  on  the  buttons.”  (Page  216.) 

“Home  finishing  is  not  confined  to  a  cheap  grade  of  garments 
or  to  such  as  are  made  by  contractors.  It  is  resorted  to  by  the 
makers  of  all  grades  of  clothing,  by  leading  manufacturers  who 
maintain  large  inside  shops,  as  well  as  by  the  small  contractors.” 
(Page  219.) 

“Almost  all  the  finishing  was  done  in  kitchens  and  bedrooms, 
there  being  only  10  cases  out  of  427  in  New  York  where  other 
rooms  were  used.”  (Page  252.) 

“Nowhere  are  there  accurate  statistics  to  indicate  the  extent 
of  home  finishing  or  other  home  work.  It  is  resorted  to  more  ex¬ 
tensively  in  New  York  and  less  proportionately  in  Chicago  than 
elsewhere.  In  New  York,  where  the  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  vogue,*  9,644  houses  were  licensed  for 
home  work  in  1908,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
factory  inspector  for  that  year,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  garment  workers, 
chiefly  home  finishers.  There  are  solid  blocks  in  New  York  where, 
by  actual  count,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  apartments  contain 
home  finishers.”  (Page  218.) 

WORKING  HOURS  OF  HOME  FINISHERS 

“Because  of  the  long  periods  of  idleness  when  they  can  earn 
nothing  these  women  make  the  most  of  the  busy  season  when  it 
comes,  and  when  plenty  of  work  is  to  be  had  the  combined  labor 
of  the  whole  family,  all  day  and  often  at  night,  is 
utilized.  They  take  as  many  garments  as  they  can 
possibly  secure,  and  then  work  unlimited  hours 
and  strain  to  the  utmost  to  complete  their  tasks.  Agents  found 
Sunday  work  among  the  Italians  by  no  means  uncommon.”  (Page 
241.) 

“Generally  in  the  shops  visited  10  hours  was  found  to  be  the 
length  of  the  workday,  but  the  length  of  the  home  worker’s  day 
was  found  to  vary  considerably.  There  were  instances  where 

*  Outstanding  licenses  in  New  York  1910 — 12,841. 


Excessive 

Hours 


Extent 
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women  said  they  worked  from  6  or  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  9, 
10,  or  11  o'clock  at  night.” 

In  Few  \ ork  City  at  the  dull  time  when  the  investigation 
was  made,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  home  workers  regularly  worked 
on  gaiments  8  hours  or  more  per  day,  and  more  than  one-quarter 
of  them  worked  10  hours  or  more  per  day.” 


WORKING  AFTER  SCHOOL  UNTIL  9  PM.  AND  LATER. 

Besides  working  on  garments,  these  women  have  to  spend 
additional  time  going  to  and  from  the  shop  for  work  and  waiting 
around  the  shop  for  it ;  do  their  house  work ;  care  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  often  wash  the  lodgers’  clothes  with  those  of  the  family,  and, 
where  there  are  boarders,  cook  for  a  large  number  of  people. 

*  *  *  For  the  home  worker  who  has  these  duties, 
part  of  the  work  is  generally  performed  after  the 
point  of  fatigue  has  been  reached,  and  work  done 
at  such  a  time  is  obviously  very  much  more  harmful  in  its  physio¬ 
logical  effects  than  work  performed  before  this  point  has  been 
reached.”  (Pages  241-242.) 


House  Work 
Must 

Also  Be  Done 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  FOUND  WORKING 

‘‘Home  workers  often  have  helpers.  There  were  176  who 
admitted  having  helpers  with  more  or  less  regularity,  but  only  162 
of  these  who  had  worked  all  the  year  had  helpers.”  (Page  229.) 
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“Of  the  helpers,  J  io  [in  5  cities  visited]  were  found  to  be 
children,  and  83  of  this  number  were  below  14  years  of  age.  There 
were  17  who  were  14  years  of  age  and  10  who  were  15.  *  *  *  Some¬ 
times  upon  a  first  visit  they  denied  working,  but  were  found  at 
work  when  visited  again.  Often  as  an  agent  entered  a  house 
where  children  were  at  work,  a  sudden  dropping  and  concealing 
of  the  work  was  noticed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents  on  this 
investigation  that  all  children  of  a  household 
where  home  work  is  done  are  drafted  into  this 
work  with  more  or  less  regularity,  after  school,  at 
night,  and  on  Sunday.  *  *  *  The  following  table  shows  the  age 

distribution  of  the  children  found  helping  home  workers  in  one 
form  or  another.”  (Page  230.) 
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“In  the  365  households  in  New  York  in  which  there  were  233 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  13  years,  inclusive,  there  were 
31  of  this  number,  or  over  13  per  cent,  who  did  not  attend  any 
school,  but  were  illegally  kept  at  home  and  assisted  in  the  house¬ 
work  or  home  finishing.  In  New  York,  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  are  required  to  attend  school 
unless  they  are  at  work.  In  the  New  York  house¬ 
holds  there  were  75  children  of  these  ages,  of  whom  16,  or  21.3 
per  cent,  were  illegally  out  of  school."  (Page  234.) 

“Many  of  the  home  workers  have  no  definite  arrangements 
for  the  care  of  their  children  when  they  go  to  the  shop  to  get  or 
return  work,  or  while  they  are  at  work.  Younger  children  are 
sometimes  left  in  the  care  of  the  older  children 
who  are  not  over  8  or  9  years  old ;  or  a  kindly 
neighbor  keeps  an  eye  on  them ;  or  an  adult 
member  of  the  family,  temporarily  out  of  work,  has  this  office.  In 
some  cases  they  are  locked  in  the  fiat  alone  when  the  mother  goes 
after  work.”  (Page  240.) 
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Younger 
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Effect  on 
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HOME  FINISHERS’  EARNINGS 

“A  comparison  of  the  average  weekly  and  yearly  earnings  of 
home  and  shop  workers  shows  that  the  shop  worker  earns  much 
more  than  the  home  worker.”  (Page  22 5.) 

A  table  [here  omitted]  of  the  earnings  of  shop 
finishers  and  home  finishers  in  New  York  shows 
"that  of  the  married  shop  finishers  none  earned  less 
than  $2  in  a  full  week,  while  practically  15  per  cent  of  the  married 


Homeworkers 

at 

Disadvantage 


LOCKED  OUT-  MOTHER  HAS  TAKEN  WORK  BACK  TO  THE  SHOP 


home  finishers  earned  less  than  that  amount ;  *  *  *  that  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  married  home  finishers  earned  less 
than  $3  a  week.”  (Page  226.) 

"The  compensation  which  the  home  workers  receive  for  their 
labor  is,  as  a  rule,  such  that  they  do  not  earn  enough  to  provide 
even  the  shelter,  food,  and  raiment  essential  to  maintain  a  mod¬ 
erate  standard  of  physical  efficiency.”  (Pages  228  and  229.) 


“The  question  ‘Does  home  finishing  relieve  poverty?’  is  not  at 
the  bottom  so  important  as  ‘Does  home  finishing  endanger  the 
public  health  ?’  which  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  whole  story  of  home  work. 

“The  manufacturer  sometimes  contends  that 
home  finishing  is  a  ‘godsend’  to  the  ‘poor  widow  who  must  sup¬ 
port  her  children but  this  contention  does  not  hold,  as  the  poor 
widow  with  her  children  to  support  was  not  found  among  the  home 
finishers.  If  she  were  a  factor,  her  poor  children  would  starve,  as 
the  remuneration  for  this  class  of  labor  falls  far  short  of  support¬ 
ing  its  most  diligent  and  tireless  workers.”  (Page  301.) 


The  Real 
Issue 


LITTLE  GARMENT  WORKERS. 

LIVING  AND  HEALTH  CONDITIONS 

“In  all  the  cities  28.9  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  married 
home  workers  visited  took  in  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  both ;  only 
13.9  per  cent  of  all  other  families  visited  did  so.” 
(Page  248.) 

“In  New  York  337,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  421 
families  reported,  lived  in  such  tenements,  [containing  10  families 
each]  234  families  living  in  tenements  containing  20  or  more  fam¬ 
ilies  each.”  (Page  253.) 


Lodgers  and 
Boarders 
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“Overcrowding  in  the  home  was  not  so  great  here  [Chicago] 
as  in  New  York,  there  being  in  Chicago  on  an  average  but  1.3 
persons  per  room.  These  Chicago  families  also 
averaged  more  rooms  per  family,  having  3.7  rooms 
per  household  as  compared  with  2.7  rooms  for 
New  York  home  workers.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
household  was  but  4.8  here,  while  it  was  6.1  in  New  York.”  (Page 
254-) 

“One  block  alone,  that  bounded  by  Broadway,  East  Houston, 
Crosby,  and  Prince  Streets,  is  said  to  contain  77  factories  that 
employ  40,000  workers.  The  density  of 
industry  has  created  a  congestion  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  traffic  in  nearby  blocks  un¬ 
equaled  anywhere.  This  part  of  New  York 
City  is  the  leading  clothing¬ 
making  center  of  the  world, 
which  accounts  for  the 
number  of  men  and  women,  and  even  little 
children,  constantly  carrying  large  bundles 
of  clothing  through  the  streets  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  New  York  shop  workers  and  home 
finishers  alike  feel  that  they  must  live  close 
to  the  shop  to  save  car  fare,  hence  hosts  of 
them  crowd  the  tenements  of  this  section.” 

(Pages  260-261.) 

“In  the  New  Tork  block  designated  Block  I,  one  of  every  nine 
children  born  dies  before  it  attains  the  age  of  5  years.  The  death 
rate  for  all  ages  for  the  city  of  New  York  in  1905-6  was  18.35 
per  1,000  and  for  those  under  5  years  it  was  51.5; 
but  in  this  block  it  was  24.9  for  all  ages  and  for 
those  under  5  years  it  was  92.2.  The  home  finishers 
in  the  two  congested  blocks  described  seemed  to  be  the  poorest  vis¬ 
ited  in  New  \ork,  to  have  the  dirtiest  homes,  lowest  standard  of 
living,  and  the  highest  disease  and  death  rate  of  any  section  of 
the  city.”  (Page  297.) 

TENEMENTS  INSANITARY 

“The  toilets  themselves  [Tenement  No.  9]  are  of  the  type 
described  by  the  tenement-house  department  of  New  York  as  ‘school 
sinks.’  They  have  no  basins,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  sewer  at  some  distance  under  the  seats.  The 
toilets  themselves  were  so  filthy  and  seats  even 
covered  with  filth  that  a  closer  inspection  was  not  practicable.” 
(Page  273.) 


Insanitary 
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‘‘The  area  ways  of  the  house  [Tenement  No.  8]  are  so  very 
filthy,  being  littered  with  tin  cans,  dead  rats,  swill,  human  filth, 
rubbish,  etc.,  that  it  was  impractical  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  cellars,  some  of  which  were  locked.  (Page  271.)  In  the 
courts  referred  to  dirty  waste  water  is  thrown.  Some  of  the 
tenants  also  throw  swill  in  there,  but  there  are  no  great  accumu¬ 
lations  of  dirt  or  rubbish  in  any  of  them.”  (Page  272.) 

DANGER  OF  CONTAGION  TO  CONSUMER 

‘‘The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  men’s  ready-made 
>clothing  is  often  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  homes  of  a  class 
-of  people  whose  under-nourished  condition,  due  to  poverty  and 
lack  of  thrift  and  hygienic  sense,  general  low  standard  of  living, 
and  dirty  habits,  make  them  most  susceptible  to  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  ;  hence  it  is  asserted  that  the  practice  of  giving  out  to  workers 
garments  to  be  finished  or  made  up  in  their  homes  is  to  place  the 
wearer  in  the  way  of  contracting  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases,  or  of  catching  vermin.” 

‘‘During  this  investigation  it  was  learned  that  doctors,  who 
will  agree  to  conceal  diseases  from  the  health  department,  are  the 
most  popular  with  garment  workers.  Agents  of 
the  bureau  found  women  working  on  garments 
while  children  in  the  house  were  suffering  with 
contagious  diseases.  They  would  put  the  garments  down  from 
time  to  time  to  minister  to  or  fondle  such  children.”  (Page  306.) 

“One  home  finisher  visited  had  a  little  boy  suffering  from 
whooping  cough.  When  he  had  a  coughing  spell,  the  mother  thrust 
her  finger  down  into  his  throat  in  an  effort  to  relieve  him.  This 
caused  slight  nausea,  and  the  mother  wiped  her  fingers,  covered 
with  mucous,  on  the  pants  on  which  she  was  at  work.” 

“In  another  case,  where  a  child’s  head  and  face  were  covered 
with  a  loathsome  rash,  the  mother  constantly  stopped  her  work 
of  finishing  pants  and  caressingly  ran  her  hands 
over  this  eruption,  and  then  without  washing  them 
took  up  the  pants  and  continued  her  work.  Asked 
matter  with  the  child,  she  could  only  say  that  her  doc¬ 
tor  had  told  her  it  was  some  ‘ketcha  disease.’  ” 

“In  practically  all  the  homes  of  these  workers  spitting  on  the 
floor  was  a  conspicuous  custom.”  (Page  307.) 

“Many  manufacturers  contend  that  no  matter  what  the  con¬ 
dition  of  houses  may  be  where  garments  are  handled — no  matter 
how  filthy,  diseased,  or  vermin  laden,  that  the  pressing  with  a  hot 
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iron  destroys  all  germs  and  vermin,  and  that  the  presser  always 
has  a  bottle  of  cleaning  fluid  to  remove  stains  and  dirt.  But  no 
one  would  knowingly  buy  clothing  that  had  been  vermin  infected, 
or  made  in  a  home  where  one  of  the  family  had 
smallpox,  even  if  assured  and  convinced  that  the 
garments  were  to  be  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  before 
delivery  and  cleansed  with  a  cleaning  fluid.  The  presence  of  the 
garment  in  the  shop  before  the  pressing  is  dangerous,  not  only  to  the 
presser,  but  to  all  other  workers,  and  to  the  wearers  of  such  other 
garments  as  may  then  be  in  process  of  manufacture  in  the  shop. 
The  shop  employees  are  liable  to  transmit  the  diseases  thus  brought 
into  the  factory  as  they  ride  in  street  cars  or  mingle  with  crowds 
in  streets,  stores,  theatres,  or  elsewhere.”  (Page  310.) 


Spread  of 
Disease 


HOME  FINISHED  PANTS  READY  FOR  THE  SHOP 

“It  is  not  claimed  that  all  home  finishing  is  done  under  insani¬ 
tary  or  revolting  conditions,  yet  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  under 
such  conditions,  and  that  much  of  it  is  so  done,  forces  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  method  of  manufacture  should  be  abolished  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health.  *  *  *  A  single 

case  of  typhoid,  traceable  to  polluted  water  or 
infected  milk,  is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  community, 
but  the  danger  to  the  public  through  garments  exposed  to 
tagious  or  infectious  diseases  is  even  greater.”  (Page  316.) 


Home  Work 
Should 
Be  Abolished 


con- 


STATE  REGULATION  OF  HOME  WORK 


"Officials  in  several  States  have  testified  to  the  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  enforcing  laws  regulating  home  finishing.  No  single 
State  can  afford  to  employ  a  corps  of  inspectors 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  more  than  a  cursory 
inspection  of  licensed  houses.  Proper  inspection 
would  require  almost  daily  visits  to  innumerable  homes.” 

It  has  been  proved  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  existing  laws 
merely  regulating  tenement-house  manufacture,  either  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  elsewhere,  to  guarantee  to  the  consumer  that 
clothing  made  or  finished  in  homes  is  free  from  disease  and  vermin. 
All  laws  ‘regulating'  tenement-house  manufacture  are  more  or  less 
ineffective  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  purpose  for 
which  they  have  been  enacted,  namely,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  public  health.  The  New  York  state 
laws  on  this  subject  are  looked  upon  as  models  for 
this  class  of  legislation,  and  every  effort  is  made  for  their  enforce¬ 
ment,  yet  it  has  been  found  in  this  investigation  that  work  was 

being  done  in  homes  in 
the  city  of  New  York 
that,  while  structurally 
sanitary,  were  insanitary 
from  other  standpoints, 
owing  to  the  presence 
of  filth  or  vermin,  or  of 
diseased  persons,  or  that 
they  had  become  insani¬ 
tary  because  of  the  low 
standards  of  the  dwellers 
in  them.”  (Page  317.) 

WHY  HOME  WORK  CONTINUES 

“Employers  say  that  finishers  take  up  too  much  room;  conse¬ 
quently,  rather  than  pay  rent  for  such  additional  room,  the  factory 
is  spread  over  innumerable  bedrooms  and  kitchens. 
It  means  for  the  employers  an  actual  saving  in 
rental,  in  heating,  lighting,  furnishingj  and  other¬ 
wise  so  equipping  a  shop  as  to  meet  legal  requirements,  as  well  as 
a  saving  in  shop  supervision.”  (Page  302.) 
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WHAT  MANUFACTURERS  SAY 

No.  2.  "Almost  every  concern  manufacturing  pants  has  them 
finished  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  *  *  *  The  abolition  of 

home  finishing  would  not  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
trade ;  it  would  temporarily  embarrass  it  to  a  great 
extent,  but  the  business  could  and  would  adapt 
itself  to  such  a  change.”  (Page  303.) 

No.  5.  “Practically  all  pants  are  finished  in  homes.  Vests  are 
seldom  or  never  finished  in  homes.  We  make  expensive  clothing.” 
(Page  303.) 


Trade  Does 
Not  Need 
Home-work 


TENEMENT  CUSTOM-MADE  CLOTHES. 

“Once  in  a  while  we  have  had  garments  made  in  unlicensed 
homes.  The  factory  inspectors  labeled  them  ‘Made  under  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions,’  but  we  always  tore  the  label  off.’  Here  one  of 
his  office  force  got  very  nervous  and  made  certain 
motions  to  the  employer,  who  then  added:  ‘That 
is,  we  don’t  tear  the  label  off  in  New  York  State; 
we  send  it  over  to  New  Jersey,  and  it  comes  back  to  us  minus  the 
labels.’”  (Page  304.) 

No.  6.  “Some  few  of  our  coats,”  he  added, contradicting  his  for¬ 
mer  statement,  are  finished  outside,  in  homes.  We  take  a  chance  as  to 
whether  they  are  licensed.”  (Page  304.) 


Work  in  Un¬ 
licensed  or  In¬ 
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No.  7.  “We  would  rather  have  finishing  in  the  shop,  but  it  is 
not  practical.  The  saving  of  the  space  means  the  saving  of  money 
for  rent,  and  these  women  prefer  to  work  at  home.”  *  *  *  “But 

one  never  can  tell  what  one  gets  in  the  way  of  diseases  in  the  home- 
finished  garments.  We  have  several  times  had  notice  from  the 
Board  of  Health  that  some  of  our  garments  were  in  a  home  where 
there  was  a  contagious  disease ;  then  we  simply  have  to  wait  till  the 
people  get  well  and  the  garments  are  fumigated  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  along  with  the  other  efifects  of  the  infected  household.” 
(Page  304.) 

No.  8.  “I  wish  that  there  was  a  law  to  prohibit  home  finishing. 
While  it  is  cheaper  to  have  garments  finished  at  home,  I  would  rather 
have  it  done  in  my  own  shop,  and  if  there  were  a 
law  which  all  had  to  obey  prohibiting  this,  the 
price  of  the  garment  would  rise  to  cover  this 
increase  and  the  contractor  would  not  suffer.  I  could  not  afford 
to  abolish  home  finishing  in  my  own  shop.  It  costs  5  cents  more 

per  garment  to  finish  in 
the  shop  than  to  give 
the  work  out  to  home 
finishers.  *  *  *  The 
women  do  more  at  home 
—  they  work  longer 
hours.  No  matter  how 
quickly  I  want  a  lot  of 
pants  they  get  them  to 
me,  and  I  know  they 
work  unlimited  hours.” 
(Page  305.) 

No.  12.  “Most  of  the  finishing  on  pants  is  done  in  homes.  It 
is  better  to  have  it  done  in  homes.  It  saves  our  space.  The  work  is 
very  simple.  This  firm  advertises:  “All  goods  made  in  our  own 
shops.”  “No  sweat-shop  goods.”  (Page  306.) 

“Home  finishing  can  not  be  counted  upon  as  sanitary. 

'•  If  home  finishing  were  done  away  with  by  law 
the  clothing  industry  would  not  be  seriously 
affected.”  (Page  306.) 

No.  15.  “The  abolition  of  home  finishing  would  be  a  good 
thing,  making  for  more  sanitary  production.”  (Page  306.) 


No.  74. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  GOVERNMENT  REl-ORT 

In  addition  to  finishing  clothing,  it  is  a  matter  of  commons 
knowledge  that  manufacturing  of  artificial  flowers,  willowing  of 
ostrich  plumes,  and  embroidery  work  (besides  work  on  many  other- 
articles)  goes  on  in  New  York  City  tenements  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  and  attended  by  the  same  evils. 

The  Labor  Law  contains  no  provision  to  prevent  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  nor  to  restrict  the  working  hours  of  minors  or~ 
women  in  home  work.  It  provides  merely  that 
work  on  certain  specified  articles — forty-one  in 
number — given  out  by  manufacturers  or  contrac¬ 
tors,  may  not  be  carried  on  in  a  tenement  living-room,  unless  the 
owner  of  the  house  has  first  obtained  a  license. 

Articles  not  named  in  the  law  may  legally  be  made  in  unlicensed 
houses.  Present-day  industry  has  overflowed  into  the  tenements 
to  such  an  extent  that  over  sixty  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  law 
are  now  made  in  such  places.  Such  work  may  go  on  under  indes¬ 
cribably  bad  conditions. 


WILLOWING  PLUMES  IN  TENEMENTS.  A  PENNY  FOR  41  KNOTS. 
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THE  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  WHICH  PROHIBITS  CHILDREN  UNDER  FOURTTEN  FROM  WORKING  IN  FACTORIES 
CANNOT  STOP  THE  LABOR  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  TENEMENTS. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee 

Incorporated 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 


What  the  Government  Says 

about 

Child  Labor  in  Glass  Factories 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
published  March  10,  1911 


Compiled  by  Fred  S.  Hall 
Secretary  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
105  EaSt  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York  City 


The  United  States  Report  on 


Introduction 


This  report  was  three  years  in  preparation  and  is  based  on 
the  most  thorough  child  labor  investigation  ever  made  in  any 
country.  The  volume  on  the  glass  industry,  is  the  third  of  the 
nineteen  volumes  which  make  up  the  complete  report. 

The  following  extracts  are  quoted  from  this  volume.  The 
marginal  headings  have  been  added. 


Night  Work 


The  present  inquiry  into  the  glass-making  industry  developed  no  data 
of  a  character  to  modify  m  any  way  the  universally  accepted  medical  view  that 
“Invariably  ^  night,  work,  in  itself,  is  almost  invariably  detrimental  to  the 
Detrimental”  health  and  physical  well-being  of  a  growing  child.”  (Page  108.) 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  alternation  renders  even  more  difficult 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  night  work— the  problem  of  sleep.  It 
means  that  one  week  the  boy  must  obtain  his  sleep  in  the  day- 
irregular  time  and  the  following  week  in  the  nighttime.  Proper  adjust- 

Sleep  ment  to.  varying  sleeping  periods  is  not  an  easy  accomplishment 

^or  adults  or  children.  It  was  the  almost  unanimous 

opinion  of  night  foremen  and  adult  glass  workers  interviewed  that  this  periodic 
change  in  the  time  of  sleeping  was,  at  the  least,  physically  undesirable.”  (Page 
109.)  v  6 


The  night  shift  quits  work  usually  at  3  a.  m.  By  hurrying  to  sleep 
and  reducing  the  sleeping  time,  the  boy  will  have  a  large  part  of  the  day¬ 
light  for  play.  .  .  .  During  the  present  investigation  it 

was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  on  the  street,  as  early  as  9  a.  m., 
boys  who  had  worked  on  the  previous  night  shift  and  had  quit 
as  late  as  3  a.  m.”  (Page  109.) 


Inadequate 

Sleep 


There  is  a  strong  probability  of  there  being  unsuitable  surroundings 
for  daytime  sleeping.  The  majority  of  shop  boys  come  from  homes  in  which 

Disturbed  the  standard  of  livin£  is  rather  low,  the  houses  small,  the  rooms 

Sleep  crowded.  If  in  the  larger  cities,  these  houses  are  usually  in  the 

more  congested  sections,  where  the  street  noises  are  greatest  and 
the  street  life  early  astir.”  (Page  110.) 

“This  happens  [the  ending  of  the  night  shift]  usually  about  3  o’clock, 
the  time  when  the  weather  is  most  severe  and  the  time  when  the  boy,  through 
sleepiness  and  anxiety  to  get  home,  is  least  likely  to  consider  the  guarding  of 
his  health.  Always  he  is  overheated  from  his  work,  frequently  in  a  state  of 
perspiration.  Only  very  rarely  does  he  have  extra  or  sufficient  clothing  to 


Id 


Labor  in  the  Glass  Industry 


protect  him  in  the  change  to  the  outside  temperature.  Often,  too,  he  has  a 
ong  Journey  home.  .  .  .  The  car  line,  however,  rarely  has  an  all-night 
service  and  the  boys  on  the  night  shift,  quitting  about  3  a.  m„  must  wait  for 
the  first  morning  car,  arriving  possibly  not  until  5  or  6  o’clock.  This  interval 
of  two  or  three  hours  the  tired  boy  is  naturally  tempted  to  bridge  by  sleeping 
in  the  factory.  .  .  .  Even,  however,  when  the  boy’s  home  is  not  beyond 
walking  distance,  the  temptation  to  sleep  in  the  factory  may 

tSheeFaSorv  ^  ^  ^  Str°nS-  ‘  *  *  As  a  result  of  such  causes— the 
distance  to  the  home,  the  fear  of  something  along  the  route, 

fatigue  from  the  work,  unfavorable  weather — the  boy  is  often 
unwilling  to  return  to  his  home,  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  factory,  at  least  until 
ay  ight  comes.  It  was  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  boys  who 
indulge  m  this  practice.  ...  In  a  few  factories,  however,  sleeping  in  the 
factory  buildings  is  a  regular  custom,  and  in  several  others  the  practice  is 
engaged  in  more  or  less  frequently.  ...  For  sleeping  in  the  factory  there 
are  no  accommodations  whatever.  The  boy  lies  upon  the  floor  or  upon  a  _ile 
of  boards  or  boxes.  At  times,  for  warmth’s  sake,  he  cuddles  up  be.  de  the  leer. 
He  has,  of  course,  no  change  of  clothing,  and  most  probably  no  covering  of 
any  kind.”  (Pages  110  and  111.) 


Severity  of  the  Work 

“The  physical  severity  of  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  question  of  the  employment  of  children  in  the  glass  factory  ...  the 
severity  of  shop  boys’  work  is  a  compound  of  many  factors — the  physical 
strain  of  the  work  itself,  the  heat  of  the  room  in  which  they  work,  possible  dust 
and  fumes.”  (Page  47.) 

“In  many  of  the  older  furnaces,  particularly  pot  furnaces,  however,  the 
arrangement  is  different.  ...  As  a  result,  the  mold  boy  must  either  squat 

Cramped  UP°n  the  Sround  in  an  awkward,  cramped  position,  or,  standing, 

Position  must  stooP  constantly  to  his  work:  .  .  .  Fortunately  for  the 

mold  boy,  however,  most  establishments  either  have  a  rule  that 
those  working  in  ‘boys’  occupations’  must  alternate  every  half  hour,  or  permit 
such  alternating  by  mutual  agreement,  and  very  few  mold  boys  are  confined  to 
these  cramped  positions  for  long.”  (Pages  47  and  48.) 

In  all  establishments  the  heat  is  a  particularly  conspicuous  factor  in 
the  mold  boy’s  work.  He  must  necessarily  be  close  to  the  mold,  and,  for  speed 
Heat  workmg,  the  mold  is  placed  near  the  furnace.  ...  As  an 

offset  to  these  heat  sources,  the'  mold  boy  gets  the  advantage 
of  the  ‘wind,’  which  is  forced  through  the  air  pipe  to  play  upon  the  molds,  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  too  hot  to  work.”  (Page  49.) 


Incessant 

Activity 


“Into  the  work  of  the  snapping-up  boy  there  enters  the  hardship  of 
looking  into  the  bright,  glaring  light  of  the  glory  hole.  .  .  .  Not  only  is 
constant  walking  necessary,  but  also  constant  arm  movement, 
some  bending,  and,  in  general,  an  incessant  activity  of  the  whole 
body.  ...  In  a  Pennsylvania  establishment,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  on  the  outside  was  88  degrees,  the  temperature  at  the  point  where  the 
snap-up  rubs  off  the  excess  glass  was  100  degrees;  in  front  of  the  glory  hole 
it  was  140  degrees.  .  .  .  The  speed  rate  of  the  snapping-up  boy  is  fixed  by 
the  output  of  the  shop,  and  in  case  of  such  small  ware  as  one  ounce  and  under 
he  must  work  with  great  rapidity.”  (Pages  52  and  53.) 

“As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  discussion,  each  of  the  occupations 
imposes  a  different  kind  of  strain,  and  the  interchange  of  occupations  acts  as 
a  definite  relief.  .  .  .  Frequent  interchange  of  occupations  is  almost  always 
possible.”  (Page  59.) 

“The  ‘summer  shutdown,’  during  July  and  August,  which  obtains  in  most 
establishments,  relates  directly  to  this  question  of  heat  and  production.  .  .  . 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  blow  room  in  warmer  weather 
is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  heat  prostrations  and  heat 
affections  short  of  prostrations  are  very  common  in  warmer 
weather.  About  half  of  the  mothers  who  have  sons  in  the  glass  factory  stated 
that  their  boys  suffered  in  warm  weather  from  extreme  exhaustion,  headaches 
and  sleeplessness.  Being  ‘burned  out’  is  an  ailment  reported  in  several  cases — 
the  term  ‘burned  out’  meaning  that  the  person  affected  was  suddenly  seized  by 
weakness  and  blindness  while  at  work.  This  was  said  not  to  have  permanent 
seriousness,  but  caused  a  loss  of  a  day  or  two  from  work  and  a  greater  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  heat  afterward.”  (Pages  76  and  77.) 


Heat 

Prostrations 


“The  danger  to  health  following  sudden  changes  in  heat  conditions  is 
likewise  present  when  the  boys  leave  the  factory  for  their  homes.  The  boys, 
as  a  rule,  have  little  or  no  extra  clothing  to  protect  them  from 
HearfoC^ld11  ^he  outside  weather  and  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  wait  in  the 
factory  until  their  bodies  are  sufficiently  cooled  to  bear  the 
change.”  (Page  77.) 

Conclusion 

All  the  important  glass  manufacturing  states  except  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  have  now  forbidden  all  night  work 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  Census  reports  show  that  the  industry 
has  prospered  while  this  restriction  has  been  in  effect. 
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UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

JANUARY  13,  14,  15,  16,  1910 


HEADQUARTERS,  HOTEL  LENOX 

All  Sessions,  excepting  Friday  Noon,  January  14th,  held  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  Boston  University,  688  Boylston  Street 
Adjoining  Public  Library 


GENERAL  TOPIC: 

CHILD-EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES 


General  Note, — The  conference  is  to  be  devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  discus¬ 
sions  from  the  floor,  addresses  being  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion 

I.  Thursday  afternoon,  January  13th,  2.30  o’clock 

Chairman,  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Secretary  for  the  South 
ern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Address,  CHILDREN  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY ,  John 
Golden,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  President  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America, 

Discussion. 

Sub-topics  for  general  discussion: 

( 1  )  Present  condition  and  outlook  of  the  industry.  (Cotton, 
woolen,  silk,  knitting,  etc.) 

(2)  Children  employed.  Character  of  work,  hours  of  labor, 

wages. 

(3)  Possibility  of  employing  older  persons  for  so-called  chil¬ 

dren’s  work. 

(4)  Labor  saving  devices  as  a  substitute  for  children. 

(5)  Effect  of  child  labor  on  family  income. 

(6)  Effects  of  employment,  physical  decline,  illiteracy,  etc. 

(7)  Accidents. 

(8)  Why  conditions  in  modern  factories  are  more  taxing  thap 

those  of  a  generation  ago. 


II.  Thursday  evening,  January  13th,  8  o’clock 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Chairman  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Hon.  Grafton  D.  Cushing,  Chairman  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  open  the  meeting  with  an  Address  of  Welcome. 

PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  A  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  CHILD  LABOR 

(1  )  Annual  Address  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  New  York. 

(2)  “The  Cotton  Mill  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of  the 

South.”  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  New  York,  Chairman 
Welfare  Committee,  National  Civic  Federation. 

(3)  “The  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,”  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New 

York,  General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

(4)  “Children  Who  Work  in  Textiles”  (stereopticon).  Dr.  A.  J. 

McKelway. 

Reception  by  the  Civic  Conference  Committee  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building. 


III.  Friday  morning,  January  14th,  9.30  o’clock 

Conference  of  State  Committees 

Chairman,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York,  General  Secretary,  National 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

( 1  )  Reports  of  State  and  Local  Committees. 

(2)  Address,  “ RELATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEE  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

committees:' 

Discussion  led  by  Edward  W.  Frost,  Milwaukee,  Chairman,  Wisconsin 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

Suggested  topics  for  general  discussion: 

(a)  The  special  field  of  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 

mittee. 

(b)  An  outline  for  financial  affiliation. 

(c)  Responsibility  in  sections  of  the  country  where  strong  local 

support  cannot  be  obtained. 

(d)  Special  lines  of  work  for  state  and  local  committees. 


Q 


IV.  Friday  morning,  January  14th,  10.30  o’clock 


Chairman,  Everett  W.  Lord,  Boston,  Secretary  for  New  England 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

VOCATIONAL  DIRECTION 

Address  by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Discussion  led  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston. 
Sub-topics  for  discussion: 

(  1 )  Demand  for  vocational  education. 

•  (2)  Importance  of  choice  of  career. 

(3)  Usual  determining  factors  in  choice  of  career. 

(4)  Natural  vocational  advisers  and  their  limitations. 

(5)  Agencies  designed  to  aid  natural  advisers. 


V.  Friday  noon,  January  14th,  12  o’clock 

Mass  Meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Presiding. 

Child  Labor  Poem  by  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  Boston. 

Addresses  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Secretary,  National  Consumers’ 
League;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Free  Synagogue,  New  York. 


VI.  Friday  afternoon,  January  14th,  2.30  o’clock 

Section  Meetings 

Section  I. 

Chairman,  Homer  Folks,  Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York. 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 

Discussion  led  by  Hon.  E.  J.  Watson,  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  South 
Carolina,  and  Hon.  H.  C.  Morrison,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  New  Hampshire. 

Discussion.  New  England  factory  inspectors,  school  officials,  and  health 
boards,  especially  invited  to  join  in  general  discussion. 

Section  II. 

Chairman,  Fred  S.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Child 
Labor  Association. 
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STATISTICS 


Addresses: 

(1)  Value  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge.  Fred  S.  Hall. 

(2)  Necessity  for  complete  vital  statistics.  John  Koren,  Boston, 

Special  Agent,  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

(3)  One  state’s  statistical  equipment.  Hon.  Charles  F.  Get- 

temy,  Director,  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

(4)  Proof  of  age  records.  Grace  F.  Ward,  Boston,  and 

Jeanie  V.  Miner,  Special  Agent,  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee. 

(5)  The  Providence  School  Census  System.  Gilbert  E.  Whit- 

timore,  Chief  Attendance  Officer,  Providence. 


VII.  Friday  evening,  January  14th,  8  o’clock 

Chairman,  President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University. 

FORCES  ANTAGONISTIC  TO  CHILD  LABOR  REFORM 

(1)  False  Economic  Ideas,”  Charles  F.  Smith,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

President,  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark. 

(2)  UNEQUAL  Laws,”  Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  New  York, 

Director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

(3)  Demand  for  Cheap  Labor,”  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  New  York, 

Secretary,  National  Consumers’  League. 

(4)  “Indifference  of  Church  and  Moral  Forces,”  Rev.  John 

Haynes  Holmes,  New  York,  Pastor  Church  of  the  Messiah. 

(5)  False  Notions  of  Parents,”  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Knoxville, 

University  of  Tennessee. 

(6)  “Inadequate  Schools,”  Everett  W.  Lord. 


VIII.  Saturday  morning,  January  15th,  9  o’clock 

Section  I. 

Chairman,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

DRAFTING  CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

(1)  Address  by  Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Discussion  led  by  Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Boston,  Chairman  Committee  on 

Uniform  Laws. 

(2)  Address.  “Physical  Tests  For  Working  Children.”  Dr.  Joel  E. 

Goldthwaite,  Boston. 

Sub-topics  for  general  discussion: 

( 1  )  Drafting  state  Jaws  and  local  ordinances. 
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(2)  Comparison  of  state  laws  and  advantage  of  uniformity  within 

similar  industrial  areas, 
f  age 

(3)  Value  of  J  physical  v  tests  of  fitness  to  work. 

[  educational  ) 

(4)  The  legislative  campaign. 

Section  II. 

Chairman,  Edward  N.  Clopper,  Cincinnati,  Secretary  for  the  Ohio 
Valley  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  HOME  INDUSTRIES  AND  STREET 

TRADES 

Address:  “Effect  of  tenement  child  labor  on  education,  health, 

morals  and  family  income.”  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  New 
York,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Women’s  Work. 

Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley. 

Suggested  outline  for  general  discussion: 

(  I  )  Enactment  of  laws  to  regulate  such  employment. 

(2)  Extent  of  child  labor  in  street  trades. 

(3)  Statistics  of  wages  in  street  trades. 

(4)  The  night  messenger. 

(5)  Morning  and  evening  employment  of  school  children,  e.  g., 

street  lamp  lighters,  scavengers,  newsboys,  errand  boys, 
milk  route  boys,  etc. 


IX.  Saturday  morning,  January  15th,  11  o’clock 
General  Session 
Chairman,  Edward  N.  Clopper. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  CANNERIES,  TRUCK  GARDENING, 
TOBACCO  AND  BEET-SUGAR  FIELDS 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Pauline  Goldmark,  New  York,  Supervisor, 
Research  Work,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Suggested  topics  for  general  discussion: 

(1)  Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and  sea-foods. 

(2)  Manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc. 

(3)  Housing  and  sanitary  conditions. 

(4)  Educational  opportunities  of  children  in  rural  communities. 

(5)  Physical  conditions. 


X.  Sunday,  January  16th 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE  CHURCH 


Child  labor  will  be  the  topic  of  sermons  and  addresses  in  the  following 
churches. 


10.30  A.  M. 
10.45  A.  M. 
10.45  A.  M. 
10.30  A.  M. 
10.30  A.  M. 
10.30  A.  M. 
4.00  P.  Mi 
7.30  P.  M. 
7.30  P.  M. 
7.30  P.  M. 
7.30  P.  M. 


First  Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Address  by  Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

First  Universalist  Church,  Roxbury. 

Address  by  Dr.  A.  J.  McKELWAY. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Upham’s  Corner. 

Address  by  Mr.  E.  N.  CLOPPER. 

Winthrop  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Roxbury. 

Address  by  EVERETT  W.  Lord. 

St.  Paul  Universalist  Church,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Address  by  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hall. 

Centre  Street  Baptist  Church,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Address  by  Mr.  Richard  K.  Conant. 

Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

Address  by  Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

Address  by  Dr.  A.  J.  McKELWAY. 

St.  Peter”s  Church,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Address  by  Mr.  E.  N.  CLOPPER. 
Ffope  Chapel,  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Address  by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  LlNDSAY. 
Grace  Church,  South  Boston. 

Address  by  PROF.  CHARLES  F.  BRADLEY. 


In  the  following  churches  the  Child  Labor  services  will  be  conducted 
by  the  pastor: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mattapan. 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  Boston. 

Maverick  Congregational  Church,  East  Boston. 

Eliot  Congregational  Church,  Roxbury. 

Tremont  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Boston. 

Church  of  Our  Father,  East  Boston. 

Boylston  Congregational  Church,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Channing  Unitarian  Church,  Dorchester. 

St.  John’s  Church,  East  Boston. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Boston. 

First  Parish  Church,  West  Roxbury. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Dorchester. 
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INVITATION 

The  State  Federation  of  ^Vomen  s  Clubs  will  serve  tea  in  the  parlors  of 
Hotel  Lenox,  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  January  13  and  14 
from  4.30  to  6.30  o  clock.  All  attendants  at  the  conference  are  invitee, 
to  these  teas. 

EXHIBIT 

A  large  number  of  photographs  and  charts  showing  present-day  child  labor 
conditions  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  public  cordially  invited. 

REGISTRATION 

All  persons  attending  the  sessions  of  this  Conference  are  invited  to  register. 
Blanks  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

PROCEEDINGS 

The  complete  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  in  the  March, 
1910,  issue  of  The  Annals”  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  reprinted  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25,  paper  covers,  $1.  Copies  may  be  ordered 
from  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  or  from  any  district  office  of  the  Committee. 

MEMBERSHIP 

All  persons  are  invited  to  join  in  the  campaign  against  child  labor  by  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers  pay  $2  or  more,  Sustaining  $25  or  more.  Guarantors  $100  or 
more.  All  members  are  entitled  to  the  publications  of  the  Committee 
for  one  year,  including  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference. 


Umptiim  (Committr? 


Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
Miss  Mary  P.  Follett, 

Miss  Rose  Lamb, 

Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward, 

Miss  Emily 


Miss  Ellen  M.  Coolidge, 
Mrs.  Robert  Grant, 

Miss  Edith  M.  Howes, 
Miss  Helen  Cheever, 

F.  Carpenter. 
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Officers 
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Henry  Abrahams 
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Meyer  Bloomfield 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
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Hon.  Nathan  D.  Bill 
Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks 
Thomas  Chew 
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Frank  A.  Day 
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WHAT  DOES  CHILD  LABOR  REFORM  COST  THE 

COMMUNITY? 


By  Jane  Addams. 


I  shall  try  to  tell  you  some  of  our  experiences  in  Illinois  in 
relation  to  child  labor  legislation,  and  how  we  were  finally  led 
away  from  merely  restrictive  measures  into  all  sorts  of  under¬ 
takings  in  trying  to  provide  education  and  recreation  for  the 
children. 

In  1901,  Illinois  had  only  one  child  labor  provision  upon  its 
books,  and  that  referred  only  to  children  working  in  mines.  In 
I9°3  the  protection  of  the  law  was  extended  to  children  working 
in  sweatshops  and  factories.  At  once  it  became  evident  that  Illinois 
must  modify  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  we  finally  equipped 
ourselves  with  a  splendid  parental  school.  We  discovered  that 
certain  boys  who  did  not  get  on  very  well  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
when  they  were  sent  out  in  the  country  to  this  parental  school, 
developed  a  taste  for  farming,  for  stock  growing  and  for  all  sorts 
of  things,  simply  because  they  had  something  to  do  with  their  hands. 
Several  years  later  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Law  was  extended 
to  include  children  working  in  mercantile  establishments  and  of¬ 
fices,  and  at  that  time  we  were  able  to  get  a  provision  that  no  child 
could  receive  a  certificate  unless  he  was  able  to  read  and  write. 

A  very  astonishing  thing  happened  as  a  result  of  that  provi¬ 
sion.  Certain  schools,  largely  those  in  the  foreign  communities, 
which  had  been  quite  large  enough  before  this  provision  was 
enacted,  suddenly  became  filled  to  overflowing.  I  remember  one 
school  in  the  stockyards  which  increased  from  50  to  150  in  the 
fifth  grade  alone,  and  the  increases  came  right  along  in  all  of  the 
lower  grades,  for  even  little  creatures  of  four  were  entered  as 
aged  six,  in  order  that  they  might  more  speedily  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  more  early  attain  the  advanced  age  of  fourteen. 

And  then  later,  through  the  juvenile  court,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  surprising  number  of  children  got  into  difficulties,  some  of 
them  out  of  school  hours  and  many  others  after  their  long  hours 
of  work  in  the  factories  and  shops. 

And  finally  it  was  said  by  good  citizens  all  over  the  city,  “It  is 
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foolish  that  children  should  be  arrested  and  brought  into  the  juve¬ 
nile  court  for  playing  ball  on  the  streets;  it  is  very  absurd  that  a 
child  should  get  his  name  so  close  to  the  criminal  records  of  Cook 
County  merely  because  he  obstructs  traffic  playing  leapfrog.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  get  these  boys  a  place  to  play.” 

So  gradually  we  have  built  up  in  Chicago  a  system  of  small 
parks,  each  park — and  here  I  will  boast  a  little,  in  true  Chicago 
spirit — each  one  of  these  small  parks  is  equipped  with  a  field  house 
costing  $90,000.  It  has  in  it  a  gymnasium  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls ;  it  has  in  it  club  rooms,  public  library  stations,  dance 
halls,  in  which  young  people  may  come  together  and  have  decent 
recreation.  Outside  of  these  park  houses,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
are  open  air  gymnasia,  swimming  pools  and  athletic  fields,  and 
all  of  those  things  to  which  young  people  are  so  quickly  attracted. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  this  is  what  happened.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  the  region  of  these  small  parks  where  once  many 
boys  had  been  arrested,  the  number  was  gradually  lessened,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  years  it  was  reduced  more  than  a  third.  Children 
were  not  arrested,  simply  because  they  had  the  outlet  for  their 
energies  which  the  small  parks  afforded. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  taxpayers  had  objected  to  these  small 
parks;  the  taxpayer  always  objects  when  his  taxes  go  up  suddenly 
and  he  does  not  quite  understand  the  reason  why.  We  were  able, 
however,  to  say  to  those  taxpayers  of  Chicago:  ‘‘It  is  true  that  your 
park  tax  has  increased,  but  it  is  also  true  that  your  county  tax, 
that  tax  which  took  care  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  has  decreased, 
so  that  at  the  present  moment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fifteen  of 
these  very  expensive  field  houses  are  being  managed  in  Chicago, 
you  are  paying  less  taxes  than  you  paid  five  years  ago.” 

Now,  it  seems  to  many  of  us  that  that  is  one  of  the  results 
of  that  child  labor  legislation  which  began  so  long  ago,  in  1901, 
because  this  is  a  curious  thing  in  regard  to  children :  if  you  study 
their  needs,  if  you  feel  identified  with  their  futures,  if  you  are 
mortified  when  they  go  wrong,  you  are  gradually  led  out  into  all 
sorts  of  activities  in  their  behalf. 

Then  we  have  found  also  that  a  surprising  number  of  boys  come 
to  grief  during  the  first  two  years  after  they  go  to  work,  boys  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  We  are  slowly  dis¬ 
covering  that  many  of  these  boys  are  badly  placed.  A  boy  who  is 
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big  and  clumsy  and  likes  to  do  outdoor  things,  to  lift  with  his 
heavy  muscles,  while  he  imagines  himself  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas, 
does  not  work  very  well  when  he  is  put  into  a  factory  to  fasten 
eyelets  into  shoes  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  case. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  study  the  vocations  of  these  children. 
We  are  discovering  that  children  must  be  prepared  for  the  things 
which  they  can  do  best,  and  some  wise  person  must  determine  at 
what  age,  at  what  time  and  with  what  temperament  a  child  can 
most  easily  be  inducted  into  a  given  vocation.  This  again  is  react¬ 
ing  upon  the  schools  in  a  surprising  way. 

Again  we  are  able  to  go  to  Mr.  Taxpayer  and  say  to  him:  We 
will  guarantee  that  we  will  reduce  the  delinquency  among  these 
boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  at  this  trying  period  when  they 
are  adjusting  themselves  to  industry,  if  you  will  establish  these 
vocation  bureaus  for  all  of  the  eighth  grade  children  who  are 
obliged  to  go  to  -work;  and  if  they  haven’t  had  the  proper  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools,  we  beg  of  you  to  so  modify  the  schools, 
or  to  so  add  other  schools  that  they  may  be  taken  care  of  and  the 
city  not  only  saved  the  expense  of  these  juvenile  delinquents  but 
the  parents  saved  the  heartbreak  which  an  erring  child  always 
brings,  and  the  boys  themselves  saved  the  chagrin  and  the  disgrace 
and  the  discouragement  which  going  wrong  always  entails. 

And  so  I  say  again,  that  beginning  with  your  merely  restrictive 
child  labor  law,  you  are  entering  at  the  same  time  upon  a  most 
fascinating  road  towards  all  sorts  of  other  things  which  a  great 
city  will  provide  for  its  children.  And  this  one  message  I  can 
bring  quite  definitely,  that  while  it  seems  as  though  you  are  reducing 
your  industrial  assets,  while  it  appears  you  are  increasing  the 
taxes  of  the  city,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  you  are  in  reality  increasing  your  industrial 
assets  and  decreasing  your  taxation.  You  will  gradually  spend 
your  money  more  wisely  and  more  intelligently ;  you  will  enter  into 
a  friendship  and  an  understanding  with  the  child,  so  that  you  will 
realize  what  he  needs  at  certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions; 
you  will  first  of  all  be  ashamed  that  you  ever  thought  he  ought  to 
labor  to  support  grown  up  people,  and  then  you  will  wonder  that 
you  ever  thought  he  could  walk  along  the  street  like  a  sober  deacon 
when  he  was  longing  to  play  all  sorts  of  fascinating  games,  and 
thirdly  you  will  discover  that  if  you  would  fit  him  for  industry. 
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you  must  begin  to  consider  the  child  and  the  industry  together, 
and  make  some  sort  of  a  connection  between  the  two. 

In  our  own  neighborhood  at  Hull  House  we  have  discovered 
another  thing  about  these  boys.  We  have  had  representing  us  in 
the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  a  certain  alderman  in  Chicago  who  has  a  rather  unsavory 
reputation.  We  have  tried  at  various  times  to  dislodge  him,  but 
we  have  never  succeeded,  and  we  have  finally  made  up  our  minds 
that  unless  he  grows  ambitious  and  wants  to  go  to  Congress,  we 
never  shall  get  rid  of  him  in  the  nineteenth  ward. 

A  little  study  of  the  children  of  the  nineteenth  ward,  especially 
of  the  boys,  divulged  this :  that  the  boys  who  went  around  the 
ward  in  gangs — and  curiously  enough  every  boy  does  belong  to  a 
gang,  especially  if  he  be  an  Irish  boy,  from  whom  our  politicians 
are  mostly  made — were  learning  the  very  method,  the  very  technique 
most  useful  to  the  kind  of  alderman  with  which  our  ward  is  blessed. 

The  boy  at  the  head  of  the  gang  in  Chicago  is  called  the  “song- 
and-dance-man in  Boston  they  call  him  the  “councilor.”  I  do 
not  know  why  in  either  case,  but  that  is  what  they  do  call  them. 
This  “song-and-dance-man”  has  it  put  up  to  him  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  the  gang  to  do  all  the  time,  and  if  he  can  provide  something 
on  the  edge  of  law-breaking,  which  is  very  exciting,  he  is  all  the  more 
successful. 

When  he  grows  a  little  older,  he  keeps  on  with  this  gang.  He 
tells  them  the  saloons  which  are  protected,  so  that  they  may  go  there 
without  fear  of  being  interrupted  by  the  police.  He  tells  them  the 
gambling  places  which  are  quite  safe,  and  he  gives  them  the  tip 
in  this  thing  and  that  thing,  even  to  the  justice  before  whom  they 
may  appear  and  be  protected  by  the  alderman. 

All  this  is  exactly  the  training  for  the  kind  of  alderman  we 
have  in  our  ward.  He  takes  care  of  his  friends  who  vote  for  him 
and  sees  that  the  law  does  not  press  too  hard  on  them ;  and  if 
they  do  get  into  trouble,  some  higher  power,  through  his  influence 
will  get  them  out  again. 

We  gradually  discovered  that  we  were  training  up  that  type 
of  politician  right  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  one  set  of  boys  after  an¬ 
other  whose  only  idea  of  political  association  and  civic  righteous¬ 
ness  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  they  learned  in  the  gang,  and 
which  prepared  them  directly  for  this  sort  of  political  life. 
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Every  settlement  has  long  and  sometimes  dreary  lessons  on 
civics,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  and  the  boy  will  listen  to  all  of  them,  if  you  can  catch 
him,  but  what  he  really  learns  of  life  is  the  thing  he  learns  with 
his  companions,  and  the  way  he  learns  to  act  with  other  people  is 
the  basis  of  his  future  political  relationships. 

So  we  said  if  we  could  break  up  these  gangs,  it  would  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  lo  and  behold,  when  we  had 
the  playgrounds,  while  we  were  wondering  how  we  could  break 
up  the  gangs,  the  gangs  broke  up  themselves.  If  six  or  eight  or 
ten  gangs  enter  into  a  playground  at  the  same  time,  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  playground  has  only  to  be  concerned  that  each  one  has 
an  equal  chance ;  “that  the  liberty  of  each”  in  the  words  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  “is  limited  only  by  the  like  liberty  of  all.”  So  if 
one  gang  wants  to  use  the  apparatus  too  long  or  if  one  wants  to 
rule  the  playground,  the  man  in  charge  says:  “Not  at  all,  Mr. 
Song-and-dance-man,  this  is  a  public  playground  and  belongs  equally 
to  all  the  boys  in  this  neighborhood.”  And  you  begin  to  give  quite 
another  notion  of  political  life  to  the  hundreds  of  boys  who  use 
the  playground,  as  they  find  that  they  are  obliged  to  take  their  turns 
in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  city. 
And  very  soon  they  learn  that  only  as  a  boy  distinguishes  himself 
by  actual  achievements  such  as  boys  so  much  admire,  the  turning 
around  and  around  an  innumerable  number  of  times  on  the  bars, 
or  something  else,  which  is  quite  different  from  political  manipula¬ 
tion — only  in  some  such  way  as  that  is  he  able  to  win  the  admiration 
of  his  fellows. 

We  have  discovered  that  in  these  playgrounds  of  ours  we  are 
breaking  up  a  certain  type  of  politician  who  has  so  long  reigned 
in  Chicago.  And  we  also  believe  that  when  city  children  are  free 
from  the  premature  labor,  free  from  that  dull  kind  of  education 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  life  which  comes  after,  when  they 
have  a  chance  to  use  some  initiative,  to  plan  for  their  own  futures 
in  relation  to  the  things  that  they  like  to  do,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  such  an  aroused  community  in  Chicago  that  at  length  our 
moral  energy  and  our  civic  enterprise  will  equal  our  long-famed 
commercial  energy  and  our  huge,  unwieldy  bulk. 
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CHILD  LABOR  A  MENACE  TO  CIVILIZATION 


By  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 

Chairman,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer,  the 
importance  of  this  movement,  as  being  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  child,  but  of  civilization. 

There  is  a  Greek  legend,  according  to  which  an  ancient  city 
was  built  to  the  sound  of  music.  A  great  musician  struck  the  lyre, 
and  as  the  strains  he  wooed  from  it  rose  into  the  air,  so  rose  the 
walls  of  the  favored  city.  The  meaning  of  the  legend  is  transparent. 
Music  was  to  the  Greeks  the  incarnation  of  measure.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  whole  life  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  should 
be  musical— that  is,  subject  to  due  restraints.  They  would  have 
condemned  as  grotesque  a  civilization  based  on  the  exaggerated 
appreciation  of  a  single  end,  such  as  material  prosperity,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  absence  of  self-containment  in  the  pursuit  of  this  and 
by  lack  of  consideration  for  other,  higher  social  interests. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  ancient  story  on  visiting,  as 
I  have  now  done  for  the  first  time,  your  beautiful  and  wonderful 
city,  situated,  as  it  is,  between  its  lovely  hills:  a  city  extemporized, 
as  it  were,  at  the  bidding  of  energy  and  genius ;  a  city  destined,  it 
would  seem,  to  become  the  centre  of  an  ever-increasing  population. 
And  I  could  not  but  wish  that  your  Birmingham,  too,  may,  like  that 
city  of  old,  be  built  to  the  sound  of  music— that  is,  with  due  regard 
to  the  nobler  human  purposes  involved  in  the  future  civilization 
of  your  community  as  well  as  of  the  whole  country. 

The  child  labor  movement  is  making  headway  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  though  with  unequal  acceleration.  There 
have  been  notable  gains,  both  in  legislation  and  also,  though  not 
equally  so,  in  enforcement.  The  former,  without  the  latter,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  is  inadequate.  And  yet,  what  even  mere  legislation 
can  accomplish  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  number 
of  young  persons  who  enter  the  field  of  industry  art  of  the  minimum 
age  permitted  by  the  law.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  by  raising  the 
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minimum  age  the  influx  of  young  persons  into  industry  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  controlled. 

Everywhere,  then,  there  has  been  a  distinct  forward  movement ; 
and  yet  the  goal  is  still  very  distant  and  we  need  the  earnest  sup¬ 
port  and  co-operation  of  all  who  appreciate  “the  holy  war”  in  which 
wre  are  engaged;  a  war  having  for  its  object  the  stability  of  civi¬ 
lization  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Permit  me,  with  particular  emphasis,  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  point.  All  students  of  sociology  are  practically  agreed 
that  it  was  the  prolonged  infancy  of  the  human  child  that  made 
civilization  possible.  The  long  period  during  which  the  child  is 
non-productive  has  been  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the  evolution 
of  human  beings;  and  this  for  two  reasons — first,  the  prolonged 
state  of  dependence  has  elicited  the  tenderer  traits,  the  capacity  for 
self-sacrifice,  in  the  parents.  Without  the  children  pulling  at  our 
heart-strings  we  should  still  be  savages  to-day.  Without  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  no  civilization  is  worth  having. 

In  the  next  place,  the  prolonged  exemption  of  the  child  from 
productive  industry  has  been  the  means  of  securing  to  it  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  physical  growth  and  of  mental  preparation  for  the 
later  work  of  life. 

The  thinkers  of  the  world,  those  who  have  given  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  problems  of  human  development,  unite  to  impress 
upon  us  the  truth  that  mankind  has  slowly  grown  out  of  the  state 
of  primitive  barbarity,  has  slowly  climbed  to  the  level  upon  which 
we  stand  to-day,  thanks  to  the  leisure  and  respite  granted  to  the 
young  offspring  of  human  beings.  And  yet,  at  this  very  moment 
we  find  that  wherever  mechanical  industry  is  introduced  the  tempta¬ 
tion  proves  almost  irresistible  for  those  who  have  in  mind  only 
immediate  and  quick  material  aggrandizement,  to  rob  the  child  of 
that  leisure  and  respite  so  necessary  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  progress  in  general,  and  to  employ  the  cheap  labor  of  little 
children  in  order  to  multiply  profits. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman 
and  Child  Workers  in  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  fig¬ 
ures:  In  five  Southern  states,  143  establishments  were  selected,  and 
in  these  establishments,  and  in  nine  or  ten  others,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  there  were  found  well-nigh  a  thousand  children,  eleven 
years  and  under,  at  work.  Think  of  it ! — children  of  eleven  years 
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old  and  under  at  work.  To  one  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  such 
a  statement  seems  hardly  credible ;  yet  the  statistical  data  have  not 
been  impugned.  We  find  that  of  children  seven  years  old,  there 
were  in  these  establishments  seventeen ;  of  children  eight  years  old, 
twenty-eight ;  of  children  nine  years  old,  107 ;  of  children  ten  years 
old,  283 ;  of  children  eleven  years  old,  494. 

Many  of  us  have  children  of  the  same  ages — eleven  and  ten 
and  nine  and  eight  and  seven.  I  ask  you,  in  imagination,  to  put 
your  own  children  into  the  places  of  these  little  wage-workers. 
Can  you  imagine  yourselves,  for  an  instant  satisfied  that  any  child 
of  yours,  of  such  tender  years,  should  be  compelled  to  toil  at 
monotonous,  wearying,  uninspiring,  uneducating  labor,  as  are  these 
children? 

Is  there  not  something  contrary  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
American  people  in  these  conditions?  Is  it,  I  ask,  congenial  to  our 
character,  to  our  institutions,  to  permit  that  the  weak  shall  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  strong?  Is  it  in  harmony  with  American  principles 
that  949  children  eleven  years  and  under  shall  do  work  that  ought 
to  be  done  by  adults? 

But,  if  we  ask  for  the  reasons  that  have  made  this  state  of 
things  possible,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the  principal  reason  is 
ignorance  and  lack  of  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  parents,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  general  public  alike,  rather  than  any  desire  to 
inflict  harm.  And  if  we  consider  the  operating  motives,  I  think  they 
may  perhaps  be  classified  briefly  as  follows: 

Child  Labor  Maintained  by  Fallacy 

In  the  first  place,  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  exceptional  to 
average  cases.  An  employer  who  began  to  work  as  a  child,  who 
never  had  any  special  educational  advantages,  who  forced  his  way 
upward  by  sheer  pluck,  intelligence,  shrewdness  and  will-power — 
such  a  man  is  disposed  to  ask:  Why  cannot  others  achieve  what 
I  have  accomplished?  He  forgets  that  he  is  the  exception  that 
is  very  far  from  proving  the  rule.  He  has  had  exceptional  gifts, 
exceptional  tenacity,  exceptional  opportunities  ! 

A  second  reason— especially  in  the  Southern  States— is  the 
marked  individualism  that  resents  the  interference  of  the  state,  and 
would  limit  such  interference  within  the  narrowest  bounds.  This 
narrow  attitude  is  giving  way,  and  is  bound  to  give  way,  more  and 
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more,  under  the  imperative  pressure  of  social  necessities,  and  a 
more  enlightened  individualism  will  take  its  place — an  individual¬ 
ism  which  realizes  that  collective  action  within  its  proper  field  is 
not  only  not  prejudicial  to  the  highest  development  and  enrichment 
of  individual  life,  but  is  rather  its  indispensable  prerequisite. 

A  third  motive  is  false  sympathy.  The  wages  of  the  little  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  said,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  income  required  by 
the  family.  And  from  this  point  of  view  it  seems  unfeeling  to  de¬ 
prive  the  parents  of  that  increment  to  their  revenue  which  can  be 
furnished  by  the  little  hands.  This  argument,  however,  is  based 
upon  a  failure  to  see  that  if  the  earnings  of  the  children  were  with¬ 
drawn,  in  the  long  run  the  adult-wage  would  rise.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  period  of  transition  before  this  appreciation  could  take  place, 
there  would  be  suffering.  But  is  it  not  the  duty  of  society  in 
general  to  come  to  the  rescue  at  this  point  and  to  minimize  the 
evils  that  are  always  involved  in  any  passage  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  stage? 

The  appeal  to  sympathy,  I  contend,  is  fallacious.  Admit  that 
the  present  condition  is  evil,  admit  that  a  better  condition  can  be 
reached ;  then  it  is  a  profound  error  to  limit  the  appeal  of  sentiment 
to  the  sufferings  to  be  endured  in  the  interval,  instead  of  directing 
it  to  the  continuous  and  multifold  evils  that  will  ensue  if  the  present 
condition  remain  unaltered. 

And  there  is  one  point  more  to  be  noted.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  is  retarded,  why 
it  meets  with  such  persistent  opposition,  is  sectional  patriotism. 
I  think  we  shall  find  in  any  new  community,  combined  with  the 
individual  desire  to  get  wealth  quickly,  an  ambition  that  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  one  is  a  member  may  compare  favorably  with 
others  in  respect  to  rapid  material  progress.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  a  section  like  this  wonderful  Southern  country, 
the  immense  resources  of  which  have  been  lying  dormant  so  long, 
and  which  is  now  opening  up  prospects  of  vast  extension  of  power 
and  wealth  to  those  whose  imagination  is  capable  of  conceiving  of 
them. 

We  may  allow  for  the  unselfishness,  or,  to  speak  more  truth¬ 
fully,  the  collective  selfishness,  implied  in  this  motive.  But  none 
the  less  we  must  insist  upon  the  peril  and  the  folly  of  striving  for 
economic  power  at  the  expense  of  those  permanent  social  assets  and 
interests  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning. 
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Robbing  Society  of  Childhood 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what  I  have  here  in 
mind.  In  the  same  government  report  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  several  cases  are  mentioned  that  have  occurred  in  North 
Carolina  mills.  They  are  not  typical  in  any  sense ;  but  they  do 
indicate  the  dangers  incurred,  the  havoc  wrought,  whenever  the 
materialistic  incentive  is  allowed  to  operate  unchecked. 

In  one  of  the  mills  the  children  of  a  single  family — one  thirteen 
years  old,  one  eleven  years  old,  and  one  ten  years  old — have  worked 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eight  months  preceding  the  investi¬ 
gation,  on  an  average  seventeen  hours  a  day.  Consulting  the  pay¬ 
rolls,  the  investigator  found  that  they  were  paid  off  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-eight  to  eighty-four  hours  a  week.  These  children  would 
work  from  six  a.  m. — remember,  children  thirteen,  eleven  and 
ten  years  of  age — until  six  p.  m.,  with  thirty-five  minutes  inter¬ 
mission  for  dinner,  and  then,  after  supper,  would  frequently  return 
to  work  for  half  the  night  until  midnight,  or  would  remain  at  home 
until  midnight  and  then  turn  in  to  work  the  second  shift  of  the 
night — children,  I  repeat,  ten,  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Imprint  these  facts  upon  your  memory.  Such  concrete  cases  are 
more  cogent  than  a  world  of  abstract  argument.  Such  conditions 
are  still  possible  in  the  United  States.  And  why  are  these  children 
so  mercilessly  overtaxed?  In  some  cases,  it  is  true  that  the  father, 
being  a  ne’er-do-well,  simply  lives  on  the  earnings  of  his  children. 
But  in  the  case  mentioned  it  was  not  so;  the  father  of  the  family 
was  himself  a  hard-working  man.  He  did  not  spare  himself — he 
worked  hard  day  by  day.  He  was  merciless  to  himself,  and  he  was 
merciless  to  his  offspring.  Often,  indeed,  we  find  that  those  who 
are  willing  themselves  to  endure  the  greatest  hardships  are  the  most 
ruthless  and  pitiless  toward  others.  This  man  did  not  spare  him¬ 
self,  and  he  did  not  spare  his  own  flesh.  He  worked,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  worked.  And,  of  course,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  not 
one  of  them  had  any  education,  that  neither  the  parents  nor  the 
children  could  read  or  write. 

Then  there  is  another  family  mentioned  where  there  were  five 
wage-earners,  several  of  them  children.  Together  they  had  accum¬ 
ulated  in  one  year  the  sum  of  $400,  but  neither  the  adults  nor 
the  children  of  that  family  could  read  or  write.  And  the  youngest, 
it  is  said,  was  an  exceptionally  bright  child — a  child  of  ten  years. 
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Surely  it  is  pitiful  to  think  of  an  exceptionally  bright  child  who  has 
not  the  opportunity  to  acquire  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

In  this  government  report  we  learn  also  that  not  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  children  who  are  at  work  at  fourteen  have  ever  had  as 
much  as  twelve  months’  schooling. 

And  so  I  repeat,  that  not  merely  considerations  of  sentiment, 
but  concern  for  American  civilization  should  enlist  us  in  this  move¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  the  children.  For  how  shall  we  ever 
work  democracy  with  men  who,  when  they  were  fourteen  years  of 
age,  had  not  even  had  twelve  months’  schooling?  Or  with  un¬ 
usually  bright  children  who  had  not  seen  the  interior  of  a  school¬ 
room?  Or  with  children  who  are  in  the  mills — I  will  not  say 
seventeen  hours  a  day,  but  during  the  normal  factory  day?  Chil¬ 
dren  as  young  as  these,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  the  South, 
and  so  many  more  in  other  sections  of  our  land. 

Menace  to  Efficiency 

And  there  is  yet  one  other  reason  which  I  wish  to  mention. 
A  general  discussion  is  at  present  going  on,  on  the  subject  of 
efficiency,  and  whatever  doubts  may  be  expressed  as  to  certain 
means  of  producing  efficiency,  it  is  unquestionable  that  efficiency 
itself,  of  the  right  kind,  is  the  condition,  not  only  of  progress,  but 
of  maintaining  the  standards  at  which  we  have  already  arrived. 
Efficiency  means  physical  vigor  unimpaired,  for  without  a  sound 
body  there  cannot  be  a  forward-reaching,  vigorous  intelligence. 
Efficiency  means  mental  training  of  such  a  kind  that  the  worker 
shall  understand  the  principles  underlying  the  processes.  The  effi¬ 
cient  worker — the  skilled  worker,  as  we  call  him — is  he  who,  instead 
of  merely  repeating  a  process,  understands  the  reasons  for  it,  and 
therefore  is  intelligent  about  it ;  and  because  he  is  in  daily  touch  with 
the  details  of  the  work,  can  suggest  improvements  of  it.  Efficiency, 
then,  depends  on  physical  strength  and  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  nothing  else  than  a  movement  having  for 
its  purpose  to  provide,  for  those  young  children  who  are  to  be  the 
workers  in  America,  the  possibility  of  becoming  efficient.  Without 
this  supreme  quality  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
workers  of  other  countries.  Without  it  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  and  to  further  elevate  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
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working  class.  Efficiency  in  all  lines  of  activity  is  to-day,  more 
than  ever,  the  supreme  desideratum.  But  how  can  the  thousands 
of  young  children  who  are  employed  to-day  become  efficient,  if  we 
waste  their  possibilities  by  premature  exploitation?  How  can  they 
become  efficient  if  not  fifty  per  cent  of  them  have  twelve  months’ 
schooling?  How  can  we  ever  hope  to  make  them  efficient  unless  we 
preserve  for  them  intact  and  sacred  the  prolonged  childhood,  on 
the  basis  of  which  humanity  has  risen  to  the  level  of  civilization  it 
occupies  to-day? 


Persons  who  contribute  $2  or  more  annually  toward  the  support  of  the  child 
labor  campaign  are  enrolled  as  associate  members,  $25  or  more  as  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers,  and  $100  or  more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Committee  and  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement 
throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY  AND  CHILD  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


By  Charles  L.  Chute. 


For  many  generations  the  glass-making  industry  has  been  a 
large  employer  of  child  labor.  Ever  since  the  employment  of  vast 
numbers  of  children  as  wage-earners  in  this  country  began  to 
assume  its  true  proportions  as  a  most  serious  industrial  problem, 
the  attention  of  those  enlisted  in  the  campaign  against  injurious 
child  labor  has  been  frequently  turned  toward  the  glass-manufac¬ 
turing  industry.  Not  only  are  young  boys  used  here  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  in  the  continuous  work  of  the  glass  factory  are  still 
employed  a  great  deal  at  night.  Moreover,  opposition  on  the  part 
of  glass  manufacturers  has  accompanied  every  attempt  to  secure 
adequate  child  labor  legislation  in  the  glass-making  states.  The 
manufacturers  have  denied  the  necessity  for  such  laws  and  opposed 
them  openly  in  legislative  halls.  To-day  there  are  those  who  con¬ 
tend  that  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  cure  the  evils  existing 
within  the  walls  of  their  own  plants  have  not  been  successful  and 
have  wrought  more  harm  than  good. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  ever  since  it  began  its 
work  in  1904,  has  been  studying  child  labor  in  the  glass  industry. 
Following  up  this  work  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  industry 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1910.  The  writer,  pursuing  graduate  work 
at  the  time  in  Ohio  State  University,  was  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  investigation  extended  over  six  months.  In  all  ninety-nine 
active  plants,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  pressed  and  blown  glass¬ 
ware,  located  in  five  of  the  principal  glass-manufacturing  states, 
were  visited.  Plants  manufacturing  window  and  other  building  glass 
were  not  included,  as  they  form  a  separate  industry  employing  few 
children.  In  Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  every  plant  in  operation  was 
visited,  an  especial  effort  was  made  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  child  labor  laws  of  these  two  states  upon  the  industry,  the  chil¬ 
dren  concerned,  and  the  community;  opinions  and  statements  from 
the  glass  manufacturers  being  especially  sought.  In  Indiana,  Penn- 
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s^lvania,  and  West  Virginia  the  need  for  similar  legislation  as 
shown  in  the  glass-factory  towns  was  studied.  From  the  work 
done  in  these  different  states  we  are  able  to  compare  conditions 
existing  under  a  most  primitive  and  backward  law,  as  that  of  West 
\  irginia,  with  those  brought  about  by  some  of  the  most  progressive 
child  labor  laws  in  the  Union. 

What  were  the  laws  in  force  in  these  states  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  ?  Briefly,  Ohio  and  Illinois  prohibited  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  sixteen  at  night  and  forbade  their  employ¬ 
ment  over  eight  hours  a  day.  In  Ohio,  these  limitations  extended 
to  girls  under  eighteen.  In  neither  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  nor  West 
Virginia  was  there  prohibition  of  night  work  above  fourteen  except 
for  girls  in  Pennsylvania,  and  no  limitation  of  hours  except  to  ten 
per  day.  All  the  states  except  West  Virginia  forbade  employment 
of  children  in  factories  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  That  state  had 
practically  no  effective  child  labor  law  at  the  time  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  Three  of  the  states,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  required 
employment  certificates  carrying  with  them  proof  of  age  and  some 
educational  requirements  for  children  employed  under  sixteen. 
Indiana  required  only  a  parent’s  affidavit  of  age. 

The  number  of  child  workers  found  employed  in  the  plants 
visited  is  of  first  concern.  The  table  following  gives  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  children  under  sixteen  found  regularly  employed  in 
all  the  plants  at  the  time  they  were  visited. 


Is  UMBER  AND  Per  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN  AND  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 

in  the  Establishments  Investigated 


Number  of 

Under  16  years 

State 

glass  plants 

Total  employees 

visited 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per  cent 

Illinois . 

II 

5,520 

209 

O 

209 

3-8 

Ohio . 

28 

10,065 

47° 

6 

476 

4-7 

Indiana . 

31 

10,280 

646 

46 

692 

6.7 

West  Virginia  . 

14 

4,245 

364 

18 

382 

9.0 

Pennsylvania . . 

is 

2,198 

284 

2 

286 

130 

Total . 

99 

32,308 

i,973 

72 

2,045 

6-3 

This  table  is  given  because  of  the  significant  comparison  which 
may  be  made  between  the  states.  Those  states  having  the  lowest 
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percentage  of  child  workers  are  Illinois  and  Ohio,  the  two  states 
having  most  advanced  and  effective  child  labor  laws.  In  Illinois 
these  laws  were  found  to  be  better  enforced  than  in  Ohio.  The 
recent  United  States  Government  report  on  the  glass  industry  also 
shows  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  children  in  the  industry.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  advanced  child  labor  laws  in  these  two  states  have  been 
a  large  factor  in  reducing  child  labor  in  the  industry,  a  conclusion 
supported  by  opinions  and  testimony  from  very  many  of  the  best 
informed  in  those  states. 

We  are  considering  Ohio  and  Illinois  together,  as  their  laws 
are  similar  and  conditions  relating  to  the  glass  industry  were 
found  very  much  alike.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  strict  enforcement  it  is  found  that  the  child  labor  laws  in 
both  Ohio  and  Illinois  are  being  enforced  fairly  well.  They  have 
also  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  show  clear  results.  What  are 
these  results? 

At  all  plants  employers  were  questioned  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
child  labor  laws  on  the  number  of  children  employed.  All  but  four 
of  the  thirty-nine  plants  in  the  two  states  reported  a  smaller  number 
(in  most  cases  much  smaller)  now  than  at  the  time  the  law  was  first 
enacted  or  at  the  starting  of  their  plants,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  eighteen  plants  reported  a  decided  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  their  employees.  Seven  plants  which  used  many  boys 
under  sixteen  in  1902  or  1903  have  to-day  eliminated  them  entirely, 
and  two  others,  more  recently  established,  use  none.  In  these  plants 
the  mode  of  adjustment  to  the  law  forbidding  night  employment 
and  requiring  an  eight-hour  day  has  been  the  entire  elimination  of 
children  under  sixteen. 

Inquiring  into  the  effect  of  these  laws  upon  the  other  thirty 
plants  we  find  that  twelve  plants  were  violating  the  law  and  employ¬ 
ing  boys  under  sixteen  on  the  night  shift,  but  in  most  cases  were 
using  fewer  such  boys  by  night  than  by  day.  The  remaining  eighteen 
had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  night  law  by  employing  the  younger 
boys  in  the  daytime  only.  Formerly,  practically  all  employed  in  the 
glass  house, — both  boys  and  men, — had  alternated,  working  one  week 
by  day  and  the  following  week  by  night.  Now  most  of  these 
plants  are  employing  older  boys  and  men  continuously  by  night  to 
take  the  places  of  the  younger  boys  working  continuously  by  day. 
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Wherever  the  children’s  eight-hour  law  was  found  to  be 
enforced,  the  tendency  also  was  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
younger  workers.  In  Illinois  this  law  was  found  well  enforced ;  in 
Ohio,  where  it  has  not  been  in  effect  as  long,  enforcement  was 
irregular,  depending  largely  on  the  efficiency  of  district  factory 
inspectors.  However,  many  of  the  plants  employing  children  were 
complying  with  the  law,  and  as  a  consequence  were  sending  the 
child  workers  home  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  sooner  than 
the  adult  workers.  There  was  much  complaint  of  this  requirement, 
but  evidently  the  disadvantage  is  offset  by  the  lower  wages  the 
young  workers  receive. 

In  opposition  to  their  child  labor  laws  many  arguments  were 
advanced  by  the  glass  manufacturers  interviewed  in  the  two  states. 
Only  three  need  be  considered.  The  claim  was  made,  (i)  that  the 
laws  have  crippled  the  industry;  (2)  that  they  have  been  a  hardship 
to  poor  families;  (3)  that  they  have  prevented  boys  from  learning 
the  trade. 

Perhaps  these  objections  should  have  been  put  in  the  future 
tense,  as  they  have  always  been  more  vehemently  advanced  as  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  so  are  being  put  forth  to-day.  Few  manufacturers  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois  were  found  who  claimed  that  such  dire  results  as 
were  freely  predicted  when  the  laws  were  enacted,  had,  to  any 
great  extent,  followed  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  and  fewer  still 
gave  facts  to  support  such  a  claim. 

The  investigation  disclosed  the  following  facts:  Not  a  single 
glass  plant  has  left  either  state  or  has  failed  because  of  these  laws. 
Careful  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand 
eight  plants  have  moved  into  Ohio  or  Illinois  from  unrestricted 
states  (Indiana  or  West  Virginia)  since  the  laws  prohibiting  night 
employment  of  children  were  passed,  and  seven  other  new  plants 
have  been  established  in  these  states.  United  States  Census  reports, 
reports  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  in  Ohio,  and  statistics  taken 
from  the  Glass  Trade  Directory  prove  that  the  industry  has  had  an 
almost  continuous  growth  in  both  states  during  the  past  eight  years. 
Most  of  the  plants  have  grown  and  prospered  and  were  not  found 
to  be  any  more  handicapped  for  want  of  boys  than  were  plants  in 
unrestricted  states. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  whether  these  laws  have 
caused  undue  hardship  to  poor  families.  This  claim  was  repeatedly 
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made  by  manufacturers,  but  in  almost  no  cases  by  anyone  else.  It 
was  denied  repeatedly  by  school  officers,  poor  officials,  charitable 
society  agents  and  others.  Much  more  poverty  was  noticeable  in 
the  glass  towns  and  among  the  families  of  boys  who  work  in  the 
glass  factories  in  Indiana  and  West  Virginia  than  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  In  short,  every  indication  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
more  child  labor  the  more  poverty  and  hardship  to  the  poor  family. 

In  Alton,  Illinois,  stands  the  largest  glass  plant  in  the  world. 
Its  eight  great  factories  are  running  day  and  night,  employing  more 
than  4,000  men  and  boys,  and  turning  out  thousands  of  bottles  a  day. 
Until  recently  it  was  almost  the  only  industry  in  Alton.  From  200 
to  400  boys  under  sixteen,  most  of  them  working  partly  at  night, 
were  employed  there  at  the  time  the  present  Illinois  child  labor  laws 
began  to  be  enforced.  When  the  plant  was  visited  there  were 
scarcely  fifty  boys  under  sixteen  employed,  all  by  day  and  all  not 
over  eight  hours  a  day,  although  the  plant  is  larger  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  use  of  older  boys  and  men  in  the  places  of  the  little 
boys  has  been,  according  to  officials  of  the  plant,  the  chief  method 
of  adjustment  to  the  law,  although  several  automatic  bottle-making 
machines,  which  practically  do  away  with  all  labor,  have  been  of 
late  installed.  When  the  present  child  labor  law  was  pending  in 
Illinois,  officials  of  this  plant  fought  the  same  and  publicly  stated 
that  such  a  law  “will  drive  us  out  of  the  state.”  To-day  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  plant  when  interviewed  in  Alton  says :  “When  the  law 
was  passed  we  thought  it  was  going  to  put  us  out  of  business,  but 
we  found  a  way  out.”  So  much  for  the  law’s  effect  upon  the 
industry. 

The  town  of  Alton,  at  the  time  of  the  many  raids  upon  this 
plant  which  led  up  to  the  strict  law  enforcement  of  to-day,  was 
full  of  poor  families,  existing  it  would  almost  seem,  only  through 
the  labor  of  their  young  boys  in  the  glass  plant.  These  boys  were 
turned  out.  There  was  little  other  work.  For  a  short  time  there 
was  suffering  in  that  town.  But  adjustment  was  made.  Public 
and  private  relief,  ineffective  before,  was  organized.  A  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  men  were  employed  at  the  plant  and  the  boys  were  sent  to 
school.  To-day  there  is  less  poverty,  by  far,  than  before  the  law 
was  passed,  the  old  importation  of  poor  families  from  the  country 
districts  to  secure  the  boys  for  the  factory  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
nearly  everyone  in  Alton  agrees  that  the  child  labor  laws  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  that  community. 
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The  third  objection  to  the  laws,  though  commonly  made  by 
certain  manufacturers,  was  effectively  answered  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers  and  by  the  facts  themselves.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
laws  hinder  boys  from  learning  the  glass-blowing  trade.  What 
there  rs  so  peculiar  in  the  art  of  glass-blowing  that  boys  of  sixteen 
or  over  cannot  acquire  it  at  the  same  age  that  they  acquire  nearly 
all  other  skilled  trades,  one  is  unable  to  see.  The  fact  remains  that 
boys  are  learning  this  trade  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  to-day  who  never 
entered  the  glass  house  till  they  were  sixteen  or  over.  It  is  a  further 
significant  fact  that  there  are  to-day  many  more  glass-blowers  in 
the  country  than  can  possibly  find  work.  One  is  inevitably  led  to 
believe  that  the  real  reason  for  this  unsubstantiated  claim  is  that  these 
manufacturers  desire  to  continue  to  exploit  the  small  boys,  not  at 
learning  any  trade,  but  at  the  monotonous  drudgery  of  glass  factory 
work. 

We  may  mention  briefly  two  further  results  of  these  laws  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois.  According  to  enthusiastic  testimony  by  nearly 
all  school  superintendents  and  teachers  interviewed  in  the  glass 
towns,  school  attendance  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  laws. 
In  twenty-seven  glass  factory  towns  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-two,  in 
which  the  facts  were  obtained,  the  superintendent  of  schools  or 
other  school  official  reported  an  increased  school  attendance  due  to 
these  laws.  In  several  towns  very  definite  figures  were  given  to 
prove  this.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  which  con¬ 
tains  three  large  glass  plants,  the  superintendent  of  schools  reported 
a  gain  in  school  enrollment  of  291  pupils  in  the  past  three  years, 
while  the  school  enumeration  had  remained  practically  stationary. 
He  said:  “This  increase  has  practically  all  been  in  the  upper  grades 
and  is  largely  due  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.” 

The  laws  are  now  very  popular  among  all  classes  in  these 
states.  It  was  nowhere  shown  that  the  laws  had  increased  idleness, 
or  been  anything  but  a  benefit.  As  one  prominent  glass  man  put  it, 
“We  shall  never  go  back  to  the  old  days.” 

In  contrast  with  the  progress  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  are  some 
conditions  found  in  the  more  backward  states.  The  table  given  has 
shown  a  larger  percentage  of  child  labor  in  Indiana,  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  plants.  Younger  children  were  also,  in  general, 
found  employed  in  these  states.  The  great  majority  of  the  young 
boys  employed  in  the  glass  factories  of  these  states,  unlike  Ohio 
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and  Illinois,  were  found  to  be  working  on  the  night  shift  and,  in 
most  cases,  were  alternating  every  week,  sleeping  one  week  by 
night,  the  next  by  day.  All  but  eleven  of  the  646  boys  under  sixteen 
who  were  found  to  be  regular  wage-earners  in  Indiana  glass  fac¬ 
tories  were  so  employed. 

The  injury  of  this  night  employment  and  especially  of  the 
alternating  shift  system  is  too  well  established  to  need  proof.  Much 
additional  evidence  and  testimony  were  added  by  this  investigation. 
In  the  two  leading  glass  towns  of  West  Virginia,  Wheeling  and 
Fairmont,  strong  letters,  testifying  to  the  injury  of  night  work 
under  sixteen  were  secured  from  nine  prominent  physicians  and 
others  were  secured  in  Indiana.  The  evils  of  the  system  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  home  study  which  was  made  of  forty-eight  boys  in  the 
three  states  through  which  the  facts  which  follow  were  brought 
out.  Young  boys  slept  in  the  factory  or  hung  around  until  morning 
in  ten  cases.  These  night  workers  commonly  finished  their  labor 
at  about  3  A.  M.  Many  were  very  irregular  in  meal  hours  and 
hours  of  sleep.  Mothers  complained  in  a  number  of  cases  that 
already  the  hard  and  unnatural  conditions  and  hours  of  work  had 
stunted,  weakened  and  permanently  injured  their  boys. 

Proper  enforcement  of  Indiana’s  laws  is  still  impossible  through 
the  antiquated  affidavit  system.  The  results  of  allowing  children  to 
work  on  a  simple  affidavit  of  age  from  a  parent  or  guardian  are 
shown  in  the  following  figures.  Fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  factories 
visited  were  found  to  be  employing  children  under  fourteen ;  thirty- 
five  children  so  employed  being  actually  found  and  scheduled.  Thir¬ 
teen  of  these  were  found  working  under  false  or  perjured  affidavits, 
and  twenty-two  with  no  affidavits.  This  is,  however,  a  very  incom¬ 
plete  list.  All  agreed,  even  the  manufacturers,  that  false  affidavits 
were  commonly  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  parents. 

In  West  Virginia,  as  already  stated,  the  law  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation  amounted  to  but  little  and  the  enforcement  to  less. 
Eight  of  the  fourteen  plants  visited  were  employing  boys  under 
fourteen,  forty-two  cases  being  scheduled.  A  number  of  boys  of 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age  were  found  at  work,  mostly  at 
night.  It  was  found  that  permits,  oral  or  written,  were  being 
given  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  himself,  allowing  boys  to 
leave  school  and  go  to  work  in  the  factories. 

In  consequence  of  backward  laws  and  lax  enforcement  the 
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schools  in  these  states  suffer  greatly.  Two  evils  were  commonly 
reported  by  the  school  people: 

(1)  Many  children  leave  school  the  very  day  they  reach  four¬ 
teen  if  they  do  not  contrive  to  do  so  before. 

(2)  School  boys  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  glass  plants  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  their  school  work. 

Both  of  these  evils  were  found  much  less  prevalent  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois  than  in  the  other  three  states.  Stricter  laws  and  better 
enforcement  of  law  account  for  this. 

In  Indiana  and  West  Virginia  this  employment  of  school  boys 
was  particularly  inquired  into,  the  schedules  showing  the  following 
facts : 


Indiana  and  West  Virginia  Glass  Factories 


During  vacation 

During  school  term 

Plants  using  school  boys 

40 

34 

Plants  not  using  school 
boys . 

4 

IO 

Unknown  . 

I 

I 

Total . 

45 

45 

The  number  used  by  these  plants,  of  course,  varied  greatly,  but 
frequently  was  found  to  be  large.  That  this  is  a  very  great  evil  in 
many  localities  was  repeatedly  affirmed  by  school  authorities.  Such 
employment  is  frequently  illegal,  boys  of  ten  or  under  being  some¬ 
times  used.  Such  boys  are  undoubtedly  injured  by  the  work,  and 
in  addition  their  schooling  is  interfered  with.  The  impossibility 
of  any  young  boy  working  at  night  until  3  A.  M.  and  doing  well  in 
school  the  next  day  is  apparent. 

In  the  glass  towns  of  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
there  is  much  more  poverty  apparent  than  in  the  other  two  states. 
There  is  less  efficient  public  and  private  relief ;  school  authorities 
give  little  or  no  material  help  to  children  in  the  poorer  families  as 
they  do  in  Ohio.  The  question  arises, — would  stricter  child  labor 
laws  lessen  or  intensify  these  evils?  We  believe  they  would  lessen 
them  in  the  end,  as  they  have  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Relief  would 
be  organized  and  more  largely  given,  work  would  be  taken  from 
those  unfit  to  bear  the  burden  and  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of 
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fathers  and  older  brothers,  who  would  be  paid  higher  wages  than 
they  are  now  getting.  “A  nice  theory,”  say  some,  but  it  is  much 
more  than  a  theory  to-day  in  states  which  have  tried  this  remedy. 
The  infamous  importation  of  miserably  poor  families  from  the 
country  districts  and  from  other  states  to  recruit  the  supply  of 
“small  help,”  a  very  common  practice  still,  especially  in  Indiana, 
would  be  done  away  with  as  it  has  been  largely  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

From  this  investigation  of  the  glass  industry  in  five  states  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

(1)  The  child  labor  laws  have  been  successful  and  have 
already  justified  themselves  in  those  states  which  have  the  most 
advanced  laws.  Scarely  any  except  the  manufacturers,  whose 
pecuniary  interests  have  suffered,  temporarily  perhaps, — and  a 
decreasing  number  even  of  these — deny  this. 

(2)  The  industry  in  these  states  has  not  suffered,  but  has 
thrived  and  grown. 

(3)  The  families  of  the  poorer  workers  have  not  been  injured, 
but  on  the  contrary  poverty  has  been  lessened. 

(4)  Children  have  been  transferred  from  the  factory  to  the 
school,  and  many  communities  have  been  benefited  thereby. 

(5)  The  need  for  uniform  advanced  laws  and  for  their 
enforcement  is  clearly  shown  by  the  inferior  conditions  found  in  the 
backward  states. 

Progress  is,  however,  being  made,  and  the  backward  states  are 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  the  more  progressive.  Following 
this  investigation  campaigns  were  waged  in  three  states,  and  long 
steps  in  advance  have  been  taken  in  two.  Indiana  has  prohibited 
night  work  for  children  under  sixteen  and  provided  for  them  a 
maximum  working  day  of  nine  hours.  West  Virginia  has  pro¬ 
hibited  at  all  times  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in 
manufacturing,  and  has  introduced  the  employment  certificate.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  bill,  which  would  have  brought  that  state  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  most  progressive  by  forbidding  night  work  under 
sixteen  was  defeated  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  glass  manufacturing 
interests.  Only  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  among  the  seven 
great  glass  manufacturing  states,  still  allow  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen  at  night. 

Surely  it  is  a  reasonable  standard  that  has  been  set  in  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  many  other  progressive  states,  which  prohibits  the 
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entrance  of  children  upon  the  wage-earner’s  long  and  arduous  life 
below  the  age  of  fourteen  and  guarantees  to  those  who  must  begin 
before  they  are  sixteen  the  minimum  protection  of  an  eight-hour 
workday  and  no  night  work. 

That  the  securing  of  such  progressive  laws  in  all  states  will 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and  children’s  wrongs  which  are 
demanding  solution  in  this  country  to-day,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
claim.  But  this,  we  believe,  the  present  study  has  helped  to  demon¬ 
strate  anew,  that  the  elimination  of  children  from  unsuitable  employ¬ 
ment  works  immediate  good  to  all  concerned,  and  that  by  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  more  efficient  and  noble  citizenship  the  future  will  show 
increased  returns. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  GULF  COAST  CANNERIES 

(Photographic  Investigation  Made  February,  1911) 


By  Lewis  W.  Hine, 

Staff  Photographer,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


A  line  of  canning  factories  stretches  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  Florida  to  Louisiana.  After  many  weeks  spent  in  those 
canneries,  I  am  convinced  that,  individually  and  as  a  “great  and 
glorious  people,”  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  I  have 
witnessed  many  varieties  of  child  labor  horrors  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  but  the  climax,  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  “laissez  faire” 
policy  regarding  the  exploitation  of  children  is  to  be  seen  among 
the  oyster-shuckers  and  shrimp-pickers  of  that  locality. 

Perhaps,  in  perfect  fairness  to  all  concerned,  I  should  add 
that  there  are  a  few  of  these  canneries  that  employ  no  children; 
but  that’s  because  they  are  not  in  operation. 

By  actual  count  of  children  at  work,  I  found  125  boys 
and  girls  whom  I  judged  to  be  from  three  to  eleven  years  of  age; 
and  at  least  half  of  the  canneries  were  working  either  a  small 
crew  or  none  at  all  on  the  days  I  visited  them.  This  count  I 
checked  up  constantly  by  means  of  ages  given  me  by  some  of  the 
children  and  their  parents.  From  statements  of  age  made  by 
them,  I  have  record  of  thirteen  children  three  to  five  years  old; 
twenty-five,  six  to  eight  years  old;  and  fifteen,  from  nine  to 
eleven;  a  total  of  fifty-three  from  three  to  eleven  who  told  me 
their  ages,  and  as  I  was  getting  photographs  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  questioning  was  hazardous. 

We  know  that  a  child  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  cannot  do 
much  consecutive  work  that  has  so  little  variety  in  it,  but  one 
is  amazed  and  horrified  to  see  how  many  minutes  and  hours 
of  actual  work  these  little  tots  do  put  in.  The  mother  of  three- 
year-old  Alma  told  me  proudly:  “Yes,  I’m  leamin’  her  de  trade.” 
Grace  and  Maud,  sisters,  three  and  five  years  old,  both  help 
in  the  shucking,  and  they  said  the  little  one  was  “the  fastest.” 

It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  four-  and  five-year-olds  struggling 
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with  the  rough  heavy  shells  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  earn¬ 
ing  about  five  cents.  The  boss,  pointing  to  one  of  these  said: 
“Next  year  she’ll  work  as  steady  as  the  rest.”  After  they  had 
gone  home,  I  tried  to  get  a  photograph  of  Olga,  a  tiny  five-year- 
old,  who  stubbornly  refused  to  be  taken.  Her  mother  said,  “she’s 
ugly,”  but  it  seemed  a  case  of  physical  weariness,  as  they  had 
begun  work  rather  early  and  she  had  been  helping  or  hanging 
around  her  mother  all  day. 

The  earnings  of  the  very  little  ones  are  not  usually  over 
five  cents  a  day,  but,  as  one  can  easily  see,  they  are  not  only  being 
kept  out  of  mischief  but  are  getting  their  early  training.  Bill,  a 
bright  little  lad  of  five,  said  he  made  fifteen  cents  a  day,  and 
his  mother  added :  “He  kin  when  he  wants  to  work,  but  he 
won’t  keep  at  it.”  Several  of  seven  and  eight  years,  earn  from 
ten  cents  to  “two  bits.”  One  eleven-year-old  girl  earns  a  dollar 
a  day  when  shrimp  are  big;  and  one  boy  of  twelve,  who  has 
been  working  for  four  years,  made  $57.00  in  three  months  last 
year.  A  fisherman  told  me  that  last  year,  on  good  days,  his  seven- 
year-old  girl  and  nine-year-old  boy  each  made  90  cents  a  day;  and 
an  eleven-year-old  girl  as  much  as  $1.25  a  day. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  in  the  glorious  economy  of 
things,  under  a  kind  of  industrial  scientific  management,  these 
children  put  in  the  winter  months  here,  and  the  summer  up  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  picking  berries  and  making  the 
most  of  other  opportunities  to  work,  you  will  find  that  few  of  the 
fifty-two  weeks  are  wasted.  The  question  of  education  has  not 
entered  into  this  whole  proposition  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Then  what  do  you  suppose  these  little  ones  do  for  recreation? 
Of  course  if  they  can  keep  at  work  all  day,  they  do;  but  if  they 
cannot,  they  tend  the  baby.  The  pathos  of  the  baby-tender,  in 
such  a  situation,  is  unsurpassed.  You  see  little  ones,  from  four 
years  upward,  working  until  physical  strain  and  monotony 
become  unendurable,  and  then,  for  relief,  go  over  into  the  corner 
and  rock  the  baby  or  tote  it  around  until  they  feel  like  working 
again.  Mary,  an  active  little  child  of  eight,  told  me:  “I  shucks 
six  pots  a  day  when  I  don’t  got  the  baby  wid  me,  an’  two  pots 
if  I  got  him.” 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  into  one  of  these  long,  dingy  shuck- 
ing-sheds  at  three  o’clock  some  cold,  damp  morning.  You  would 
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find  several  hundred  women  and  children  (perhaps  one  or  more, 
out  of  five,  being  under  twelve  years  of  age)  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  low  cars  of  oysters  which  have  just  been  steamed  so 
they  may  be  more  easily  opened. 

The  shucking  is  a  simple  process,  deadening  in  its  mono¬ 
tonous  simplicity,  and  as  the  bodies  of  the  workers  sway  back  and 
forth  with  rhythm,  concentrated  on  the  job,  one  is  reminded 
forcibly  of  sweatshop  scenes  in  large  cities.  The  hard  jagged 
oyster-shells  which  they  handle  and  upon  which  they  stand,  do  not 
minister  to  physical  comfort.  From  three  or  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  work  (on  busy  days)  until  about  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  short  lunch  period  at  noon. 
In  many  factories  they  snatch  their  bite  of  lunch  as  best  they 
can  while  the  work  goes  on  and  the  others  are  getting  ahead  of 
them. 

I  could  not  ascertain,  but  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  what 
kind  of  breakfast  these  people  and  the  children  start  the  day  upon, 
at  such  an  early  hour,  which  varies  often  from  day  to  day  as 
the  catch  fluctuates.  Some  of  the  children  work  from  three  or  four 
o’clock  until  school  time  and  also  on  Saturdays. 

The  irregularity  of  work  is  much  greater  in  the  packing  of 
shrimp  as  the  catch  is  so  easily  delayed  by  adverse  weather 
conditions.  The  workers  do  not  begin  quite  so  early  in  the 
morning,  and  one  manager  told  me  that  because  the  fluid  in  the 
shrimp  affects  the  fingers  of  the  pickers,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
best  of  them  to  work  much  over  six  hours.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  find  the  children  with  swollen  and  bleeding  fingers,  but  still 
keeping  bravely  at  it.  In  the  evening  they  harden  the  fingers  in  a 
solution  of  alum  to  get  ready  for  the  next  day. 

In  one  of  the  Louisiana  factories,  I  saw  a  sign,  conspicuously 
posted,  bearing  the  legend :  “Children  Linder  Fourteen  Years  not  Per¬ 
mitted  to  Work  in  This  Factory,”  and  I  asked  the  manager  what 
it  meant.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “that’s  the  law,  but  if  the  factory  in¬ 
spector  herself  should  come  down  here,  I’d  tell  her,  ‘You  put 
’em  out/  and  see  what  she’d  do  about  it.”  In  the  shucking- room, 
the  boss  said :  “Why  it’d  take  a  sheriff  all  his  time  to  keep  the  kids 
kids  from  workin’.” 

To  one  who  has  ever  taught  school,  it  is  a  constant  surprise 
to  find  how  long  these  youngsters  keep  at  such  kinds  of  monotonous 
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work.  In  school,  it  requires  a  sheriff  to  keep  them  at  work  after  the 
interest  has  begun  to  lag,  and  that  period  of  interest  in  work  is 
very  short  in  the  case  of  children  under  eight  or  ten.  The  teacher, 
in  desperation,  is  often  compelled  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  devices, — 
marks,  stars,  honor  lists,  and  sometimes  main  strength  and  awk¬ 
wardness.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  parents  of  these 
little  workers  have  also  resorted  to  many  devices.  In  the  first 
place,  the  child  is  born  into,  and  afterward  enveloped  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  industry.  The  “mob-spirit”  carries  him  along.  One 
boss  told  me  that  unless  the  shrimp-pickers  began  working  at  a  very 
early  age,  they  never  attained  real  proficiency.  A  mother  said 
her  small  boy  went  to  school  when  he  didn’t  work. 

Another  factor  that  helps  keep  the  child  at  work  so  steadily 
is  that  of  imitation.  The  surest  way  the  boy  can  show  his  manly 
qualities  seems  to  be  by  becoming  a  wage-earner,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  many  parents  appeal.  One  told  me  (of  course  in  the  hearing 
of  the  child  of  seven),  “She  can  beat  me  shuckin’;  and  she’s  good 
at  housework  too — but  I  mustn’t  praise  her  too  much.” 

Then  there  is  the  element  of  competition.  One  child  reaches 
a  certain  speed  (which  fact  is  freely  circulated),  and  other  children 
try  long  and  hard  to  beat  it.  Often  have  I  heard  down  there,  as  I 
heard  it  in  the  cotton-mill  districts:  “She  can  do  more  work  than 
her  older  sister.” 

Many  a  child  is  controlled  by  the  mere  blind  obedience  to 
parental  authority,  modified  and  accentuated  as  it  so  often  is  by 
fear  of  punishment  or  ridicule.  Think  of  a  mother  urging  on  her 
five-year-old  boy  by  saying:  “He’s  lazy;  could  earn  fifteen  cents  a 
day  if  he’d  only  work.” 

Most  of  the  children  I  have  questioned  say  they  would  rather 
work  than  go  to  school.  Recently  I  was  laying  some  evidence  of 
this  nature  before  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  man  who  seemed 
fairly  progressive,  when  he  turned  on  me  with  the  query:  “Are 
they  happy?”  and  I  admitted  that  many  of  them  seemed  to  be. 
“Are  they  healthy  ?”  he  continued ;  and  I  acknowledged  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  and  irregularities  in  their  lives,  they  seemed 
to  be  rather  healthy.  “Well,”  he  commented,  “what  are  you  worry¬ 
ing  about  then?”  So  many  times  have  social  workers  told  me  that 
photographs  of  healthy,  happy  children  do  not  make  effective  ap¬ 
peals  in  our  child  labor  work,  that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
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think  that  we  must  mutilate  these  infants  in  industry  before  the 
shame  of  it  can  be  driven  home.  The  horror  of  placing  an  in¬ 
dustrial  mortgage  upon  the  back  of  a  perfectly  good  child  does  not 
seem  to  be  obvious. 

\\  e  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
owners  of  these  factories  are  many  and  great.  The  help  is  fluc¬ 
tuating,  seasonal,  difficult  to  please,  and  it  is  so  essential.  Moreover 
many  families  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  South  for  the  winter  un¬ 
less  the  children  are  permitted  to  work.  The  whole  situation  is 
analogous  to  that  of  our  famous  servant  problem  in  the  home. 
Nevertheless,  the  owners  are  already  alive  to  the  fact  that  public 
opinion  is  not  on  their  side;  at  times  it  was  very  difficult  for  me 
to  get  photographs  for  this  reason.  When  the  owners  attack  the 
difficulties  of  this  problem  with  the  same  keenness  with  which  they 
have  gone  into  the  questions  of  improved  machinery  and  housing 
conditions,  and  when  they  unite  upon  the  stand  they  must  take 
(for  it  is  unfair  to  give  any  of  their  competitors  the  chance  to 
employ  younger  children  than  they  can),  then  will  the  improvement 
be  attained.  They  cannot  afford  to  blink  the  truth,  nor  can  we 
afford  to  let  them.  For  that  reason,  I  think  the  forces  that  will 
educate  them  to  the  necessity  for  this  stand,  will  be  those  of  radical 
and  efficient  legislation  and  inspection,  demanded  by  vigorous 
public  opinion. 
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CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  CAROLINAS 


By  John  Porter  Hollis, 

Special  Agent,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


South  Carolina 

Prior  to  the  legislative  session  of  January-February,  1911, 
there  were  child  labor  laws  in  South  Carolina  providing  for  a 
sixty-hour  week,  factory  inspection  and  a  twelve-year  age  limit. 
But  the  twelve-year  limit  did  not  apply  to  orphans,  or  to  the 
children  of  widowed  mothers  or  totally  disabled  fathers.  The  law 
also  permitted  anybody’s  children  under  twelve  to  work  during  the 
summer  months,  provided  they  had  attended  school  during  the 
winter. 

The  South  Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee,  at  a  meeting  in 
November,  1910,  decided  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  re¬ 
pealing  the  poverty  exemptions,  prohibiting  work  at  night  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen,  and  gradually  raising  the  age  limit  for  day  work 
to  fourteen  years.  This  legislative  program  was  published  and  at 
once  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  manufacturers.  At  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  in  December,  representative  manufacturers 
were  present  and  announced  that  they  would  not  oppose  elimination 
of  all  children  under  twelve,  and  abolition  of  night  work  for  children 
under  sixteen,  but  that  they  would  fight  any  effort  to  advance  the 
age  limit  above  twelve  years,  unless  compulsory  education  were 
coupled  with  the  advance.  They  contended  that  if  children  up  to 
fourteen  years  were  neither  in  the  mills  nor  in  the  schools,  they 
would  develop  into  a  dangerous  class  of  loafers  and  budding  crim¬ 
inals.  The  committee  either  took  fright  at  the  attitude  of  the 
manufacturers  or  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  as  sure 
as  possible  of  at  least  some  improvement,  and  reconsidered  its 
former  action  to  the  extent  of  striking  out  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  proposed  bill — that  is,  the  raising  of  the  age  limit. 

The  mutilated  bill  was  introduced  early  in  the  session  in  both 
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Senate  and  House  and  passed  the  Senate  without  difficulty.  But 
it  barely  escaped  defeat  in  the  House,  and  doubtless  would  have 
failed  to  pass  but  for  an  earnest  personal  canvass  of  practically 
every  legislator.  The  opposition  in  the  House  was  composed  of 
several  elements:  (i)  certain  owners  of  cotton  mill  stock,  (2) 
politicians  representing  certain  counties  containing  large  numbers  of 
factory  voters,  (3)  legislators  seeking  political  favors  at  the  hands 
of  other  legislators,  (4)  sincere  men  who  feared  that  the  inflexible 
operation  of  the  law  would  cause  suffering  to  many  worthy  but 
unfortunate  families.  But  despite  the  stubborn  fighting  of  its  op¬ 
ponents,  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  see  that 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  as  strong  in  its  favor  as  were  its  enemies 
in  opposition. 

The  fight  in  the  House  made  it  clear  that  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  all  child  labor  legislation  in  South  Carolina  is  the 
supposedly  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  mill  operatives.  “Let  us 
alone,”  is  the  constantly  quoted  answer  to  all  appeals  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Apparently  there  is  a  very  large  element  of  men  in  the 
factory  villages  who  work  very  little,  but  who  talk  a  great  deal 
and  vote  in  every  primary.  This  seems  to  be  the  man,  rather 
than  the  mill  president,  of  whom  the  legislator  is  chiefly  afraid. 
And  presumably  he  desires  to  be  let  alone  in  order  that  he  may 
live  in  idleness  while  his  helpless  children  toil. 

South  Carolina’s  law  now  prohibits  night  work  for  children 
under  sixteen,  provides  factory  inspection,  a  sixty-hour  week,  and 
an  absolute  twelve-year  age  limit  for  day  work.  Naturally,  the  next 
step  is  to  raise  the  age  limit  to  fourteen  years.  And  this  will  be  no 
easy  thing  to  do,  as  the  combined  opposition  of  both  manufacturers 
and  operatives  may  be  expected.  It  is  probably  useless  to  hope  for 
a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  about  the  only  way  to  win  over  the  operatives  is  by 
demonstrating  to  them  that  the  competition  of  cheap  child  labor  has 
the  tendency  to  drag  their  own  wages  down.  It  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  no  parents  among  the  operatives  who  are  ambi¬ 
tious  for  their  children  and  who  oppose  their  exploitation ;  but  even 
these  are  timid  and  fear  to  assert  their  wishes  lest  they  may  call 
down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  mill  owners.  A  cotton  mill 
organization  in  South  Carolina  is  a  feudal  system,  wherein  the  oper¬ 
ative  is  a  vassal,  one  of  whose  feudal  obligations  is  to  do  homage 
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to  his  lord,  the  mill  president,  for  the  privilege  of  grinding  in  his 
lord’s  mill  and  living  in  his  lord’s  tenant  house. 

North  Carolina 

Aside  from  a  thirteen-year  age  limit,  North  Carolina  had, 
prior  to  1911,  practically  no  laws  for  the  protection  of  her  work¬ 
ing  children.  The  state  child  labor  committee,  as  its  legislative 
program  for  this  year,  proposed  a  bill  providing  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  age  limit  to  fourteen  years,  for  factory  inspection, 
for  a  reduction  from  sixty-six  hours  a  week  to  sixty,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  children  under  sixteen  from  working  at  night.  In 
the  House  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufac¬ 
tures  and  labor,  which  committee  was  made  up  chiefly  of  cotton 
mill  presidents,  stockholders  and  others  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  mill  interests.  At  the  committee  hearing  the  mill  presidents 
of  the  state  were  on  hand  in  unusually  large  numbers  and  fought 
the  bill  with  great  determination  and  considerable  bitterness.  The 
bill  was  reported  out  of  committee  unfavorably  and  likewise  de¬ 
feated  when  it  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  House,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  ably  defended  on  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  above  bill  advocated  by  the  North  Carolina 
Child  Labor  Committee,  a  separate  bill  providing  simply  for  the 
reduction  of  hours  to  sixty  per  week  had  been  introduced,  and  after 
the  failure  of  the  regular  bill,  the  friends  of  the  cause  gave  their 
help  to  further  its  passage.  Also,  they  had  a  bill  introduced  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  night  work  of  children  under  sixteen.  The  latter  failed  to 
pass,  but  the  sixty-hour  week  bill  has  just  passed  both  House  and 
Senate  and  was  approved  by  the  governor.  This  represents  the  only 
forward  step  made  in  North  Carolina  at  the  legislative  session  of 
1911. 

The  results  of  the  fight  this  year  seem  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  in  general  the  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina  strongly  dis¬ 
favor  any  degree  of  restriction  for  working  children.  Moreover 
they  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  on  legislation.  What  has  been 
done  in  other  states  is  of  small  concern  to  them. 

Besides,  the  factory  owners  represented  that  this  was  the  worst 
possible  time  to  restrict  child  labor,  that  the  mills  were  all  on  the 
brink  of  failure,  that  tampering  with  the  labor  question  might 
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close  the  mills,  that  it  might  be  well  enough  to  protect  children, 
but  that  children  had  stomachs  and  must  work  in  order  to  eat,  and 
there  would  be  no  work  for  either  parents  or  children  when  the 
mills  had  to  shut  down.  It  was  this  sort  of  argument  which  prob¬ 
ably  had  most  to  do  with  defeating  the  regular  bill.  It  was  also 
represented  that  many  North  Carolina  mills  were  very  small  and 
had  to  spin  at  night  in  order  to  provide  for  the  looms  by  day. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  WE  SACRIFICE  TO  UNIFORMITY? 


By  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley. 


Nine  years  ago  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
discussed  child  labor  and  the  relation  to  the  children  themselves 
of  women,  who  clothe  themselves  so  largely  in  the  products  of 
the  work  of  children. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  suggested  that  instead  of  passing  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  feeling  very  badly  and  then  going  home  and  acting 
exactly  as  before,  we  lay  before  the  women  of  this  country  a  brief 
summary  of  the  law  of  each  state,  so  simple  that  everyone  could 
see  if  there  were  any  states  which  had  no  legislation,  and  which 
states  came  nearest  to  having  no  legislation,  and  which  states,  per¬ 
haps,  had  laws  that  looked  like  good  ones  but  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  which  states  had  the  best  laws. 

In  that  year  the  National  Consumers’  League  condensed  into 
a  little  four-page,  pamphlet  a  summary  of  what  the  states  had  done 
to  protect  children  who  work,  hoping  that  those  which  had  done 
the  least  might  move  forward  more  rapidly  than  they  had  done 
when  there  was  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  progress.  The 
blacklist  of  states  which  had  no  legislation  was  surprisingly  large. 
The  next  year,  we  expanded  that  little  statement,  and  the  list  of 
states  which  had  no  legislation  had  already  shrunk.  One  or  two 
had  even  in  the  first  twelve  months,  in  part  through  the  exertions 
of  the  women’s  clubs,  passed  their  first  child  labor  laws. 

Then  the  Consumers’  League  regularly  set  up  a  standard  law 
and  asked  all  the  states  to  approach  that ;  we  put  into  our  standard 
law  all  the  best  provisions  of  all  the  best  statutes  then  in  force. 
But  it  has  proved  to  be  a  standard  only  in  the  way  that  a  yard 
stick,  or  a  foot  rule,  or  a  quart  measure  is  a  standard.  We  have 
been  able  to  measure  progress  by  it,  but  progress  away  from  it  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  progress  toward  it.  At  that  time  no  one 
foresaw  that  in  the  year  1911  we  should  be  further  away  after 
nine  years’  effort  from  having  a  uniform  law  than  we  were  in 
1902  or  1903. 
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The  stimulus  did  not  work  towards  uniformity  as  we  had 
expected;  it  worked  in  the  opposite  way.  It  showed  the  friends  of 
the  children  in  the  most  advanced  states  how  far  from  ideal  was  the 
most  advanced  legislation  that  we  already  had;  and  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  publication  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
that  standard  law  is  that  we  have  less  uniformity  to-day  than  we 
had  in  1903.  I  venture,  although  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  to  foretell  that  Mr.  Stovall  will  spend  the  next  fifteen 
years  in  moving  his  uniform  law  up  because,  for  instance,  while 
it  has  been  under  discussion,  the  state  of  Texas  has  taken  a  flying 
leap,  and  instead  of  establishing  fourteen  years  as  the  age  limit, 
has  provided  that  children  under  seventeen  years  shall  not  work 
underground,  and  children  under  fifteen  years  shall  not  work  in 
mills. 

Those  states  which  had  previously  done  the  most  went  actively 
ahead,  and  laggard  states  lagged  as  before.  There  is  a  greater 
divergence  between  the  legislation  of  Georgia  and  Montana  and 
Ohio  now  than  there  was  nine  years  ago  between  the  states  which 
had  no  legislation  and  those  which  had  the  best;  because  those 
which  have  very  little  industry  calling  for  children  have  gone  for¬ 
ward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  the 
state  with  the  most  sweeping  provision  that  no  child  below  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation  is 
Montana,  which  has  no  occasion  for  employing  children  except  as 
telegraph  and  messenger  boys,  and  is  subject,  therefore,  to  less 
temptation  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Next  best,  perhaps,  after  Montana  comes  a  great  industrial 
state;  and  when  we  are  asked  to  consider  at  one  of  the  sessions 
of  this  conference,  “What  shall  we  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
formity  ?’’  I  am  certain  that  no  one  will  suggest  sacrificing  any 
excellent  provision  in  force  for  the  children  of  Ohio.  In  Ohio 
after  six  o’clock  at  night  no  girl  under  eighteen  years  old,  and  no 
boy  under  sixteen,  can  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation.  If 
we  take  down  the  receiver  of  a  telephone  in  Cleveland  or  Cincin¬ 
nati  at  night,  it  is  not  a  young  girl’s  voice  that  answers  any  more 
than  it  would  be  in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  and  Ohio  share,  I 
believe,  alone  the  honor  due  to  their  humane  provision  that  all 
night  work,  to  which  elsewhere  we  are  so  cruelly  accustomed, 
shall  be  done  not  by  young  girls,  not  by  any  young  person — a  boy 
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under  sixteen  or  a  girl  under  eighteen  years  old — but  by  older  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  suffer  so  cruelly  from  the  loss  of  sleep.  And  no  in¬ 
dustry  has  left  Ohio  because  of  that  provision.  Surely,  none  of  us 
for  the  sake  of  having  girls  answer  the  telephone  (and  perhaps  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  pennies  less  to  pay  in  our  monthly  telephone  bills,  or  a 
few  dollars  more  dividends  annually  from  telephone  stocks  or 
bonds)  would  lower  the  standard  of  Montana,  Louisiana  and  Ohio 
towards  uniformity  on  a  meaner  level.  Nor  would  any  of  us  sug¬ 
gest  to  Montana  a  backward  step  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  be¬ 
fore  she  develops  her  wonderful  water  power,  before  temptation 
comes  to  her  thereby.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if,  at  any  time  when 
it  was  proposed  to  enact  a  far-reaching  bill  in  any  state,  our  efforts 
to  bring  up  the  laggards  should  be  cited  as  a  reason  for  discouraging 
those  who  are  eager  to  go  forward. 

It  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of  our  American  citizenship  which  we 
have  to  reckon  with,  that  the  citizens  of  every  state  like  to  have  some 
particular  excellence  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  citizens  of  any 
other  state.  It  appears  to  give  more  satisfaction  to  a  legislature 
to  enact  one  feature  of  a  law  or  a  code  which  goes  a  little  farther 
than  any  other  law  or  code,  than  to  remedy  the  worst  thing  in  their 
law.  That  is,  perhaps,  because  the  worst  thing  in  the  law  appears 
to  be  profitable  to  some  powerful  interest.  Certainly,  to-day  lagging 
is  due  not  to  apathy,  not  to  lack  of  interest  of  citizens,  but  to  the 
extraordinarily  efficient  efforts  of  employers  who  believe  it  direct 
advantage  to  the  profits  of  their  industry  that  the  proposed  step 
should  not  be  taken. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  night  work  of  boys  in  the  glass  in¬ 
dustry  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Most 
efficient  lobbies  appeared  before  the  legislatures  to  prevent  all  those 
laggard  states  from  going  forward  in  the  matter  of  the  employment 
of  children  at  night.  It  is  not  accident,  it  is  not  neglect  or  apathy 
that  keeps  belated  legislation  from  being  brought  up  to  the  standard. 

New  Jersey  and  Indiana  have  just  banished  boys  from  their 
glass  houses  at  night.  Ohio  did  that  years  ago.  Illinois  did  it  in 
1903.  We  do  not  wish  those  states  to  go  back  to  the  old  cruelty 
of  sleepless  childhood  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  on  the  cruel  level 
of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  children  work  in  glass  works 
throughout  the  night  without  breaking  any  law. 

New  York,  our  sinful  metropolis,  adopted  last  year  a  law 
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providing  that  no  boy  under  twenty-one  years  old  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  between  ten  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  messages  and  merchandise.  That  stops  the  worst  Christ¬ 
mas  cruelties,  so  far  as  delivery  boys  are  concerned.  It  checks  the 
demoralization  of  boys  in  the  all-year-around  service  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  companies.  Surely,  we  do  not  want  uniformity  by  leveling 
down  that  hard-earned  law  to  let  boys  into  the  messenger  service 
at  dead  of  night  at  sixteen,  or  at  fifteen,  or  at  fourteen  years. 

I  think  we  shall  have,  by  1920,  universally  the  prohibition  of 
the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  night 
and  in  dangerous  occupations.  I  think  we  shall  then  have  a  new 
definition  of  the  dangerous  occupations.  We  are,  for  example,  only 
beginning  to  realize  that,  if  a  child  is  sitting  at  work  comfortably  in 
a  place  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  working  relatively  short 
hours — nine  or  eight  hours — it  may  still  be  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming  entirely  incapacitated  for  industrial  usefulness  later  on 
by  the  mere  single  incident  that  that  industry  requires  great  speed. 
A  healthy  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  comfortably  seated  at  work, 
with  good  light  and  good  air,  and  not  working  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  may  still  be  efficiently  worn  out  in  a  year  by  watching  a 
sewing  machine  with  twenty  needles,  each  setting  3,300  stitches  in 
a  minute  throughout  the  eight  hours  of  the  days  of  that  year.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  1920  we  shall  recognize  a  highly  speeded  mul¬ 
tiple-needle  sewing  machine  as  constituting  for  the  girl  who  works 
at  it  one  of  the  dangerous  occupations. 

When  the  standard  child  labor  law  was  drafted,  that  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  me,  though  I  had  been  looking  at  those  needles 
for  years.  But  I  have  lived  among  the  children ;  I  have  seen  what 
speeding  does  to  them ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  though  we  may 
keep  the  same  age-limits  for  dangerous  occupations,  we  shall, 
from  year  to  year,  put  entirely  new  meanings  into  the  word  “dan¬ 
ger.”  And  we  shall  be  demanding  uniformity  in  the  freedom  from 
danger  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice  of  profit. 

Everyone  here  would  agree  that  it  is  better  for  employers 
to  have  a  uniform  pressure  of  competition  and  not  have  ten-years 
old  children  working  in  one  state  in  competition  with  those  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  in  other  states ;  it  is  better  for 
children  to  spend  their  youth  in  school  and  at  play,  and  to  have 
leisure  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  Montana.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
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arrive  at  uniformity  by  sacrificing  what  has  been  gained  for  the 
children.  We  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  them,  whatever  else  we 
sacrifice. 

In  New  York  City  this  winter  we  are  getting  a  searching  object 
lesson  concerning  sacrifice.  Three  attractive  operas  are  being  given 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  conscience  of  the  people.  We 
are  asked  to  approve  our  present  law,  which  makes  it  legal  to 
have  on  the  stage  a  babe  in  arms,  or  a  little  toddling  child  of 
two,  a  self-conscious  boy  of  seven,  or  any  delicate  child  at  any  age 
— the  more  talented  the  greater  the  temptation  to  have  it  on  the 
stage.  We  are  asked  in  the  name  of  the  children  themselves  to  dis¬ 
approve  the  law  of  Louisiana,  of  Massachusetts,  of  Illinois,  and  of 
Oregon,  which  humanely  provides  that  children  under  fourteen 
years  old  shall  not  appear  on  the  stage  at  night,  and  to  approve 
our  cruel  New  York  statute,  which  authorizes  our  mayors  to  per¬ 
mit  the  employment  of  any  child,  at  any  age,  on  any  stage  in  their 
discretion.  Mayor  Gaynor  has  within  ten  days  signed  the  approval 
of  employment  of  a  child  of  four  years  upon  the  stage  at  night. 

Our  friends — the  owners  and  managers,  the  singers  and  actors 
—of  the  theatre  and  the  opera  are  testing  our  consciences  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  beautiful  plays  and  operas— “Koenigskinder,”  that  charming 
little  play,  “Peter  Pan”  and  “The  Blue  Bird,”  Maeterlinck’s  alleged 
masterpiece.  All  these  we  are  told  will  be  forever  banished  from 
our  American  stage,  unless  we  concede  that  we  care  more  for  them 
than  we  do  for  the  health,  or  the  morals,  or  the  safety,  or  the  wel¬ 
fare,  or  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  theatre  children. 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  few  selected,  coddled  and  pampered  alleged 
young  geniuses  performing  at  the  Metropolitan,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  extraordinary  luxury  and  good  care ;  and  it  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  have  hundreds  of  children  trailing  about  the 
country  in  stock  companies,  making  one  night  stands  hither  and 
yonder,  while  other  thousands,  scattered  in  every  direction  over  the 
country,  are  playing  in  vaudeville  and  in  connection  with  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  Yet  we  cannot  have  the  pampered  prodigies  and 
forbid  the  others. 

We  are  asked  the  question,  “What  are  you  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  uniform  legislation?”  The  enlightened  states,  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Ohio  and  Oregon  have  banished  children  from 
the  stage.  That  is  the  reason  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  not  here  to- 
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night  filling  the  place  which  I  am  only  trying  to  fill.  She  is  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  striving  to  save  against  the  efforts  of  the 
combined  manufacturers’  association  and  theatre  trust— against  that 
united  and  powerful  influence — the  law  which  banishes  young  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  stage  in  Chicago. 

We  are  asked,  “Are  you  willing  to  give  up  three  beautiful 
operas  and  the  one  play  of  Shakespeare  which  cannot  be  rendered 
without  a  child,  to  have  only  such  dramas  involving  children  as  can 
be  carried  through  with  midgets,  with  diminutive  children,  with 
children  who  are  sixteen  years  old,  but  can  by  skilful  dressing  be 
made  to  appear  younger?” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  large  part,  even  of  our  philanthropic 
community,  are  not  yet  willing  to  sacrifice  that  form  of  recreation ; 
are  not  ready  to  protect  the  talent  or  the  genius  of  the  babe — of  the 
child — until  its  intelligence,  and  its  health  are  established.  I  am 
convinced  that  everyone  in  this  audience  would  rather  live  and  die 
without  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  drama,  than  take  upon 
his  conscience  the  blighted  life  of  one  such  unhappy  little  girl  as 
Miss  Jean  Gordon  has  described  to  us.  I  am  an  old  woman,  a 
grandmother ;  I  have  lived  happily  without  all  these  charming 
productions. 

We  can  no  longer  be  browbeaten  by  the  threat  that  the  drama 
will  perish  and  art  will  leave  our  shores.  The  cotton  industry  tried 
that  threat  in  England  in  1802.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries 
have  tried  it  in  New  York  for  eight  years.  The  glass  industry  has 
tried  it  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  New  Jersey. 

The  challenge  has  been  accepted.  Laws  have  been  passed. 
Children  have  been  freed.  Industry  has  neither  suffered  nor  gone. 
It  has  thriven  and  stayed.  We  know  that  art  and  the  drama  rest  on 
surer  foundations  than  the  efforts  of  children  below  the  age  of 
fourteen  years ! 

The  people  of  every  state  get  their  conscience  tested  sooner 
or  later  by  being  confronted  with  this  direct  question :  “You 
say  you  disapprove  of  child  labor;  is  it  in  Japan  that  you  disapprove 
of  it,  or  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  California;  is  it  everywhere  else 
except  where  you  live?” 

“What  are  you  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  freeing  the 
children,  giving  them  their  childhood  in  school  and  at  play?  Will 
you  give  up  some  of  your  gilt-edge  securities?  Will  you  have  a 
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little  of  the  gilt  edge  pared  off  those  securities?  Will  you  give  up 
your  willow  plumes  and  your  cheaper  artificial  flowers  and  your 
favorite  recreations  ?” 

Is  it  solely  a  matter  of  dividends  ?  Not  by  any  means !  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  our  thoughtless  and  selfish  enjoyment  of  goods 
which  we  mistakenly  believe  we  get  more  cheaply,  of  recreations 
which  we  think  we  cannot  have  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
employing  children.  It  is  by  no  means  only  a  question  of  change  in 
the  payroll  in  certain  corporations;  it  is  a  question  of  sacrifice  by 
us  all  for  the  sake  of  the  best  legislation  uniformly  enacted  and 
enforced  throughout  the  country ;  it  is  a  question  which  everyone  of 
us  has  to  answer  if  we  really  care  about  the  children. 


Tersons  who  contribute  $2  or  more  annually  toward  the  support  of  the  child 
labor  campaign  are  enrolled  as  associate  members,  $25  or  more  as  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers.  and  $100  or  more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Committee  and  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement 
throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macv  Treasurer 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  y’  ileasurel- 
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SEVEN  YEARS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  REFORM 


By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


At  the  completion  of  seven  years  of  work  for  the  improvement 
of  child  labor  conditions  in  America,  it  is  fitting  that  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  should  present  a  concrete  statement  of  its 
record.  This  is  important,  not  so  much  in  justification  of  the  policies 
and  expenditures  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
judge  whether  we  are  worthy  further  support  and  co-operation, 
but  especially  that  we  may  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
people  have  awakened  in  opposition  to  this  national  vice,  in  order 
more  accurately  to  judge  the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead. 

When  this  Committee  was  formed  seven  years  ago,  there  was 
no  accepted  national  standard  of  protection  against  the  abuses  of 
child  exploitation.  The  trade  unions  were  committed  to  an  eight- 
hour-day;  some  of  the  woman’s  clubs,  to  the  general  abolition  of 
child  labor ;  and  the  Socialist  Party  to  the  elimination  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen  from  wage-earning  industries.  But  the  trade 
union  was  accused  of  selfishness ;  the  woman’s  clubs  were  charged 
with  feminine  sentiment,  and  the  Socialist  Party  was  ignored  as 
without  power  and  influence.  The  general  public,  indeed,  had  not 
awakened  to  a  realization  that  such  an  evil  existed,  and  except  for 
the  Consumers’  League  and  a  respectable  number  of  enlightened 
individuals,  child  labor  in  America  may  be  said  to  have  been  without 
an  enemy.  We  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  subject  as  an  academic 
theme,  enabling  the  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  greed  and  cruelty  of 
European  civilizations. 

Then  rapidly,  as  public  intelligence  and  interest  are  wont  to 
grow,  there  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country  the  exciting  news 
that  child  labor  existed  in  America,  that  the  coal  mines,  glass  fac¬ 
tories,  cotton  and  silk  mills,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  and  even 
our  public  streets  were  the  scenes  of  hardship,  danger  and  oppres¬ 
sion  to  the  tender  bodies  and  souls  of  little  boys  and  girls.  At  this 
point  a  group  of  the  more  calm  and  discerning  of  those  who  were 
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horrified  by  the  evil  decided  to  band  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  this  public  interest  and  seeking  to  direct  it 
into  definite  channels  of  activity,  in  order  that  the  sentiment  against 
child  labor  should  not  spend  its  force  in  futile  denunciation,  but 
should  realize  improvement  through  definite  results. 

And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  South,  a  tribute  which  we  gladly 
pay,  that  the  initial  suggestion  of  such  a  militant  band  on  a  national 
scale  originated  with  a  citizen  of  your  own  commonwealth.  After 
a  struggle  with  the  mercenary  elements  of  Alabama  to  wrest  from 
their  control  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  little  children  and  to  secure 
to  them  the  opportunities  which  childhood  may  fairly  claim,  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  who  led  the  fight,  that  an 
interchange  of  thought  and  experience  among  citizens  of  the  various 
commonwealths  would  so  unite  and  direct  the  work  of  reform  as 
to  hasten  the  day  of  child  freedom. 

From  a  membership  of  less  than  fifty  people,  the  Committee  has 
grown,  in  seven  years,  to  a  contributing  membership  of  more  than 
5,000,  who  cover  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $60,000.  Twenty- 
seven  state  and  local  committees  are  affiliated  and  the  Committee 
is  in  definite  co-operation  with  educators,  medical  experts,  jurists, 
reform  agencies,  relief  societies,  woman’s  clubs,  trade  unions,  manu¬ 
facturers  organizations,  churches,  and  all  agencies  working  for  the 
protection  of  child  life. 

While  we  do  not  look  upon  the  enactment  of  child  labor  laws  as 
more  important  than  their  enforcement,  or  than  the  constructive 
policies  which  seek  to  provide  the  child,  excluded  from  prohibited 
industries,  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  opportunities  needed  to 
develop  efficient  citizenship,  yet  the  changes  secured  in  child  labor 
laws  within  the  past  seven  years  will  perhaps  measure  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  anything  else  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  awake 
to  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  child. 

Standards  of  Protection 

Before  recording  these  specific  results,  however,  we  need  to 
state  briefly  the  standards  aimed  at — the  principles  upon  which 
adequate  laws  for  such  protection  seem  to  us  to  be  based.  The 
word  "child”  covers  so  wide  a  span  in  human  life,  we  recognize 
that  some  children  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  while  others  may 
wisely  contribute  to  their  own  support  and  to  social  wealth.  Obvi- 
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ously  no  child  should  be  subjected  to  industrial  burdens  too  heavy, 
either  because  of  youth  or  because  of  physical  or  mental  weakness ; 
also,  obviously,  in  seeking  legislation  to  protect  such  children,  some 
arbitrary  line  must  be  drawn.  Without  entering  into  detail,  we 
may  note  that  the  recognized  standard  of  all  civilized  nations  ex¬ 
cludes  the  child  under  fourteen  years  from  the  field  of  competitive 
industry.  This  we  have  adopted  as  a  minimum  standard,  below 
which  no  community,  alert  to  its  larger  interest,  can  afford  to  fall. 
We  recognize  that  such  an  age  test  is  arbitrary;  that  some  children 
are  more  advanced  than  others,  and  we  welcome  all  results  of 
physiological  investigations  which  may  fix  more  accurate  and  scien¬ 
tific  standards.  But  for  the  present  we  are  safe,  since  this  point  in 
age  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  most  advanced,  while  those  who  fall 
below,  either  as  to  physical  or  mental  growth,  are  to  be  still  further 
safeguarded,  until  sufficiently  developed  to  venture  upon  the  mini¬ 
mum  industrial  hazard. 

The  other  classes  of  children  for  whose  employment  regulation 
rather  than  prohibition  is  sought  are  those  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  state  is  the  natural  guardian  and 
protector  of  all  minor  children,  and  it  is  our  contention  that  the 
labor  of  all  minors  should  be  regulated  in  harmony  with  principles 
that  conserve  individual  and  social  interests. 

To  illustrate:  our  Federal  Government  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  maximum  eight-hour  day  for  men  in  government  contracts 
and  many  other  lines  of  Federal  activity.  Similarly,  many  states 
have  established  the  eight-hour  day,  both  in  relation  to  state  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  treatment  of  convicts  in  penitentiaries  and  reforma¬ 
tories.  Recent  utterances  from  high  medical  authority  testify  to  the 
danger,  especially  to  women,  from  the  toxin  of  fatigue.  Obviously 
a  day  long  enough  for  adult  men  and  women  is  not  too  short  for 
undeveloped  children.  We  therefore  seek  to  establish  as  rapidly 
as  possible  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  in  the  daily  labor  of  children 
in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits. 

It  is  also  the  prevailing  testimony  of  medical  authorities  that 
hard  work  is  more  injurious  by  night  than  by  day.  Practically 
every  physician  will  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  during  youth  and 
adolescence  the  human  life  should  be  protected  through  regular 
hours  of  rest,  recreation  and  feeding,  and  we  therefore  contend  that 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  prohibited  from  such 
occupations  as  demand  their  service  at  night. 
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Industrial  Hazards 

Statisticians  everywhere  recognize  a  certain  hazard  in  indus¬ 
try,  and  a  body  of  legislation  is  being  created  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  upon  society  and  upon  the  industries  involved, 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden  which  now  falls  so  heavily  upon  those 
injured  in  mines,  factories,  workshops  and  transportation  opera¬ 
tions.  The  principle  of  social  responsibility,  already  fairly  recog¬ 
nized,  is  especially  applicable  to  children.  Not  only  are  children  less 
intelligent,  less  cautious  and  less  able  to  defend  their  own  rights, 
but  their  physical  inferiority  subjects  them  to  dangers  which  do  not 
threaten  the  adult.  Reports  from  the  few  states  which  have  taken 
the  matter  of  child  exposure  in  industry  seriously  enough  to  report 
upon  it,  indicate  that  children  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under  are 
injured  or  killed  at  a  ratio  startlingly  higher  than  are  adults  in  the 
same  industries.  The  percentages  run  from  250  in  one  state,  to  450 
in  another.  We  acknowledge  that  statistical  reports  are  meager,  and 
that  many  sections  of  the  country  are  entirely  devoid  of  this  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  we  have  considered  it  important  that  a  committee 
formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  working  children  should  not 
wait  until  a  complete  body  of  statistics  had  been  gathered,  but  should 
at  once  attempt  to  correct  an  abuse  which  obviously  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  young.  Therefore,  leaving  to  statistical  experts  and 
medical  scientists  the  more  satisfying  work  of  determining  the  exact 
extent  of  accidents  to  working  children,  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
the  humbler  task  of  arousing  public  interest  and  securing  legisla¬ 
tion  against  this  sacrifice,  on  the  assumption  that  children  are  un¬ 
safe  industrial  risks,  and  that  child  labor  in  certain  specific  danger¬ 
ous  occupations  may  without  injury  to  society  be  suspended  to  the 
age  of  sixteen,  eighteen  or  even  twenty-one. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  more  distinctly  technical  phases  of 
the  problem  of  child  labor  legislation,  but  it  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  laws  which  seek  to  establish  protection  for  children 
must  provide  methods  and  machinery  for  administration  so  as  to 
dignify  the  legislation  by  serious  attention  to  its  operation.  Factory 
inspection  departments,  birth  registration,  a  system  of  certification 
which  shall  prove  beyond  question  the  age  and  development  of  the 
child  in  question,  are  all  matters  claiming  serious  attention. 
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Summary  of  Legislation 

Measured  by  the  foregoing,  the  outline  of  achievements  of 
the  American  people  in  developing  legislation  to  protect  the  work¬ 
ing  child  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  the  following  schedules : 

1.  During  seven  years  five  states  passed  their  first  law  upon 
this  subject:  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  The  eight-hour  day  has  been  established  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Night  work  under  sixteen  years  has  been  made  illegal  in 
Alabama,  California,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  A  fourteen-year-age  limit  as  the  minimum  for  employment 
in  industry  has  been  established  in  the  following  states :  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  West  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

5-  Departments  of  factory  inspection  have  been  established 
in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  Methods  of  proving  the  age  of  children  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  have  been  provided  in  the  following:  California,  Iowa,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Meantime,  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  enacted  or 
improved  in  a  large  number  of  states. 

Serious  Defects 

It  might  appear  from  this  record  that  so  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  the  public  could  reasonably  rest.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
large  a  country  we  have.  There  are  still  seven  of  our  states  which 
have  not  yet  reached  the  fourteen-year-age  limit,  even  for  employ- 
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ment  in  factories.  These  states  are:  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,*  South  Carolina,  Virginia  permit  the  employment  of 
boys  of  twelve  years  in  mines. 

Children  under  sixteen  are  still  permitted  to  work  at  night  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wyoming. 

There  are  thirty-five  states  in  the  Union  in  which  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 
Recently  there  has  been  widespread  complaint  against  confinement 
of  children  in  poorly  ventilated  school  rooms,  where  they  spend 
the  day  in  physical  inactivity.  Rapid  improvement  is  coming  in 
our  schools  through  open  air  class  rooms  and  the  development  of 
manual  arts,  so  that  the  evil  complained  of  is  decreasing;  but  if 
confinement  in  a  school  room  is  injurious,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  factory,  where  frequently  the  labor  of  the  child  also  compels 
physical  inaction  at  the  almost  automatic  machine?  Under  the 
most  objectionable  conditions,  the  child  is  confined  in  school  1,000 
hours  annually.  In  Massachusetts  the  factory  child  is  confined  2,912 
hours  a  year,  and  in  New  York,  where  the  eight-hour  day  prevails, 
he  is  subjected  to  2,496  hours’  confinement.  In  Alabama  a  child  of 
twelve  years  may  legally  work  3,120  hours  a  year,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  many  hours  as  he  can  be  confined  in  school  in  states 
having  the  nine  or  ten  months’  school  year ;  while  children  of  four¬ 
teen  years  may  be  employed  seventy-eight  hours  a  week  or  4,036 
hours  a  year.  The  total  number  of  hours  of  daylight  in  the  year, 
exclusive  of  Sundays,  is  3,744,  so  that  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  this  state  may  legally  employ  their  fourteen-year-old  children 
312  hours  of  the  night  besides  all  the  hours  of  daylight. 

In  eighteen  states  there  is  no  method  of  determining  how  old 
children  are  who  seek  work  in  our  industries.  Our  agents  have  fre¬ 
quently  found  eight,  nine  and  ten-year-old  boys  applying  for  work 
in  glass  factories  or  coal  mines,  upon  affidavits  certifying  them  to 
be  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  our  social  institutions,  and  nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  American  people  than  contempt  for  its 
own  laws.  When  we  lay  on  the  ignorant,  impoverished  or  greedy 

*  Pennsylvania,  sixteen  years  in  mines,  July,  1011. 
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parent  the  temptation  to  deceive  in  order  to  secure  employment  for 
a  child,  we  are  guilty  of  placing  the  burden  on  the  weak,  where  it 
does  not  belong,  and  promoting  perjury  by  process  of  law.  The 
states  in  which  we  do  not  require  a  proof  of  the  child’s  age,  or  at 
least  any  proof  worthy  the  name,  are  Florida,  Nevada,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wyoming,  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  laws  to  which  we  have  referred  shall  be 
enforced  by  public  officials,  clothed  with  adequate  authority.  At 
present,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Utah 
and  Wyoming  have  no  department  entrusted  with  this  duty,  while 
the  factory  inspector  in  Missouri  has  jurisdiction  only  in  the  large 
cities;  in  Louisiana  only  in  the  Parish  of  New  Orleans;  in  Alabama 
is  also  required  to  visit  jails  and  almshouses;  and  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  has  within  two  weeks  vetoed  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  legislature  for  the  two  factory  inspectors  who,  during  two 
years,  have  assisted  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  branch  of  public  service. 

The  foregoing  tables  demonstrate  that  the  problem  of  bringing 
the  states  of  this  Union  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  child  pro¬ 
tection  is  complicated  and  difficult.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  age,  hours  of  labor,  and  methods  of  enforcing  the  law  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  much  inferior  in  the  South  to  those  in  North¬ 
ern  and  Westein  States.  And  while  we  of  the  North,  with  shame, 
confess  that  the  extent  of  child  labor  in  our  great  industrial  com¬ 
munities  overshadows  child  labor  of  the  South,  your  phenomenal 
industrial  development  indicates  that  the  time  is  near  when  the 
South  will  rival  the  older  industrial  communities  in  extent  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  operations,  and  that  unless  the  South 
speedily  improves  the  laws  now  upon  her  statute  books,  the  curse  of 
child  labor  will  rest  more  heavily  upon  her  communities  than  upon 
others. 

We  believe  the  record  of  the  past  seven  years  gives  promise 
that  the  American  people  are  ready  to  rally  to  conditions  which, 
throughout  the  nation,  shall  guarantee  to  every  child  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  play  and  grow  and  learn.  To  the  realization  of  this 
high  standard  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  committed,  and 
confidently  solicits  the  co-operation  of  all  who  believe  in  lifting  from 
the  bent  shoulders  of  the  little  child  the  burdens  that  now  crush  him. 
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THE  COTTON  MILL:  THE  HEROD  AMONG  INDUSTRIES 


By  A.  J.  McKelway, 

Secretary,  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Good  old  Nathaniel  Morton,  in  his'  New  England  Memorial, 
assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  the 
Old  World  for  the  New.  this: 

“That  many  of  their  children,  through  the  extreme  necessity 
that  was  upon  them,  although  of  the  best  dispositions  and  graciously 
inclined,  and  willing  to  bear  part  of  their  parents’  burdens,  were 
oftentimes  so  oppressed  with  their  heavy  labors,  that  although  their 
spirits  were  free  and  willing,  yet  their  bodies  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  the  same  and  became  decrepit  in  their  early  youth,  and 
the  vigor  of  nature  was  consumed  in  the  very  bud.’ 

When  we  begin  to  study  the  child  labor  system  in  England, 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  so  oppressive  to  their  children 
that  its  existence  was  one  reason  for  coming  to  the  New  World, 
we  find  that  the  cotton  mill  occupied  a  bad  eminence.  All  through 
the  eighteenth  century  we  find  references  to  the  employment  of 
children  of  tenderest  years  in  cotton  mills.  These  references  are 
mostly  of  a  congratulatory  nature  that  a  place  for  the  child  has 
been  found  in  the  world  of  industry,  and  that  the  child  is  no  longer 
an  encumbrance  but  an  asset.  The  attitude  of  the  English  people 
during  this  century  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation: 
“A  quarter  of  the  mass  of  mankind  are  children,  males  and  females, 
under  seven  years  old,  from  whom  little  labor  is  to  be  expected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  say 
they  came  to  America  partly  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  child  labor  preceded  them,  for  in  1619,  the  year  before  the 
Fathers  planted  their  considerable  feet  on  Plymouth  Rock,  there  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia  of  the  one 
hundred  children  sent  over,  “save  such  as  dyed  in  the  waie.”  A 
letter  from  England  in  1627  mentions  incidentally  the  fact  that 
“there  are  many  ships  going  to  Virginia,  and  with  them  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  children.”  These  children  were  mostly  paupers, 
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but  were  often  kidnapped  and  bound  out  to  service.  In  1646  two 
houses  were  erected  in  Jamestown  for  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
and  the  different  counties  were  “requested  to  send  two  poor  boys 
or  girls,  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  old,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  carding,  knitting  and  spinning.”  The  textile  industry  did  not 
flourish  in  Virginia,  however,  on  account  of  its  greater  agricultural 
opportunities,  and  returning  again  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  one  finds 
in  Johnson’s  sermon  on  “Wonder  Working  Providence,”  published 
in  1638,  that  he  commended  the  industrious  people  of  Rowley, 
Massachusetts,  who  had  “built  a  fulling  mill  and  caused  their  little 
ones  to  be  very  diligent  in  spinning  cotton  and  wool.” 

It  would  seem  that  we  must  bring  another  indictment  against 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  addition  to  the  familiar  one,  that  having 
come  to  this  country  to  escape  religious  persecutions,  they  so  soon 
became  persecutors  themselves.  For  after  they  came  to  America 
to  escape  the  evils  of  child  slavery,  they  speedily  inaugurated  the 
system  on  American  soil.  In  1656,  considering  the  development  of 
manufactures  in  Massachusetts,  the  order  was  issued  that  “all  hands 
not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions,  as  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  are  hereby  enjoined  to  spin  according  to  their  skill  and  ability.” 

Tench  Cox  argues  that  women  and  children  will  meet  the 
demand  for  factory  labor  with  the  newly  invented  power  machinery. 
In  Nile’s  Register  the  statement  is  made  that  the  work  of  manu¬ 
facturing  does  not  demand  able-bodied  men,  but  “is  now  better  done 
by  little  girls  from  six  to  twelve  years  old.”  Governor  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  message  of  1835,  echoes  the  sentiment  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  England,  that  child  labor  had  “spread  from 
the  cotton  mills  into  other  industries”  by  saying  that,  “not  only  the 
machines  in  the  textile  manufacture,  but  thousands  of  others  are 
equally  worked  by  females  and  children.” 

Earlier  than  this,  in  1829,  Frances  Wright,  an  English  woman, 
in  an  address  to  an  American  audience,  says:  “In  very  many  dis¬ 
tricts  you  have  children  worked  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  you 
will  soon  have  them,  as  in  England,  worked  to  death.”  Thus,  we 
see  that  child  labor  had  grown  in  New  England  through  the 
eighteenth  century  as  it  had  grown  in  Old  England,  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  a  half  century  after  the  first  factory  act  in  Old 
England,  there  began  to  be  protests  against  the  evil  in  New  England. 

In  1831  in  a  report  on  cotton,  made  at  a  convention  of  the 
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Friends  of  Industry,  the  total  number  of  children  employed  in  cotton 
factories  is  given  as  4,691  ;  of  this  number  3,472  were  from  Rhode 
Island,  484  from  New  York,  439  from  Connecticut,  217  from  New 
Jersey,  60  from  New  Hampshire,  19  from  Vermont,  and  none 
from  Massachusetts.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
“friends  of  industry”  have  always  taken  a  roseate  view  of  the  child 
labor  system.  As  was  stated  to  them  not  long  ago  by  a  Georgia 
legislator,  they  believe  “in  the  protection  of  infant  industries  and 
the  exploitation  of  infant  industry.” 

Ineffective  Laws 

In  1842,  an  act  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  making  a  ten-hour 
day  for  children  under  twelve,  but  only  those  employers  were  con¬ 
victed  who  “knowingly”  violated  it,  a  safeguard  which  was  repeated 
in  the  Alabama  law  of  1907,  the  repeal  of  which  proviso  we  find 
Governor  O’Neal  urging  in  his  message  to  the  Alabama  legislature 
in  1911. 

In  Massachusetts  Senate  Document  No.  69,  we  find  that  the 
Rhode  Island  law,  requiring  a  low  minimum  of  schooling  before 
employment,  was  also  a  dead  letter :  “There  has  never  been  a  com¬ 
plaint,  although  it  has  been  violated  constantly,  the  employment  of 
minors  now  depending  on  the  necessity  and  cupidity  of  the  parents 
and  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  are  now  a  controlling  power  in  the  state,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce  a  law  against  their  wishes.”  So,  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1866, 
witnesses  from  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  testified  that  children 
of  seven  were  employed.  From  Lawrence  it  was  reported  that  a 
great  many  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen  were  working  at  night, 
“the  majority  of  those  who  do  night  work  are  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.” 

In  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  as  late  as  1870,  an  “over¬ 
looker,”  of  seven  years’  experience,  says:  “Six  years  ago  I  ran 
night  work  from  6.45  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  with  45  minutes  for  meals, 
eating  in  the  room.  Children  were  drowsy  and  sleepy,  having 
known  them  to  fall  asleep  standing  up  at  their  work.  I  have  had  to 
sprinkle  water  to  awaken  them  after  having  spoken  to  them  until 
hoarse.  This  was  done  gently,  with  no  intention  of  hurting  them.” 
In  the  same  report  is  the  following  quotation :  “A  witness  described 
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to  us  an  instrument  for  whipping  children  at  a  factory  in  Rhode 
Island,  consisting  of  a  leather  strap  eighteen  inches  long,  with  tacks 
driven  through  the  striking  end.”  The  cruelty  to  children  of  over¬ 
seers  in  Southern  cotton  mills  has  been  mentioned  by  some  writers, 
especially  the  throwing  of  water  into  the  faces  of  children  who  went 
to  sleep  at  night.  Probably  this  particular  practice  has  ceased, 
though,  perhaps,  occasional  instances  will  not  be  so  vehemently 
denied  now  that  we  have  the  precedent  established  in  New  England 
history.  Strong  coffee  at  the  midnight  hour  is  considered  a  more 
humane  alternative  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  awake. 

Rapid  Increase 

So  much  for  the  history  of  child  labor  in  New  England  before 
1870.  The  census  of  that  year  was  the  first  to  take  notice  of  the 
extent  of  child  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  its  figures  aroused 
new  interest  on  the  subject.  Since  that  time  the  social  sin  of  the 
system  has  been  more  clearly  recognized  by  the  social  conscience, 
yet  child  labor  increased  in  the  decade  between  1890  and  1900. 

The  census  of  1900  reported  1,750,178  child  breadwinners,  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  1,054,446  were  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  occupations,  which  are  usually  considered  advantageous  to  the 
child  unless  there  is  interference  with  his  education.  Elowever,  even 
in  this  occupation  there  were  237,252  children  employed  who  were 
not  reported  as  “belonging  to  farmers’  families,”  and  recent  investi¬ 
gations  have  proved  that  hordes  of  these  children  are  employed  in 
picking  berries  and  vegetables,  in  the  cranberry  bogs,  and  in  the 
canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  So  there  were  934,985  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  employed  in  various  industries, 
besides  those  who  were  members  of  farmers’  families.  The  census 
enumerators  were  not  required  to  report  child  breadwinners  under 
ten,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  large  number  reported  by  some  enum¬ 
erators  who,  to  this  extent,  disregarded  their  instructions,  997  being 
reported  from  three  cotton  mill  districts  in  the  South.  It  may  also 
be  readily  granted  that  the  census  enumeration,  while  the  best  we 
have,  falls  short  of  the  truth  from  the  fact  that  where  deception 
had  been  practiced  by  parents  concerning  the  ages  of  children  whom 
they  had  sent  into  employment,  there  would  be  an  inclination  to 
make  the  same  representations  to  the  census  enumerators.  One 
may  find  from  Census  Bulletin  69,  entitled  “Child  Labor  in  the 
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United  States,”  that  the  cotton  mill  is  still  the  chief  sinner  against 
the  child.  To  quote  from  the  bulletin,  “To  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  manufacturing  or  mechanical  industry  the  cotton  mill 

furnishes  employment  to  children . The  proportion 

which  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  formed  of  the  total  number 
of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  1900  is  almost  three  times  as  great  in 
the  Southern  States  as  it  is  in  the  Northern  and  Western.  In  the 
North  about  one  cotton  mill  operative  out  of  every  ten  was  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  while  in  the  South  the  corresponding  figures 
were  about  three  out  of  every  ten.  Massachusetts,  which  reported 
the  largest  number  of  cotton  mill  operatives,  had  the  smallest  per 
cent  for  operatives  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  North  Carolina 
children  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  were  the  most  numerous,  and  formed 
the  largest  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  greater  for  females  than  for  males  in  both  sections  of 
the  country,  though  the  difference  was  more  marked  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.” 


Growth  of  Industry 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  the  South  has  been 
one  of  amazing  development.  In  1880  the  number  of  cotton  spin¬ 
dles  in  the  South  was  667,754;  in  1910,  10,650,000,  an  increase  of 
1,495  Per  cent  in  thirty  years,  as  against  an  increase  of  161  per  cent 
in  the  country  at  large.  There  has  been  made  recently  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  an  investigation  concern¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  child  and  woman  workers  in  several  industries, 
the  report  completed  containing  nineteen  volumes,  the  first  only  of 
which  has  been  printed,  entitled,  “The  Cotton  Textile  Industry.” 
This  volume,  of  1,044  pages,  contains  the  severest  indictment  ever 
brought  against  any  industry  in  this  country  concerning  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  report  shows  that  20  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  Southern  cotton  mills  are  under  the  age  of  sixteen  in 
spite  of  the  laws  passed  in  all  the  Southern  States  since  1900.  But 
the  report  itself  shows  it  has  been  ultra-conservative  in  its  estimate 
of  the  number  of  children  employed.  It  says,  “Agents’  estimates 
of  ages  have  been  disregarded  in  every  case,  and  only  age  data  sup¬ 
ported  by  positive  evidence  has  been  used.”  It  gives  the  following 
illustrations  to  show  that  its  reports  “come  far  short  of  the  truth.” 
In  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  agent  reported:  “There  is  abso- 
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lutely  no  question  that  seventeen  of  these  children  are  under  twelve 
years  of  age.”  Yet  only  eight  were  positively  so  reported,  as  the 
ages  of  only  this  number  could  be  positively  established. 

“Concerning  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  agent  reported:  ‘The 
mill  employs  many  children,  and  the  smallest  I  have  seen  working  in  any 
mill.  I  asked  five  exceptionally  small  ones  how  old  each  was,  and  each 
answered,  “I  don’t  know.”  These  children,  the  superintendent  says,  work 

from  6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M . I  know  beyond  a  reasonable 

doubt  that  there  are  ten  or  twelve  children  under  twelve  working  in  the 
mill,  seven  or  eight  of  them  at  night. 

“  ‘One  of  these  children  is  an  emaciated  little  elf,  fifty  inches  high  and 
weighing  perhaps  forty-eight  pounds,  who  works  from  6  at  night  till  6 
in  the  morning,  and  who  is  so  tiny  that  she  has  to  climb  up  on  the  spinning 
frame  to  reach  the  top  row  of  spindles.’ 

“All  children  at  this  mill  were  reported  by  mill  officials  to  be  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  statement  was  disproved  in  only  two  cases. 

“In  another  mill  in  North  Carolina  the  agent  counted  nine  or  ten  chil¬ 
dren  obviously  under  twelve  years  of  age,  but  none  were  positively  so 
reported. 

“These  few  examples  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation  and 
show  that  the  reports  on  some  mills  at  least  come  far  short  of  the  truth 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  illegal  employment  of  children.” 

In  some  mills,  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater  diligence  or 
sagacity  of  particular  investigators,  the  percentage  of  children  em¬ 
ployed  was  much  higher  than  the  average.  In  one  yarn  mill  in 
South  Carolina  employing  168  persons,  70  were  children  under 
sixteen.  In  a  cloth  mill  in  that  state,  39.6  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  children.  In  Mississippi,  which  then  had  no  child  labor  law, 
42.8  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  a  small  yarn  mill  were  children. 
In  143  establishments  visited,  9,126  children  were  found  employed, 
753  of  whom  were  under  the  legal  age  of  twelve  years,  of  whom  161 
were  employed  as  helpers,  their  names  being  omitted  from  the 
payroll.  It  will  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the 
injuries  to  a  child  under  twelve  years  resulting  from  working  a 
twelve-hour  day  or  a  twelve-hour  night  are  greatly  lessened  if  his 
name  is  not  carried  on  the  payroll !  That  this  statement  as  to  the 
violations  of  the  law  is  far  within  the  truth,  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report : 

“Not  only  do  the  above  tables  fail  to  show  the  full  extent  of  the  helper 
system,  but  they  also  fail  to  show  the  full  number  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  payrolls  of  the  establishments 
canvassed.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  correct  ages  frequently 
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proved  insurmountable,  and,  although  the  investigation  was  carried  into 
the  mill,  into  the  office,  and  into  the  homes  of  the  employees,  the  results 
obtained  were  frequently  known  to  be  far  from  accurate.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  only  those  children  who  were  either  admitted  or  positively 
proved  to  be  under  the  legal  age  are  included  in  the  above  tables.” 

Illiteracy  of  Mill  Children 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  in  recent  years  about  the  superior 
educational  advantages  which  the  mill  children  enjoy,  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  country.  The  census  of  1900  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  mill  children  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  was  from  three  to  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  white 
children  of  the  same  ages  in  these  states  at  large.  The  partial 
investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  discloses  an  even  more 
lamentable  state  of  things,  proving  that  the  demand  for  the  labor 
of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  education. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
report : 

“It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  highest  percentages 
of  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  cotton  mill  families  were  found  in 
Alabama  and  Virginia.  In  Alabama,  out  of  145  children  under  fourteen 
reporting,  95  or  65.5  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  these, 
42  had  never  attended  school  and  53  reported  an  average  attendance  of 
6.5  months.  In  Virginia,  out  of  54  children,  38,  or  70.4  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  these  10  had  never  attended  school  and  28 
reported  an  average  attendance  of  10.7  months.  The  number  of  Virginia 
children  included  in  this  table  is  small  and  there  might  be  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  percentage  as  representative  for  this  reason,  but  the  figures 
of  this  table  seem  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  official  reports. 

The  lowest  per  cent  of  illiterate  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 
in  the  southern  mill  families  visited  was  found  in  Georgia,  where,  out  of 
206  reporting,  88,  or  42.7  per  cent,  were  stated  to  be  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Of  this  number,  28  had  never  attended  school  and  59  reported  an 
average  attendance  of  8.9  months.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  among 
the  children  under  14  at  work  in  the  Mississippi  mill  families  reported  was 
but  slightly  higher  than  in  Georgia,  namely,  44  per  cent. 

That  the  standard  of  those  reporting  themselves  able  to  read  and  write 
is  low  in  many  cases,  will  be  clearly  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the 
figures  in  regard  to  the  average  months  of  school  attendance.  Thus,  in 
Mississippi,  65  children  under  14  reported  themselves  as  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  their  school  attendance  averaged  only  13.5  months.  In  North 
Carolina  the  average  school  attendance  for  151  such  children  was  only  17.3 
and  in  Alabama  for  fifty  children  only  17.5  months.  In  explanation  of  these 
figures,  it  should  be  said  that  in  these  states,  in  many  school  districts,  the 
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public  schools  are  open  only  four  months  in  the  year,  and  for  a  child  living 
in  such  a  district  17  months  of  school  attendance  would  mean  attendance 
for  more  than  four  years.” 


Night  Labor 

The  extent  of  the  employment  of  children  at  night  is  indicated 
by  the  following  paragraph  of  the  report: 

“There  were  223  cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina  in  1908,  of  which  59 
were  covered  during  this  investigation.  Of  these  59,  31  operated  at  night, 
not  counting  two  that  had  within  a  year  discontinued  night  shifts.  In 
three  of  these  31  mills  neither  children  under  16  nor  women  worked  at 
night.  In  28  mills,  however,  women  were  employed  at  night;  in  27,  children 
under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  at  night,  and  in  12  of  these  mills 
children  younger  than  12  were  employed  at  night.  The  investigation  was 
carried  on  in  North  Carolina  late  in  1907.  The  employment  of  children  at 
night  was  not  then  illegal  in  that  state,  but  in  1907  a  law  was  enacted  which 
prohibited  after  that  year  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under 
14  years  old  between  8  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M. 

“Out  of  150  mills  reported  in  1908  in  South  Carolina,  36  mills  were 
covered  during  this  investigation.  Of  these,  5  with  night  shifts  were  found, 
but  in  one  neither  children  under  16  nor  women  worked  at  night.  In  four 
mills  children  under  16  worked  at  night,  in  three  women  worked  at  night, 
and  in  two  many  children  under  12,  and  some  as  young  as  8,  worked  at 
night,  which  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  that  state,  which  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  12  years  old  between  8  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M. 
in  factories  or  mines . 

Taking  the  28  North  Carolina  mills  which  employed  women  or  children 
at  night,  all  together,  the  children  working  by  day  in  all  these  mills  were 
25-32  Per  cent  of  all  the  day  employees  there,  and  the  437  children  working 
by  night  in  all  these  mills  were  26.29  per  cent  of  all  the  night  workers. 
But  when  these  mills  are  considered  separately,  or  by  the  departments  in 
them  which  alone  are  operated  by  night,  the  percentage  of  children  working 
at  night  of  the  total  night  employees  differed  widely  in  some  cases.  Thus, 
in  17  of  the  28  North  Carolina  mills  the  percentage  of  night  workers  who 
were  children  was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who  were 
children,  while  in  10  mills  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who  were  children 
was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  night  workers  who  were  children,  and 
in  one  mill  there  were  no  children  working  by  night.  In  3  of  the  4  South 
Carolina  mills  which  employed  women  or  children  by  night,  the  percentage 
of  night  workers  who  were  children  was  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
day  workers  who  were  children,  and  taking  the  four  mills  all  together, 
all  the  children  employed  by  night  were  32.15  per  cent  of  all  night  workers 
and  those  employed  by  day  were  22.70  per  cent  of  all  day  workers.  . 

“The  extent  of  the  employment  of  children  at  night  is  indicated  by 
one  of  several  examples : 
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“Mill  No.  i,  North  Carolina :  The  night  workers  say  they  prefer  night 
work  to  day  work,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  far  more  injurious, 
for  they  seldom  attempt  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  would  get  at  night. 
The  boys  often  spend  the  whole  morning  in  hunting;  then,  after  three 
or  four  hours’  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  they  go  back  to  work  in  the  mill  for 
eleven  and  a  half  hours  at  night.  The  girls  sit  around  the  house,  not  going 
to  bed  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  get  up  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  small  crowded  houses  sound  sleep  is  impossible  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  mill  demands  an  extra  half  day’s  work  on  Saturday  from 
its  night  workers.  They  quit  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  return  again 
at  noon.  Taking  out  the  time  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  this  allows  at  the 
most  four  hours  of  sleep  out  of  twenty-four.  This  means,  for  women  and 
children  especially,  working  beyond  their  strength.  They  have  all  reached 
the  point  of  extreme  fatigue  by  the  end  of  the  night.  Invariably  the  answer 
is  given  by  the  night  workers  that  it  is  the  Saturday’s  work  that  wears  them 
out.  Wages  for  night  work  are  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent  higher  than  for 
day  work  in  this  mill,  so  many  choose  it  for  this  reason.  The  work  usually 
runs  better  at  night,  they  say,  too,  so  they  have  more  time  to  rest  than  the 
day  workers  have  during  the  actual  working  hours.” 

Violations  of  Law 

There  were  violations  of  the  law,  also,  in  the  New  England 
States,  chiefly  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  The  age  limit  of  em¬ 
ployment,  however,  was  two  years  higher  in  these  New  England 
States  than  in  the  Southern  States  investigated.  Out  of  1,394 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  458  were  found  to  be  illegally 
employed.  In  Massachusetts,  which  made  the  best  record,  nineteen 
children  were  found  illegally  employed  out  of  51 1  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  illegality  here  consisted  in  the  absence  of  employ¬ 
ment  certificates,  for  only  one  of  these  children  in  Massachusetts 
was  found  to  be  under  the  legal  age  of  fourteen. 

In  Maine,  188  children  out  of  344  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  illegally  employed,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  238,  out  of  450.  But, 
remembering  that  the  age  limit  in  the  New  England  States  is  four¬ 
teen,  compare  these  results  with  those  ascertained  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor : 

“The  most  extensive  violation  of  the  age  limit  law  was  found  in  South 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  42  children  under  12  years  of  age  who  were 
orphans,  children  of  widows,  etc.,  and  who  were  therefore  legally  employed, 
405  other  children  under  12  were  found  working  in  the  establishments  in¬ 
vestigated  in  that  state.  As  shown  by  the  table  such  children  constituted 
12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  children  employed  in  the  36  establishments  in¬ 
vestigated  and  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Children 
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under  the  age  of  12  years  were  employed  in  34  of  the  36  establishments  in¬ 
vestigated  in  the  state,  and  33,  or  91.7  per  cent,  of  these  36  establishments 
employed  such  children  illegally.  In  7  of  these  33  establishments  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children  under  the  legal  age  and  not  legally 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  20  establishments  between  1 
and  5  per  cent  were  thus  illegally  employed.  In  3  establishments  between 
5  and  10  per  cent  and  in  3  others  over  10  per  cent  of  all  employees  were 
children  under  12  years  of  age  who  were  not  legally  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

“In  North  Carolina  the  law  was  only  slightly  less  flagrantly  vio¬ 
lated.  Of  the  59  establishments  canvassed,  44,  or  74.6  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  employed  under  the  legal  age.  *  *  *  *  *  *  jn  one  establishment 
in  North  Carolina  (No.  44)  12.05  per  cent  of  all  employees,  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  in  any  other  cotton  mill  investigated  in  the  South  outside  of 
Mississippi,  which  had  no  child  labor  law,  were  under  12  years  of  age.  In 
the  44  establishments  illegally  employing  children  a  total  of  1,751  children 
were  employed,  202  of  whom,  or  1 1.5  per  cent,  were  under  the  legal  age.  *  * 

“In  Georgia  20  of  the  31  establishments  investigated,  or  64.5  per  cent, 
employed  children  under  the  legal  age.  Two  other  establishments  employed 
children  under  12,  but  all  were  employed  under  legal  exceptions.  A  total 
of  107  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  found  at  work,  and  of  these, 
41  were  under  legal  exceptions ;  the  remaining  66  were  illegally  employed. 
The  66  constituted  5.8  per  cent  of  the  children  and  1.05  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  the  20  mills  illegally  employing  children.  Of  all  the  children 
employed  in  the  mills  investigated  in  the  state  these  66  children  consti¬ 
tuted  3.6  per  cent  and  of  all  employees  in  these  mills  0.58  per  cent.  This 
is  a  much  lower  percentage  of  illegally  employed  children  than  in  any  other 
southern  state  except  Virginia.” 

Mill  Officials  Hide  the  Children 

One  really  encouraging  feature  of  the  report,  considering  the 
low  standards  of  child  protection  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
evil  of  child  labor  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  Southern  cotton 
mills,  is  the  statement  made  by  this  report  that  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  shrank  from  the  publicity  involved,  by  attempting  to  hide 
the  children  from  the  eyes  of  the  investigators : 

“In  at  least  10  mills,  3  in  North  Carolina,  6  in  South  Carolina,  and  1 
in  Georgia,  deliberate  and  determined  efforts  were  made  by  mill  officials 
to  cover  up  the  actual  conditions  in  regard  to  child  labor.  Children  were 
discharged  temporarily,  sent  home  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  or  hidden  in 
entries,  in  water  closets,  or  in  waste  boxes;  anywhere  so  that  they  would 
not  be  discovered  by  the  agent  when  going  through  the  mill.  Of  these 
facts  proof  was  obtained  in  every  case.  In  9  of  these  10  mills  statements 
of  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  two 
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agents  of  the  bureau.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  report  of  these  statements 
was  signed  by  both  agents,  and  in  6  cases  both  of  them  made  affidavits  that 
the  conversation  was  correctly  reported.  In  some  of  the  first  mills  in  which 
fraud  of  this  character  was  discovered,  the  agents  reporting  the  attempts 
at  deception  were  not  required  to  make  special  affidavit  as  to  the  truth  of 
their  reports.” 


Opposing  Reform 

But  if  this  is  deemed  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  indict¬ 
ment  that  the  cotton  mill  is  the  chief  sinner  against  the  child,  the 
cotton  manufacturers  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  render  its 
position  conspicuous  in  this  regard.  The  long  struggle  for  better 
child  labor  conditions  in  New  England  was  a  struggle  against  the 
manufacturers.  During  the  last  decade  they  have  been  the  foremost 
opponents  of  standard  child  labor  legislation.  In  Rhode  Island  our 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  State  Committee  forced 
the  raising  of  the  age  limit  from  twelve  to  fourteen  against  the 
solid  phalanx  of  cotton  mill  men.  Every  effort  to  make  a  shorter 
working  day  for  children  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  has  been  met  by  protests  of  cotton 
manufacturers.  The  recent  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  belonging 
to  a  celebrated  cotton  manufacturing  and  cotton  machinery  family, 
threatened  to  veto  any  bill  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  for  children 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  because  of  the  prominence  of  the  cotton  mill 
industry  that  Massachusetts  has  lost  its  leadership  in  the  matter  of 
child  labor  reform  to  such  states  as  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
that  have  an  eight-hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  the  cotton  mill  influence  in  Philadelphia  that  holds  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  the  sixty-hour  week  for  children,  and  in  the  South  it  seems 
to  make  no  difference  in  this  attitude  of  hostility  to  child  labor 
reform  whether  there  be  few  or  many  cotton  mills  in  the  state.  The 
cotton  mill  men  of  Maryland  have  held  that  state  to  the  lowest  age 
limit  of  any  state  north  of  the  Potomac,  namely,  twelve  years.  It 
was  the  cotton  mill  men  of  Virginia  who  resisted  the  raising  of  the 
age  limit  there  to  fourteen,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
attempted  to  repeal  the  Virginia  law  prescribing  a  ten-hour  day  for 
women  and  children.  There  has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  ten  years  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Georgia  or  Tennessee  in  which  the  cotton  mill  men  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  powerful  lobby  in  the  legislature,  resisting  every  advance 
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in  child  labor  legislation,  though  frequently,  when  a  compromise  has 
been  accepted,  they  have  immediately  posed  as  the  successful  advo¬ 
cates  of  child  labor  reform.  It  was  the  cotton  mill  men  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  though  that  state  has  only  a  score  of  mills,  who  fought  the 
enactment  of  its  first  child  labor  law.  It  was  the  cotton  mill  men 
of  New  Orleans  who  resisted  most  bitterly  the  enactment  of  the 
excellent  Louisiana  law.  It  is  the  cotton  mill  men  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas  who  have  opposed  the  enactment  of  a  standard  child 
labor  law  in  those  states,  though  the  industry  is  comparatively  in¬ 
significant.  And  when  I  went  to  the  Oklahoma  legislature  to  write 
its  child  labor  law,  the  only  opponent  to  child  labor  legislation  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  single  cotton  mill  which  Oklahoma  possessed. 
These  facts  are  all  matters  of  record,  and  while  some  of  the  able 
and  astute  manufacturers  between  sessions  of  the  legislature  are 
fond  of  congratulating  themselves  upon  their  advanced  position  in 
the  matter  of  child  labor  reform,  and  even  pass  beautiful  resolutions 
at  their  annual  conventions,  they  are  reformers  until  the  legislature 
meets  and  there  is  a  prospect  for  a  little  better  protection  for  the 
working  children. 

Let  Them  Come  With  Clean  Hands 

Perhaps  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  North  and  South, 
before  they  will  dare  come  again  before  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  asking  for  practically  prohibitive  tariff  schedules 
on  their  infant  industry,  will  have  to  come  with  clean  hands  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  claim  to  so  great  a  benefit;  will,  in  New  England,  agree  to 
an  eight-hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen,  such  as  is  already 
prescribed  by  law  in  such  great  manufacturing  states  as  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois ;  and  with  the  proper  standard  of  legislation,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  laws  are  better  enforced.  The  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  lobbyists  ever  crowd  the 
doors  of  every  Southern  legislature  where  restriction  of  the  child 
labor  evil,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  cotton  mills,  is  being  debated, 
will  have  to  cease  their  opposition  and  agree  to  the  fourteen-year 
age  limit,  the  short  working  day  for  children,  the  abolition  of  night 
work  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  else  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  may  withhold  protection  from  those  who  deny 
it  to  the  children. 

So  far  as  the  establishment  of  a  standard  child  labor  law,  uni- 
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form  in  its  requirements,  is  concerned,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  except  for  the  position  of  the  cotton  mill  interests  this  would 
be  a  matter  of  speedy  accomplishment.  If  in  New  England,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturing  states,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  standard  child  labor  law  could  be  agreed  to,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  little  trouble  and  short  time  to  secure  similar 
legislation  everywhere  else.  So  we  can  properly  hold  accountable 
the  cotton  mill  industry  not  only  for  its  direct  oppression  of  child¬ 
hood,  but  for  holding  back  the  nation  itself  in  the  proper  protection 
of  the  working  children.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  a 
spark  of  the  old  Southern  patriotism  left  in  the  hearts  of  these  men, 
if  they  could  feel  any  shame  at  the  peculiar  position  in  which  they 
have  put  the  South  and  hold  the  South  in  the  matter  of  child  labor, 
they  would  at  once  see  that  this  reproach  is  removed.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  loss  would  be  small  in  any  instance,  even  if  the  contention 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  employment  of  children  itself  is  a  costly 
error  to  the  business  concerned.  But  when  the  manufacturers 
combine  in  their  various  industrial  associations,  and  stand  together 
against  any  legislative  protection  for  the  children,  they  not  only  keep 
enslaved  the  children  of  the  cotton  mill  industry,  numbered  by  tens 
of  thousands,  but  children  of  other  industries,  which  would  make 
no  trouble  over  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  law.  And  through  the 
backward  position  of  the  cotton  mill  states,  these  manufacturers  are 
really  in  a  wholesale  conspiracy  against  the  toiling  children  of 
the  nation. 

I  have  called  the  title  of  this  paper,  “The  Herod  Among  Indus¬ 
tries.”  If  the  employment  of  immature  children  tends  to  their 
bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual  degeneracy,  an  industry  so  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  child  labor,  as  is  this  one,  can  be  indicted  for  child 
murder,  for  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  The  Herods  have 
not  been  popular  among  the  rulers  of  history.  And  if  this  great 
industry,  engaged  in  the  beneficent  business  of  giving  cheap  clothing 
to  the  world  is  nevertheless  guilty  under  the  indictment,  so  far  as 
its  existence  on  American  soil  is  concerned,  it  may  well  look  for¬ 
ward  to  one  of  two  alternatives,  the  reform  of  its  child  labor 
conditions  or  its  destruction  through  economic  law  or  legislative 
enactment.  Already  there  are  cries  of  distress  being  heard,  pitiful 
pleas  are  being  made  against  legislative  restriction  of  child  labor 
on  the  ground  that  the  industry  in  the  South  is  in  a  perilous  state. 
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Japan,  building  108  new  cotton  mills  in  one  year,  has  already 
taken  possession  of  the  Eastern  market.  It  may  very  well  turn 
out  to  be  true  that  with  the  ever  increasing  foreign  competition 
which  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  America  will  have  to  face,  it  will 
become  an  industry  with  too  low  a  wage  scale  to  flourish  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil.  And  if  refusing  to  be  reformed,  holding  on,  to  the  last 
gasp,  to  its  child  labor  system  with  its  long  hours  and  low  wages 
and  the  defenseless  condition  of  its  workers,  it  is  destroyed  at 
last,  on  its  crumbling  smokestacks  which  now  proudly  flaunt  their 
banners  of  industry  against  the  sky,  men  will  write  the  obituary 
of  the  ancient  Herods : 

“They  are  dead  that  sought  the  young  child’s  life.” 


Persons  who  contribute  $2  or  more  annually  toward  the  support  of  the  child 
labor  campaign  are  enrolled  as  associate  members,  $25  or  more  as  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers.  and  $100  or  more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Committee  and  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  CHILDHOOD 


D 

V' 


By  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Friends,  Men  and  Women  of  Alabama,  My  Fellow  Americans : 

I  come  this  evening  to  speak  to  you  on  one  of  the  great,  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  our  citizenship  in  this  republic. 

I  make  an  appeal  for  limiting  by  law  the  age  under  which 
children  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work,  an  appeal  for  limiting  by 
law  the  hours  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  daytime, 
and  an  appeal  absolutely  to  prohibit  by  law  working  them  at  night. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  heed  to  anything  I  say,  excepting  as 
you  judge  it  right  in  thinking  of  your  own  children.  Are  you  con¬ 
tent,  would  you  be  content  to  have  your  own  children  of  tender 
age  work  even  as  much  as  sixty  hours  a  week?  Would  you  be  con¬ 
tent  to  have  them  work  at  night?  Would  you  be  content  to  have 
them  work  under  a  certain  age?  I  only  ask  that  you  women  and 
men,  you  mothers  and  fathers  think  of  your  own  children,  and  see* 
to  it  that  the  children  of  others,  the  children  of  the  people  of  this 
generation  who  cannot  help  themselves,  receive  the  protection  by 
law  that  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  give  in  your  own 
families  to  your  own  children. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  accept  a  single  statement  I  make,  except 
by  running  it  over  in  your  own  minds  and  testing  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  squares  with  your  own  sense  of  righteousness,  your  own 
sense  of  square  and  honest  dealing.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
think,  as  regards  your  own  small  people,  whether  what  I  say  is  not 
true;  and  if  so,  whether  it  ought  not  to  apply  to  all  children,  even 
when  those  who  ought  to  protect  them  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
protect  them.  That  is  all  I  ask. 

England’s  Lesson 

At  the  outset,  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  strange  and  lamentable 
fact  that  has  become  evident  during  the  past  sixty  years  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  am  speaking  to  people  who  are  predominately  of, English 
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ancestry,  whose  blood  is  almost — not  quite,  but  almost — the  same 
as  that  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  about  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  that  the  factory  system  began  to  develop  with 
intensity  in  England.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
enormous  industrial  prosperity.  The  trade  of  England  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds ;  its  wealth  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  its  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  waste  places  of  the  world  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
But  the  manhood  in  the  lower  ranks  did  not.  In  the  upper  ranks, 
the  ranks  of  the  employing  classes,  the  Englishman  continued  to 
be  what  he  had  been.  The  generals,  the  statesmen,  the  leaders 
were  substantially  of  as  high  a  type  as  they  had  been  before.  There 
were  many  philanthropists,  many  political  economists,  many  scien¬ 
tists,  many  captains  of  industry.  But  the  English  yeoman,  the 
rugged,  vigorous  man  who  in  a  hundred  fought  fields,  century  after 
century  on  continental  Europe,  had  failed  to  meet  his  match  among 
the  nations  against  whom  he  was  pitted — the  English  yeoman  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  under-sized,  stoop-shouldered,  anaemic  factory 
hand  took  his  place. 

I  think  that  this  lamentable  result  has  been  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  for  over  a  century  English  statesmen  in  accordance 
/ with  the  demands  of  effective  English  public  opinion,  treated  the 
man— -the  average  man — as  nothing,  treated  his  welfare  as  nothing, 
compared  with  the  success  of  business,  compared  with  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth,  compared  with  the  achievement  of  a  wide-spread 
industrial  supremacy. 

In  the  Northern  States  we  have  seen  a  great  industrial  growth, 
and  after  much  fighting,  after  continuous  effort  to  overcome  what 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  truly  short-sighted  position  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  and  of  the  statesmen,  especially  the  judges,  who 
take  their  ideas  from  the  employers  of  labor,  we  have  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  reasonably  good  laws  on  the  statute  books  for 
the  protection  of  child  labor;  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but 
reasonably  good.  In  the  North,  the  child  labor  we  are  protecting 
is  the  child  labor  of  immigrants — Slovacs,  Poles,  Italians,  French- 
Canadians,  Portuguese,  Greeks.  It  is  our  duty,  of  course,  to  protect 
them,  just  as  much  our  duty  to  protect  them  as  to  protect  our  own 
children.  But  you  women  and  men  here  are  asked  to  protect  your 
own  flesh  and  blood.  You  are  asked  to  protect  the  children  of  native 
Americans,  the  children  of  people  of  the  same  Revolutionary  stock 
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as  yourselves.  You  are  asked  to  see  that  your  stock  does  not  go 
down  as  the  stock  in  the  parent  country  has  gone  down. 

I  wish  to  see  the  new  South  go  forward.  I  take  the  greatest 
pride  and  exultation  in  every  particle  of  your  industrial  success. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  new  South,  embodied  as  it  is  here 
in  your  marvelous  city,  but  I  want  you  to  keep  the  power  of  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  old  South.  We  are  fortunate  enough  now,  in  whatever 
section  of  the  country  we  may  live,  to  be  able  to  take  equal  pride 
in  the  deeds  of  heroic  valor,  in  the  iron  endurance  shown  alike  by 
the  men  who  wore  the  gray  and  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  We  feel  keen  woe  that  ever  brother  should  have 
had  to  fight  against  brother;  but  since  they  did  have  to  fight,  we 
are  glad  they  fought  well.  We  are  glad  they  had  the  right  stuff 
in  them.  Never  again,  should  this  republic  endure  ten  thousand 
years,  never  again  will  brother  fight  against  brother.  Once  for  all 
we  are  united  forever. 

But  if  in  the  future  it  ever  becomes  necessary  for  this  nation  to 
call  on  her  sons,  woe  to  us  if  those  sons  are  unable  to  respond  in  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  fought  from  ’6i  to  6^.  Woe  to  us  if  we  cease 
to  develop  men  able  in  time  of  need  to  prove  by  their  deeds  that  our 
race  has  not  lost  the  fighting  edge.  And  in  the  last  analysis,  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  the  best  soldier  are  those  that  make  the  best  citizen.  I 
ask  you  to  remember  that  great  though  the  importance  of  developing 
the  mine,  the  mill,  the  factory,  the  railroad,  great  though  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  all  that  tends  to  make  for  industrial  supremacy, 
it  is  still  more  important  to  develop  the  right  kind  of  citizenship. 

I  want  you  to  take  pride  in  getting  the  very  best  machinery. 
It  is  a  good  thing ,  just  as  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  have 
the  best  kind  of  firearms ;  but  you  must  have  a  middling  good  man 
behind  your  gun,  or  the  gun  does  not  count.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  even  more  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  man  behind  the 
machine  than  it  is  to  have  the  right  machine.  And  you  can  not 
have  the  right  kind  of  man  unless  you  have  the  child  trained  in 
the  right  way,  unless  you  have  the  child  brought  up  amid  right 
conditions. 

’As  Unto  Your  Own 

How  do  you  want  your  children  brought  up?  You  mothers 
and  fathers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  decide  for  your- 
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selves  how  your  children  shall  be  brought  up,  think  of  how  you 
wish  it  done,  and  then  see  to  it  that  the  state  provides  that  as  far 
as  possible  the  children  in  less  fortunate  conditions  shall  at  least 
approximate  in  their  bringing  up  to  what  you  demand  for  your 
own  children.  Now  is  not  that  a  common-sense  demand?  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  consider  anything  abstruse.  I  am  asking  you 
to  think  of  your  own  experience  in  the  most  intimate  relations  of 
life,  and  to  see  insofar  as  possible  that  the  state  provides  somewhat 
similar  conditions  for  the  children  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
take  care  of  them,  that  you  who  can  and  will  take  care  of  them 
provide  for  your  children.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  make  very  much  of  an  appeal. 
You  have  done  a  great  deal  in  Alabama  to  improve  your  stock,  to 
improve  your  breeds  of  horses  and  of  cattle.  You  use  horses  and 
mules  for  ploughing;  sometimes  oxen.  How  far  would  you  get 
in  a  stock  farm  if  you  plowed  with  your  colts?  Put  a  couple  of 
calves  to  a  plow,  and  see  what  kind  of  oxen  they  will  make.  There 
is  not  a  farmer  that  would  not  laugh  at  so  much  as  considering 
the  possibility  of  it.  It  strikes  everyone  at  once  as  absurd.  Yet  I 
ask  no  more  for  the  children  than  that  you  give  them  the  same 
show  you  give  to  the  colt  and  calf.  That  is  all. 

A  Federal  Children’ s  Bureau 

In  this  matter,  something  must  be  done  by  the  nation,  but  most 
must  be  done  by  the  states.  Something  can  be  done  by  the  nation. 
We  are  trying  to  establish  all  over  the  country,  as  you  are  trying 
to  establish  here,  juvenile  courts,  courts  which  shall  take  care  of 
the  children  who  tend  to  become  bad,  and  prevent  them  from 
becoming  bad,  instead  of  treating  them  as  criminals  and  providing 
elaborately  that  they  shall  become  criminals  by  so  treating  them. 
We  are  trying  to  work  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
for  children  all  over  the  country,  and  for  raising  the  age  at  which 
children  can  be  employed  in  labor  at  all.  We  are  hampered  at 
every  step  by  the  fact  that  in  making  any  effort  in  any  one  state, 
there  is  no  body  to  which  we  can  turn  for  information  as  to  what 
has  been  done  and  how  it  has  succeeded  in  other  states.  It  is  an 
elementary  proposition  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  do 
what  little  it  can  in  this  direction  by  providing  for  such  a  bureau, 
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which  will  enable  the  thoughtful  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
find  out  what  ought  to  be  done  to  turn  at  once  to  an  authoritative 
publication  and  find  out  what  has  been  done,  and  therefore  be 
able  to  gauge  the  possibilities  of  having  something  similar  done. 
The  bill  for  this  purpose  has  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  measures 
that,  because  they  are  in  the  interest  of  everybody,  do  not  appeal 
especially  to  the  improper  interest  of  anybody.  Congress  will  pro¬ 
vide  money  with  a  lavish  hand  for  a  lot  of  things  for  which  it 
ought  not,  because  there  are  certain  special  interests  to  be  gratified 
by  the  appropriations ;  and  then  the  same  man  who  will  work  him¬ 
self  almost  to  death  to  get  a  public  building  where  it  is  not  needed, 
or  to  dig  out  a  creek  that  you  could  not  float  a  canoe  on  when  it 
is  dug  out — that  same  man  will  turn  around  with  lofty  austerity 
and  say  that  he  does  not  think  that  the  Constitution  meant  that 
the  money  of  the  tax-payers  should  be  spent  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  individual  in  the  United  States  in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  United  States.  Children  do 
not  vote. 

While  there  is  something  that  the  Federal  Government  can  do, 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  problem  in  the  different  states  assumes 
different  forms.  I  do  not  intend  to  dogmatize  very  much  about 
conditions  in  Alabama,  but  I  do  ask  that  you  satisfy  yourselves, 
that  you  get  committees  of  your  own  number  here,  women  and 
men  who  are  here,  to  go  into  the  mine,  to  go  into  the  factory,  and 
see  for  yourselves  just  what  the  conditions  are,  and  whether  you 
are  willing  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  make  the  men  and 
women  of  Alabama  in  the  next  generation,  should  work  for  exces¬ 
sive  hours,  when  of  tender  age,  under  such  conditions  as  you  will  see. 

A  Century  Ago  and  Now 

Last  summer  I  went  through  the  mines  in  a  section  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  to  certain  things  I  saw  there,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  I  never  met  one  particle  of  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  enormous  benefit  that  had  come  to  the  children  from  rais¬ 
ing  the  age  at  which  they  were  allowed  to  be  employed  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years,  limiting  their  hours,  and  especially  eliminating 
night  work.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  children 
were  employed  in  the  mines  at  eight  and  nine  years  of  age.  A  cen- 
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tury  ago  in  England,  Parliament  for  decades  refused  to  act  in  the 
way  of  prohibiting  the  work  of  women  and  children  underneath  the 
ground  in  coal  mines,  where  the  children  would  be  used— little  tots 
of  six  and  eight — to  work  on  all  fours  all  day  dragging  cars  in  and 
out  of  the  shafts  that  were  too  small  for  the  grown  people  to  come 
up  in,  and  where  the  women,  young  girls  and  mothers  were  kept 
all  day  working,  dragging  these  coal  cars  as  if  they  were  beasts. 
The  answers  to  the  appeal  for  the  change  then  were  exactly  such 
answers  as  are  made  now  when  we  appeal  for  a  change  in  the  laws 
of  the  present  day:  “You  cannot  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.”  “You  must  not  interfere  with  business,”  and  “It 
would  not  do,  for  if  you  took  the  children  out  of  working  on  all 
fours  in  the  mines,  they  might  become  mischievous  and  idle.”  Then, 
as  now,  when  it  was  urged  to  give  the  child  a  chance  to  be  educated, 
not  to  spend  its  years  of  growth  in  the  factory  so  that  it  should 
emerge  stunted  and  anasmic,  the  answer  was  that  the  factory  was 
light  work,  that  the  work  of  the  spindle  was  so  easy  it  was  rather 
healthy  than  otherwise  that  the  child  should  be  employed  at  it. 
There  was  one  report  made  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers  that 
picking  oakum  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  was  a  healthy 
thing  for  children ;  it  kept  them  from  mischief  and  did  them  good. 
The  same  kind  of  statement  exactly,  hardly  with  a  variant  in  the 
crossing  of  a  t  or  the  dotting  of  an  “i,”  is  made  at  the  present 
day  in  the  defense  of  those  who  wish  to  exploit  the  childhood  of 
the  country  for  their  own  financial  profit. 

Alabama  is  well  on  in  the  early  stage  of  a  period  of  phenome¬ 
nal  industrial  development.  I  ask  you  to  study  what  has  been  done 
in  similar  periods  in  Northern  States  and  in  England.  Study  it 
with  an  open  mind.  Study  it  to  find  what  to  follow  and  what  to 
avoid.  Study  the  successes  and  study  the  failures,  study  conditions 
that  tell  for  good  in  the  factory  towns  of  the  North  and  of  England ; 
and  those  that  tell  for  what  is  evil.  I  have  been  fighting  in  New 
York  ever  since  I  have  taken  any  part  in  political  life,  for  thirty 
years,  for  laws  providing  for  workmen’s  compensation,  and  for  laws 
that  shall  make  it  possible  for  men  and  women  in  tenements — make 
it  not  merely  possible  but  imperative  that  they  shall  live  under 
conditions  that  tell  in  favor  of  decency  and  cleanliness.  And  at 
every  step  of  that  thirty-years’  fight  I  have  been  met  by  worthy, 
conservative  people  who  have  told  me :  “Oh,  but  you  must  not  do 
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this !  you  can't  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  contract 
not  to  recover  damages,  if  he  or  she  gets  hurt,  under  the  law,”  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  And  the  effort  we  made  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  tenement  houses  in  New  York  by  forbidding  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tobacco  in  them  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts ;  and,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  excellent  gentlemen 
making  up  the  court  said  that  we  could  not  put  a  stop  to  these 
unspeakable  conditions  in  tenement  houses,  because  we  “must  not 
interfere  with  the  sanctity  of  the  home.” 

Here  at  the  outset  of  your  great  industrial  career,  I  hope  you 
will  see  to  it  that  you  get  a  proper  workmen’s  compensation  act; 
and  I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  you  have  the  proper  kind  of  act 
for  the  protection  of  children,  for  the  protection  of  the  citizenship 
of  the  future.  I  hope  you  will  go  much  farther  than  that,  and  will 
see  to  it  that  wherever  women  are  employed,  young  girls  or  older 
women,  the  conditions  of  employment,  as  regards  the  length  of 
hours,  and  as  regards,  for  instance,  furnishing  them  seats  where 
they  can  sit  down,  are  such  that  the  women  shall  not  end  the  day’s 
work  utterly  worn  out,  end  each  day’s  work  with  such  a  strain  upon 
her  body,  upon  her  physical  constitution  that  she  can  not  help  being 
a  physical  wreck  before  she  has  passed  through  half  the  years  that 
she  should  pass  through.  And  this  is  as  necessary  on  the  farm 
as  anywhere  else. 

Remember,  that  the  human  being  is  the  most  important  of  all 
products  to  turn  out.  I  am  eagerly  anxious  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  wake  up  our  people  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  soil,  protect¬ 
ing  the  forests,  protecting  the  water ;  but  first  and  foremost,  protect 
the  people.  If  you  do  not  have  the  right  kind  of  citizens  in  the 
future,  you  cannot  make  any  use  of  the  natural  resources.  Protect 
the  children — protect  the  boys ;  still  more,  protect  the  girls ;  because 
the  greatest  duty  of  this  generation  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  next 
generation  is  of  the  proper  kind  to  continue  the  work  of  this  nation. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  DAY’S  WORK 


By  Herman  Schneider, 
Dean,  University  of  Cincinnati. 


At  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  engineering  courses  are 
planned  on  what  is  known  as  the  co-operative  system.  In  this 
system  theory  and  practice  are  taught  simultaneously,  the  theory 
being  obtained  at  the  university  and  the  practice  in  the  commercial 
factories  of  the  city.  The  students  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
which  alternate  with  each  other  weekly,  between  school  and  shop. 
My  duties,  in  connection  with  these  courses,  therefore,  require  me 
to  spend  as  much  time  in  the  commercial  shops  as  in  the  university. 

Several  years  ago,  incidents  growing  out  of  this  shop  work, 
led  me  to  make  a  little  investigation  to  find  what  had  been  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  men  who  built  up  and  who  now  direct  the  industries 
with  which  we  co-operate.  The  results  were  so  contrary  to  what 
I  had  expected  that  I  thought,  perhaps,  they  were  peculiar  to  my 
own  city.  So  I  investigated  further,  but  found  only  confirmation. 
Briefly,  the  results  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  If  to  build 
up  and  operate  a  business  constitutes  success,  then  the  way  to 
become  successful  is  to  begin  work  when  you  are  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  old. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  one  of  three  college  professors  invited  to 
address  an  organization,  whose  object  was  the  welfare  of  children. 
Prior  to  our  appearance  on  the  platform  to  denounce  child  labor, 
we  had  an  exchange  of  experiences,  which  developed  the  fact  that 
all  three  of  us  were  at  work  when  we  were  twelve  years  old,  so  that 
each  was  speaker  and  horrible  example  in  one.  This  led  to  a  further 
investigation  among  professional  men,  and  here,  too,  I  found  that 
the  more  robust  had  done  organized  manual  work  before  they  were 
fourteen  years  old.  In  general,  it  was  evident  also  that,  except 
in  the  professions,  the  college  men  and  high  school  graduates  did 
not  hold  the  major  positions,  nor  did  they  seem  immediately  in 
line  for  them. 

The  results,  since  they  did  not  fit  popular  theories,  required 
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analysis,  and  the  analysis  developed  naturally  into  a  study  of  this 
thing  we  call  work. 


The  Fruits  of  Labor 

Now,  the  reason  we  work  is  because  we  have  to.  There  is  an 
instinct  for  work,  but  basically  it  is  the  instinct  for  self-preservation 
and  self-perpetuation.  We  must  work  to  live.  If  all  the  world  had 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  it  is  safe  to  say  none 
of  us  would  work.  Had  Nature  provided  initially  for  all  of  man’s 
needs,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  be  without  complex  problems, 
without  wars,  without  government,  without  most  of  what  we  call 
civilization,  without  work.  The  struggle  for  existence  has  brought 
us  to  our  present  stage  of  development.  All  that  is  best  in  the 
history  of  civilization  has  come  from  work,  and  all  that  is  worst, 
from  idleness  and  the  consequent  sins  of  idleness.  Mentality  is  the 
result  of  motor  activity,  and  in  turn  stimulates  it.  Thinking  and 
working  are  reciprocal  aids.  Integrity,  honesty,  discipline,  sound 
health,  fair  dealing,  respect  for  each  other’s  rights — these  have  come 
through  the  assumption  of  one’s  burden  of  work,  and  the  opposites 
of  these  are  the  result  of  the  desire  to  dodge  the  burden. 

The  determination  to  enjoy  more  completely  the  fruits  of  one’s 
own  work  has  been  basilar  in  all  the  significant  upward  pushes  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  warp  upon  which  are  woven  the  great  human 
documents,  such  as  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Work  Without  Light,  Physical  or  Mental 

But  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  work.  Sci¬ 
entific  achievement  and  mechanical  ingenuity  have  set  up  barriers 
to  the  realization  of  all  its  benefits. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  generations  that 
mankind  has  worked  in  masses  within  walls. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  after  centuries 
of  self-directed  work  largely  in  the  open,  humanity  will  at  once 
adjust  itself  to  continuous  high  pressure  effort  indoors.  We  have 
attempted  a  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  well-known  fact  that  Nature 
works  by  evolutionary  methods.  In  the  second  place,  the  industrial 
worker  formerly  knew  a  whole  job  rather  than  a  part  of  it;  he 
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performed  a  great  variety  of  functions  in  the  completion  of  his  task 
instead  of  endlessly  repeating  the  same  operation.  The  clockmaker 
made  a  whole  clock,  and  the  necessity  of  working  out  every  part’s 
relation  to  every  other  part  gave  the  worker  a  mental  stimulus. 
Under  our  present  highly  organized  industrial  conditions,  a  worker 
feeds  material  into  a  machine,  or  he  makes  piece  after  piece  of  the 
same  kind,  cuts  shape  after  shape,  winds  coil  after  coil,  and  why 
he  does  it  he  need  not  know  and  is  not  told.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  much  of  the  present  spirit  of  unrest  is  Nature’s  protest  against 
work  without  light,  physical  and  mental. 

So  in  considering  the  early  training  of  the  men  who  built  and 
who  manage  our  industries,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  consider 
these  changes  in  the  conditions  of  work,  and  further  that  we  must 
define  sharply  between  the  energizing  work  of  former  days  and 
the  enervating  work  so  prevalent  to-day. 

Energising  vs.  Enervating  Work 

Nature’s  fundamental  law  of  work  must  be  divided  into  two 
laws:  namely,  The  Law  of  Energizing  Work,  which  makes  for 
progress,  and  The  Law  of  Enervating  Work,  which  makes  for 
retrogression.  These  two  types  can  be  distinguished  by  the  effects 
they  have  upon  the  worker’s  intelligence,  and  the  corresponding 
reaction  which  the  mental  stimulus,  or  lack  of  mental  stimulus,  has 
upon  his  work.  Nearly  all  the  work  still  done  in  the  open  air,  where 
there  is  a  dependent  sequence  of  operation,  which  involves  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  worker,  is  energizing  work.  Specific  examples 
may  be  cited  in  farm  work,  railroad  work  and  the  building  trades. 
Probably  the  finest  example  is  that  of  the  locomotive  engineer.  The 
lethargizing  work  has  come  principally  through  commercializing 
household  duties,  such  as  making  clothes  and  doing  laundry  work, 
and  sub-dividing  work  so  that  each  worker  does  one  thing  over 
and  over  in  the  smallest  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space.  We  are 
putting  the  brains  into  machine  and  into  management  office,  with 
the  result  that  the  worker  himself  is  becoming  purely  automatic. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  energizing  work,  which  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  work  itself  the  leaders  in  industry  and  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  enervating  work  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  mentality 
of  the  worker.  It  is  this  purely  automatic,  high-pressure  work  in 
closely  crowded  rooms,  which  is  the  most  ominous  feature  of  mod- 
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ern  industrialism,  its  most  serious  aspect  being  the  effect  upon 
mental  development.  Scientific  research  has  shown  us  that  the 
monotonous  rhythmic  repetitions  of  the  machine’s  motion  and  the 
monotonous  rhythmic  motion  of  feeding  the  machine,  produce  an 
hypnotic,  deadening  influence  on  the  mind.  The  lower  brain  cen¬ 
ters,  controlling  habits,  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
centers,  the  active  thinking  centers.  As  the  habit  becomes  in¬ 
grained,  the  worker  becomes  lethargic  and  automatic,  and  almost 
as  incapable  of  independent,  intelligent  action  as  the  machine  itself. 
Research  further  shows  that  the  higher  centers  in  the  brain  of  such 
a  worker  are  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  permanent,  inelastic,  hope¬ 
less  set,  if  a  lively  stimulus  is  not  supplied. 

Further,  there  is  in  every  individual  a  desire  for  self-expression, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  had  in  one’s  work,  nature  will  force  another 
outlet  for  it.  It  cannot  be  dammed  up  even  for  a  short  period  of 
time ;  and  since  there  is  no  outlet  in  the  worker’s  daily  task,  it  must 
come  during  his  idle  hours,  and  sometimes  takes  a  form  which  leads 
to  many  of  our  most  vexing  sociological  problems. 

The  situation,  then,  sifts  down  to  this:  Energizing  work  is 
decreasing;  Enervating  work  is  increasing.  In  spite  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  history  we  are  rapidly  dividing  mankind  into  a  staff  of 
mental  workers  and  an  army  of  purely  physical  workers.  The 
physical  workers  are  becoming  more  and  more  automatic  with  the 
sure  result  that  their  minds  are  becoming  more  and  more  lethargic. 
The  work  itself  is  not  character  building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
repressive,  and  when  self-expression  comes,  it  is  hardly  energizing 
mentally.  The  real  menace  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  self-governing 
industrial  community  the  minds  of  the  majority  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  atrophied,  or  at  best  of  becoming  trifling  or  superficial 
because  of  lack  of  continuous  normal  exercise  in  conjunction  with 
the  earning  of  a  livelihood.  The  kind  of  citizenship  a  republic  needs 
cannot  be  built  on  sixty  hours  per  week  of  automatic  work.  We 
cannot  reverse  our  present  economic  order  of  things.  Automatic 
work  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  condition  is  here  and  philosophical  discussion  will  not 
remove  it. 

To  put  a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  energizing 
work,  properly  safeguarded,  is  not  a  cause  for  worry.  Various 
means  have  been  devised  to  continue  his  education  and  the  work 
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itself  will  give  him  the  necessary  stimulus.  But  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  of  this  type  of  work  to  go  around.  The  majority  of  children 
must  go  into  automatic  occupations ;  hence,  to  keep  them  away  from 
work  until  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  old  does  not  solve  the 
problem,  if  at  that  time  they  go  into  mentally  enervating  work, 
as  most  of  them  do.  The  problem  of  child-protection  becomes 
one  of  protecting  his  mind ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  supplying  such  mental  counteractants 
as  will  overcome  the  lethargizing  tendency  of  the  work.  We  must 
take  stimulating  instruction  to  the  young  worker  after  he  has 
found  his  work — in  other  words,  the  school  must  follow  him  to  the 
shop.  Obviously,  too,  a  shift  from  one  type  of  work  to  another  at 
proper  intervals  is  necessary. 

Supervisory  Function  of  the  School 

In  all  occupations,  whether  energizing  or  enervating,  manual 
dexterity  comes  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  work,  and  the 
school  need  not  worry  about  it.  The  function  of  the  school,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  commercial  shop,  is,  then,  two-fold ; — first,  to 
exercise  a  supervision  over  the  shop  work  for  a  period  of  time,  so 
that  the  shop  training  shall  cover  as  wide  a  variety  of  functions  as 
the  occupation  permits ;  second,  to  give  mental  training,  so  that 
the  worker  may  be  an  efficient  industrial  and  civic  unit.  This  right 
of  the  public  school  to  supervise  the  thoroughness  of  work  cannot 
be  logically  disputed,  for  the  public  school  system  is  the  only  public 
organization  which  has,  as  its  special  function,  the  production  of 
good  citizenship ;  the  shop  authorities  are  necessarily  concerned 
with  the  production  of  material  things  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
child  within  their  jurisdiction  is  often  lost  sight  of.  In  the  co¬ 
operative  courses  now  in  operation,  this  right  to  plan  the  shop  work 
for  a  period  of  years  has  been  granted  the  schools  by  the  employers, 
and  has  proven  commercially  profitable  to  them. 

To  meet  their  second  function,  the  public  schools  must  analyze 
the  character  of  the  work,  whether  energizing  or  enervating,  and 
plan  accordingly.  As  indicated  above,  the  enervating  work  presents 
the  more  serious  and  numerically  the  greater  problem.  It  is  also 
the  more  difficult  educationally.  Scientific  investigation  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  suggestion  to  the  solution.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
series  of  stimulating  shocks  to  the  higher  thinking  centers  is  the 
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only  means  of  overcoming  the  lethargizing  influence  of  automatic 
work.  The  more  automatic  and  long  continued  the  work,  the  more 
spectacular  and  bizarre  must  be  the  stimulating  shocks. 

Plans  of  Instruction 

Further,  the  impulses  given  must  be  of  such  character  that 
they  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  worker’s  daily  tasks.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  a  plan  of  instruction  were  devised  for  purely 
automatic  workers  in  a  silk  mill.  It  would  first  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  to  what  countries  the  products  of  the  mill  were  sent,  and 
why  different  types  of  silks  were  sent  to  different  countries.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  products  went  to  Brazil,  Mexico,  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Moving  pictures,  showing  the  life  and 
customs  of  these  various  countries  would  be  obtained  and  their  his¬ 
torical  development  explained  to  show  why  different  silks  were  sent 
to  different  communities.  Under  these  conditions,  history  and 
geography  would  have  life  and  the  lessons  would  be  good  civic 
training.  The  very  interesting  story  of  the  silkworm  would  be 
shown  also  by  moving  picture  films,  as  would  the  story  of  the 
production  of  cotton.  There  are  no  more  striking  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  than  the  making  of  dyes,  and  these  would  be  utilized  to 
stimulate  interest.  Many  other  forms  of  instruction  would  be  given 
in  a  similar  way  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  would  be  planned  with 
a  view  to  giving  a  distinct  mental  stimulus  through  spectacular 
means.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  stimulus  received  in  the  class 
room  would  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  worker’s  daily  tasks 
when  silks  of  various  kinds  and  colors  come  through  the  machine, 
so  that  the  net  result  would  be  a  resurrection  of  interest  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  life  in  the  thinking  centers. 

Part  of  the  Day’s  Work 

This  would  not  be  night  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  given  during  the  day,  and  the  worker  paid  for  the  time  in  the 
class  room  just  as  though  he  were  at  his  machine.  In  selecting  the 
time  at  which  this  could  best  be  given,  investigation  of  the  fatigue 
element  would  be  necessary.  For  example,  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experiment  in  certain  trades  that  if  high-speed  automatic 
workers  are  given  a  complete  physical  rest  for  fifteen  minutes  at 
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ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
their  production  is  just  as  great  as  if  they  had  worked  these  thirty 
minutes,  and  they  do  not  leave  their  work  physically  worn  out  at 
quitting  time.  The  instruction  in  this  case  would  be  given  during 
the  rest  period.  Immediate  financial  benefits  might  not  accrue  to 
the  employer,  but  after  a  short  time,  he  would  find  that  he  had  a 
thinking  body  of  employees  rather  than  one  becoming  atrophied 
mentally. 

Consider  by  way  of  contrast  another  type  of  continuation 
school  for  young  men  whose  work  is  largely  energizing,  the  machine 
shop  apprentice.  While  some  of  the  spectacular  means  mentioned 
in  the  previous  scheme  might  be  used,  the  major  portion  of  time 
would  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  science  underlying  the  work.  A 
school  of  this  type  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  Cincinnati 
as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  apprentices  attend  school 
one-half  day  per  week  in  rotating  sections.  Those  in  the  lowest 
educational  grade  come  on  Monday  afternoon;  the  next  grade 
comes  Tuesday  morning;  the  next,  Tuesday  afternoon  and  so  on. 
On  Monday  morning  and  Saturday  morning  the  teachers  are  at  the 
commercial  shops,  looking  into  the  shop  work  of  the  apprentice. 
The  young  men  are  paid  for  the  one-half  day  in  school  just  as 
though  they  were  on  their  machines  in  the  shop.  Carefully  scru¬ 
tinized  records  of  the  shop  work  of  these  apprentices  show  that 
there  is  no  commercial  loss  to  the  employers. 

These  two  plans  are  cited  not  so  much  to  present  definite 
schemes  of  instruction  as  to  indicate  the  trend  which  public  school 
activities  must  take  to  meet  the  evils  incident  to  modern  indus¬ 
trialism.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  the  public 
school’s  educational  functions  can  counteract  the  effects  on  growing 
children  of  long  hours,  depleting  environment  and  deadly  monotony  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  these  evils  may  continue.  Where  mental  and 
physical  vitality  are  exhausted,  educational  attempts  will  be  an 
added  burden  rather  than  a  relief.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  child 
labor  problem,  the  industrial  education  problem  and  the  problem 
of  training  for  good  citizenship  are  one  and  the  same  problem.  It 
will  be  well  to  remember,  too,  that  we  cannot  blanket  rigid  standards 
on  so  variable  a  thing  as  humanity  and  its  occupations. 
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SYMPOSIUM— CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  STAGE 


I.— CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  STAGE 


By  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Hull  House,  Chicago. 


Our  child  labor  law  in  Illinois  does  not  permit  any  child  under 
16  to  work  between  the  hours  of  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 
seven  the  next  morning.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  theatres  as 
well  as  to  other  places  in  which  a  child  may  engage.  And  so  it 
comes  about  that  while  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  may 
be  engaged  in  the  afternoon  performances,  no  child  under  sixteen 
can  play  at  night.  Of  course,  this  makes  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
when  plays  come  on  from  New  York  and  other  cities  in  which 
children  are  permitted  to  appear,  and  arrive  in  Chicago,  and  the 
child  is  thrown  out  of  commission — if  I  may  use  that  phrase;  and 
we  are  continually  told  that  because  of  this  fact,  some  of  the  best 
plays  will  never  be  given  in  Chicago. 

We  had  a  very  good  test  the  first  year  the  law  was  in  force, 
when  Maude  Adams  was  giving  her  very  justly  famous  and  charm¬ 
ing  play,  “Peter  Pan.”  She  came  the  first  night  with  the  children 
with  whom  she  had  been  playing  in  New  York.  It  seemed  to  us 
a  very  crucial  moment.  The  tickets  for  the  first  performance  had 
been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  Society,  a  very 
popular  society  in  Chicago,  and  a  very  appealing  society,  of  course. 
The  state  factory  inspector,  however,  did  his  duty,  and  took  the 
children  off ;  or  rather,  served  notice  that  if  they  appeared  again 
the  management  would  be  brought  into  court  and  fined.  The  next 
evening  the  play  went  on ;  it  was  not  taken  off  the  boards,  as  we  had 
been  told  it  would.  Three  other  young  people,  over  six¬ 
teen,  to  be  sure,  but  appearing  very  much  less  than  that,  went  on 
with  the  play  with  great  brilliancy  and  great  success.  In  fact,  they 
were  so  much  nearer  the  same  size  with  Maude  Adams  that  there 
were  heretics  who  claimed  the  play  more  successfully  carried  out 
the  illusion  which  the  playwright  had  intended  than  had  been  done 
in  New  York  with  the  smaller  children. 
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And  so  we  have  gone  on  challenging  one  play  after  another,  and 
almost  always  the  play  remains,  and  almost  always  it  has  a  long 
run,  and  always  the  audience  sees  it  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  no  child  is  being  sacrificed  for  its  enjoyment. 

We  hear,  of  course,  in  all  of  this  discussion  that  we  are 
Philistine,  that  we  do  not  realize  that  a  child  must  be  trained  in 
his  art,  and  that,  in  permitting  no  child  to  appear  in  Chicago,  we 
are  announcing  ourselves  as  a  people  who  do  not  understand  what 
a  wonderful  thing  dramatic  art  is. 

Now,  some  of  us  believe  very  much  in  the  value  of  dramatic 
art,  and  in  the  power  which  the  drama  has,  not  only  to  portray 
life,  but  to  make  us  self-conscious  in  regard  to  the  great  things 
which  life  is  evolving  all  about  us  and  which  we  cannot  see  until 
they  are  epitomized  and  put  upon  the  stage. 

But  simply  because  we  do  thus  believe  in  the  social  power  of 
the  drama,  because  we  are  willing  to  stand  by  an  old  statement  of 
Aristotle’s  that  the  drama  is  valuable  as  a  vicarious  experience, 
where  things  may  be  tested,  where  society  and  the  individual  may 
find  out  the  reaction  of  settled  methods  and  certain  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  putting  to  the  test  the  great,  practical  concerns 
of  iife — simply  because  of  that,  we  insist  that  a  child  must  be 
carefully  prepared  and  must  enter  the  drama  as  an  artist  and  not 
as  a  premature  imitator  of  the  manners  and  tricks  which  have  been 
taught  to  it  by  someone  else. 

We  have  schools  of  dramatic  art  in  Chicago,  as  New  York  has 
and  all  other  large  cities.  At  Hull  House,  if  I  may  talk  shop 
we  have  a  little  theatre  in  which  children  appear  usually  twice  a 
year,  in  which  all  sorts  of  little  dramas  and  festivals  are  given.  But 
the  children  giving  these  are  trained  as  they  are  trained  in  music,  as 
they  are  trained  in  drawing,  as  they  are  trained  in  any  other  art 
which  children  are  taught.  And  these  dramas  come  as  recitals,  quite 
as  the  recitals  and  concerts  are  given  by  a  music  school,  quite  as 
the  school  exhibitions  of  our  younger  days  were  given.  The  child 
in  the  meantime  lives  at  home.  It  goes  to  school.  If  it  falls  back 
in  its  school  record,  it  is  not  permitted  to  appear  in  a  second  drama. 
It  is  never  permitted  to  appear  again  if  it  seems  over-excited  or 
over-stimulated.  It  is  never  permitted  to  appear  to  excess ;  and 
this  dramatic  art  is  taught,  as  other  art  is  taught,  as  a  part  of  life 
and  the  preparation  for  life  which  is  coming  to  the  child  later. 
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Now,  we  ask  ourselves,  why  is  it  that  the  stage  people  insist 
— for  there  certainly  are  great  artists  who  do  insist — that  a  child 
should  appear  upon  the  stage  prematurely?  To  my  mind,  there 
are  two  distinct  reasons : 

First,  the  child,  simply  because  it  is  not  an  artist,  breaks  through 
the  illusion  which  the  stage  is  producing  and  reaches  the  audience 
with  a  certain — shall  I  say,  touch  of  nature? — to  which  the  audience 
responds  very  quickly,  especially  if  the  rest  of  the  play  is  not  very 
good.  We  like  that  direct  appeal.  We  say:  “How  charming  the 
child  is !  How  naturally  it  does  this  and  that !”  And  we  call  it 
realism.  It  is  not,  of  course,  realism  in  the  sense  in  which  an  artist 
would  use  that  word ;  it  is  imitation.  But  it  crosses  the  footlights ; 
“it  gets  over,”  as  the  theatre  people  would  say,  and  reaches  us. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  holding  the  stage  up  to  its  highest  artistic 
possibilities.  It  is  allowing  the  stage  to  slump ;  it  is  permitting  the 
stage  to  break  through  its  illusion;  whereas,  we  ought  to  hold  up 
the  stage  to  an  even  cast,  to  that  which  would  make  the  drama  a 
unit,  and  give  us  a  unified  impression. 

Doubtless,  the  other  reason  is  that  the  child  itself  has  a  certain 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  sometimes  reaches  the  audience.  That 
is  true  for  a  little  while.  It  is  only  true  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  a  child’s  life  upon  the  stage.  Very  quickly  the  part  required  of 
a  child  is  quite  as  monotonous,  is  quite  as  repetitious  as  the  work 
which  a  child  does  in  the  factory  or  any  other  place 
where  no  skill  is  required,  but  a  carefully-taught  task  is  performed 
over  and  over  again. 

Nearly  all  the  children  now  playing  are  supplied  from  certain 
agencies  in  New  York.  It  is  said,  I  believe,  that  eighty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  children  who  are  found  in  the  traveling  companies  of 
America  are  supplied  from  New  York.  A  child  is  taught  one  part. 
When  he  grows  too  old  for  that  part,  he  is  not  kept  with  the  troupe, 
or  inducted  into  another  part ;  because  the  troupe  goes  on  playing 
the  same  play  over  and  over  again.  He  is  sent  back  to  New  York, 
and  a  new  child  is  substituted  and  taught  the  same  things  which  the 
one  sent  back  formerly  performed.  He  is  not  developed  into  an 
artist,  because  the  play  is  not  put  on  for  the  development  of  artists ; 
the  play  is  put  on  to  produce  a  certain  effect  at  a  given  moment, 
and  to  reproduce  itself  as  long  as  the  public  demands  it  and  as  long 
as  the  box  office  receipts  hold  out.  And,  of  course,  no  one  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  education  of  the  child. 
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I  saw  the  same  play  in  New  York  twice  this  winter,  and  it 
was  painful  to  see  a  little  child  clambering  up  a  wall  in  exactly  the 
same  way  which  he  had  done  the  week  I  had  seen  him  before,  put¬ 
ting  his  little  foot  on  exactly  the  same  spot,  and  going  through  the 
same  simulacrum  of  climbing  a  wall  which  he  had  done  so  many 
times  that  he  could,  of  course,  do  it  no  other  way,  and  was  allowed 
to  do  it  no  other  way. 

Now,  what  do  we  like  about  children?  Is  it  not,  after  all, 
their  spontaneity  ?  Is  it  not  the  determination  of  each  little  soul  to 
express  itself  and  be  unlike  anybody  else  which  makes  individuality? 
And  when  a  child  is  too  carefully  taught  to  conform,  or 
even  when  he  is  prematurely  taught,  we  call  him  a  prig, 
and  we  find  him  uninteresting ;  we  say  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
this  child  had  been  given  a  pattern  before  we  saw  what  was  his 
real  object,  or  his  real  contribution  to  life.  So  we  say  that,  from  the 
point  of  culture,  the  preserving  for  life  the  contribution  and  gift 
which  each  child  might  make,  nothing  is  much  worse  than  its 
premature  exploitation  on  the  stage. 

I  was  asked  this  evening  to  say  something  about  Count  Tolstoy, 
and  trying  to  say  something  about  art  here  reminds  me  of  a  story 
which,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  story  illustrates  what  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  art  in  this  dreary  life  of  ours. 

Tolstoy  has  a  story  in  which  ten  men  are  working  in  a  field, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  divide  up  the  produce  of  this 
field  to  each  man  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  has  expended 
upon  the  field.  But  one  day,  one  of  these  men  wandering  to  the  edge 
of  the  field  and  pulling  a  reed  from  out  the  swamp,  finds  that  he 
can  cut  holes  in  this  reed  and  make  musical  sounds,  that  he  is,  in 
fact,  a  musician.  The  other  nine  men  are  so  pleased  with  the 
sounds  of  this  pipe  that  they  say  to  him:  “We  would  much  rather 
work  harder,  all  of  us,  and  supply  you  with  food  that  you 
may  be  freed  from  the  work  and  supply  us  with  this  sweet  music.” 
And  so  the  man  is  freed  from  his  labor,  and  he  plays  to  the  others 
as  they  are  tilling  the  soil. 

Tolstoy  says  that  is  a  perfectly  fair  exchange ;  they  give  him 
food  and  he  gives  them  that  which  lifts  their  minds  from  the  harsh¬ 
ness  and  roughness  of  their  task,  which  gives  them  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  world,  and  delights  their  hearts. 
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And  then  he  says  that  this  artist,  having  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  concluding  that  he  is  not  being  appreciated,  puts  his  pipe 
under  his  arm  and  goes  to  the  city.  I  think  he  has  him  go  to  Paris, 
and  there  he  joins  an  orchestra,  and  they  all  play  together,  and  they 
go  down  very  low,  and  they  go  up  very  high,  and  they  do  very 
remarkable  things  in  a  musical  way.  And  the  audiences  who  come 
to  listen  are  not  people  who  labor,  for  the  most  part.;  they  come 
because  they  think  it  is  a  cultivated  thing  to  hear  good  music,  or 
they  want  to  write  articles  about  it,  or  they  want  to  go  to  an  after¬ 
noon  tea  and  tell  somebody  else  that  they  have  heard  this  mu£'c ; 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons  they  come  and  listen.  And  because  they 
listen  from  these  queer  reasons,  the  musicians  begin  to  think  only 
of  their  technique,  they  begin  to  try  to  do  things  that  will  dazzle 
the  audience,  that  will  bewilder  them  and  mystify  them. 

And  two  things  happen,  Tolstoy  says :  The  first  thing  that  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  the  people  who  are  laboring  are  not  having  this  music 
at  all,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  come  to  hear  this  orchestra ; 
they  are  working  for  a  living  in  the  shoe  factories,  the  mills,  the 
sweatshops,  toiling  through  long  hours  without  the  pleasure  which 
music  might  give  them.  And  when  they  want  that  pleasure,  they 
go  to  low  music  halls  and  get  that  which  appeals  to  their  sensuous 
natures,  or  at  least  that  which  does  not  uplift  their  minds. 
And  then  the  fine  people  who  come  to  listen  to  the  orchestra,  say 
to  each  other,  “See,  what  the  common  people  are ;  they  like  low  down 
music ;  they  don’t  like  such  fine  music  as  we  appreciate.”  And  the 
orchestra,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  not  ministering  to  the 
people  who  labor,  because  it  is  not  trying  to  perform  the 
function  of  art,  they,  too,  become  very  queer  and  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  far  away  from  that  simple  art  which  when  fostered  has 
always  been  a  help ;  the  art  which  Homer  represented  when  he  sang 
to  the  people  of  Greece  and  put  into  beautiful  form  the  old  stories 
of  which  they  were  all  so  proud;  the  sort  of  art  which  Cimabue 
represented  when  he  came  down  from  the  mountainside  and  carried 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  and 
all  the  people  followed  him  and  felt  their  religious  life  was  being 
expressed  by  this  gracious  mother  and  child ;  the  sort  of  art  which 
Wagner  expressed  when  he  tried  to  unite  the  German  Empire  by 
going  back  into  the  old  folk  tales  and  saying,  “These  belong  to  all 
of  us ;  we  will  synchronize  them ;  we  will  bring  them  together ;  and 
through  them  we  will  express  this  new  national  life.” 
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And  so  Tolstoy  says  this  thing  has  happened  to  art,  that  because 
real  art  can  only  come  at  the  moment  when  it  is  trying  to  express 
the  life  of  the  people,  after  that  moment  is  passed  we  imitate  it, 
we  serve  it  up  over  and  over  again.  The  people  who  labor,  bereft 
of  this  art  which  they  ought  to  have,  get  farther  and  farther  away 
from  solace,  harder  in  their  lives  and  duller  in  their  purposes. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  drama  is  a  great  art,  that  the  power 
of  the  stage  is  so  great  and  popular,  that  even  the  five-cent  theatre 
is  almost  becoming  a  national  institution.  I  believe  there  are  two 
and  a  half  million  people  every  twenty-four  hours  who  go  to  a  nickel 
show  of  some  sort  in  the  United  States.  They  go,  fathers  and 
mothers  and  little  children.  What  they  see  there  more  or  less  forms 
their  moral  purposes,  or  at  least  it  expresses  their  longings  for  the 
heroic  of  life,  their  romantic  cravings  for  all  of  those  things  which 
lie  outside  the  humdrum.  It  is  because  we  believe  this  art  is  so  great 
and  so  powerful,  even  in  its  humblest  manifestations  at  the  nickel 
show,  that  we  would  preserve  it  for  our  national  life,  that  we  would 
keep  away  from  it  those  who  are  too  young  to  understand  what 
it  means,  who  are  caught  by  the  lack  of  restraint  which  art  always 
exhibits,  who  fall  in  the  snares  which  are  always  spread  out  for 
the  young  in  such  places. 

And  we  would  say,  let  us  have  as  fast  as  we  can  a  national 
drama  in  America;  but  let  us  have  a  drama  presented  by  mature 
men  and  women,  with  their  powers  trained,  with  their  outlook  on 
life  moralized ;  and  then  let  us  meet  it  from  the  side  of  the  audience 
with  a  demand  that  it  shall  be  sustained  and  worthy  of 
our  national  life,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  crowded  and  put  before 
us  prematurely,  and  that  the  young  shall  not  be  sacrificed  that  we 
may  have  a  Roman  holiday. 


II.— CHILD  LABOR  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  STAGE 


By  Henry  Baird  Favill,  M.D. 

Chicago. 


In  discussing  the  broad  topic  of  child  labor,  it  is  desirable  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject,  the  positive  side  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  economics,  the  outgrowth  of  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  moving  factors  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
matters  of  apparent  necessity. 

On  the  negative  side  of  this  question  are  arrayed  considerations 
humanitarian,  sentimental,  and  for  the  most  part  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  conservative.  It  is  almost  universally  true  that  under  such 
conditions  the  material  factors  represented  in  a  system  which  has 
become  fixed,  have  a  stability  and  lack  of  elasticity  that  makes 
gradual  and  carefully  studied  reform  extremely  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  propaganda  looking  toward 
abatement  of  conditions  which  are  regarded  as  pernicious,  proceed 
upon  lines  of  feeling  and  denunciation  not  always  tempered  by  calm 
consideration,  either  of  the  conditions  or  of  the  circumstances 
through  which  conditions  have  been  evolved. 

Of  course,  this  is  tantamount  to  arguing  that  this  subject 
should  be  approached  calmly,  fairly,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  It  is  especially  true  of  the  child  labor  problem  that  this  sort 
of  scrutiny  should  be  applied  by  all  concerned. 

A  priori,  it  is  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  strenuous  labor  is  for 
children  an  undesirable  thing. 

It  is  probably  just  as  true  that  much  of  the  schooling  of  children 
who  are  not  called  upon  to  work  is  undesirable,  and  for  very  much 
the  same  reasons.  Yet  to  the  school  we  are  so  accustomed,  and  to 
its  undesirable  features  we  are  so  obtuse,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
voice  raised  in  an  aggressive  way  looking  to  the  remedy  of  conditions 
which  are  stupid  and  distinctly  damaging.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  alternative  of  school  life  for  children  is  open  to  grievous  objec¬ 
tion,  should  absolutely  have  no  weight  in  discussing  child  life  as 
related  to  industrial  conditions.  Our  problem  involves  no  balancing 
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and  disposing  of  all  social  contingencies.  Progress  is  not  made  that 
way.  The  problem  before  this  organization  is  that  of  weighing 
upon  merit  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  child  labor  and 
defining  as  accurately  as  may  be  the  territories  of  safety  and  desira¬ 
bility.  So,  when  I  approach  this  question  of  the  effect  upon  the 
physique  of  children  of  any  pronounced  form  of  continuous  labor,  I 
shall  approach  it  without  reference  to  the  great  mass  of  shifting  and 
complicating  social  alternatives,  and  upon  the  distinct  ground  of 
physiologic  and  psychologic  values. 

There  was  a  time  when  medical  men  and  physiologists  were 
disposed  to  regard  the  problems  of  childhood  as  the  problems  of 
mature  persons  in  miniature.  It  is  not  very  long  since  this  view 
has  been  recognized  as  fallacious,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  in 
possession  of  abundant  facts  from  which  to  propound  unquestionable 
principles  of  child  development. 

There  is,  however,  an  abundance  of  knowledge  at  our  hand 
to  justify  emphatic  expression  upon  many  phases  of  this  question. 

It  is  most  valuable  in  analyzing  the  subject,  to  consider,  with 
the  notion  clearly  defined,  that  youth  is  the  period  of  growth  and 
formative  activity,  and  that  mature  life  is  a  period  of  fixed  and  rela¬ 
tively  inactive  growth  processes.  Immediately  arises  the  question, 
how  much  more  can  a  young  animal  be  expected  to  do  with  his 
machinery  of  nutrition  than  merely  to  grow  and  maintain  a  proper 
physiologic  balance?  We  know  that  in  isolated  instances  prodigious 
feats  can  be  accomplished  by  young  animals  and  by  young  humans, 
feats  of  mind  and  feats  of  body,  but  that  is  in  no  sense  an  answer 
to  the  question.  With  human  beings  the  question  is  not  as  to  what 
the  young  can  do,  but  what  they  can  appropriately  do  with  respect 
to  the  many  years  of  life  it  is  hoped  they  will  endure. 

Upon  that  basis  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
expenditure  of  energy  through  voluntary  activities  is  in  ideal  ad¬ 
justment  to  those  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth  which  we  con¬ 
sider  distinctly  vegetative.  Expenditure  of  energy  beyond  this  point 
is  at  the  expense  of  proper  growth.  Effort  below  this  point  is  as 
plainly,  but  perhaps  not  so  seriously  unfavorable  to  development. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  point  varies  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  that  there  is  hence  great  difficulty  m  determining  foi 
children  in  masses  fixed  lines  within  which  they  shall  all  travel. 

Educators  are  coming  to  see  this,  and  the  process  of  differentia- 
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tion  in  educational  matters  is  becoming  a  matter  of  close  investi¬ 
gation.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  curriculum  of  school,  but 
applies  and  will  still  more  apply  to  physical  conditions  under 
which  school  children  live. 

The  principle  which  is  gradually  being  evolved  in  educational 
matters  is  this :  that  there  shall  be  an  elasticity  in  school  curricula, 
which  shall  enable  the  various  degrees  of  mental  and  physical 
capacity  to  find  proper  measure  and  accommodation. 

Through  it  all  runs  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  school  is  to  over-confine,  and  over-restrict,  and  more 
or  less  over-work  the  young  child.  If  that  principle  is  sound,  as 
applied  to  school  life  with  its  comparative  latitude,  short  hours  and 
desultory  character,  why  should  it  not  be  invoked  to  determine  what 
is  proper  as  to  labor  for  children? 

The  question  admits  of  no  argument. 

As  a  human  proposition,  it  is  far  more  important  that  the 
factory  be  estimated  upon  this  basis  than  that  the  school  should 
be.  As  a  practical  proposition,  nobody  can  question  that  the  effect 
of  long  hours,  rigid  duties,  sustained  effort,  and  more  or  less  bad 
hygienic  conditions  which  prevail  of  necessity  in  industrial  pursuits, 
are  damaging  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual  child.  If 
damaging  to  the  physical  welfare,  there  is  equally  no  question  that 
it  is  limiting  to  the  mental  development  and  perversive  of  the  moral 
development  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  extreme  fairness,  that  teaching 
a  child  dexterity,  industry  and  responsibility  has  a  value.  Can 
any  honest  mind  doubt  that  these  alleged  advantages  are  more  than 
offset  by  teaching  it  the  dexterity  of  an  automaton,  the  industry 
of  a  driven  slave  and  the  responsibility  of  a  premature  burden- 
bearer  ? 

These  are  matters  to  be  discussed,  not  in  terms  of  scientific 
definition  or  of  physiologic  abstractions ;  they  are  to  be  discussed 
in  the  light  of  common  sense  with  the  evidence  open  to  any  honest 
mind.  Let  any  adult  consider  the  effect  upon  himself  of  prolonged, 
tense,  exacting  labor,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  reserve 
supply  of  nervous  energy,  at  the  expiration  of  his  day.  Let  him 
then  ponder  upon  the  status  of  a  child,  called  upon  for  relatively 
the  same  kind  of  expenditure,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  that 
child  needs  for  his  formative  processes  many  times  the  nervous 
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energy  which  the  adult  needs.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that 
there  is  in  our  most  aggravated  trade  conditions  a  relative  impo¬ 
sition  upon  the  child  far  greater  than  upon  the  adult. 

The  damage  to  the  child  is  primarily  in  the  inroads  upon  his 
nervous  system,  the  robbery  of  his  vegetative  life  to  supply  his 
voluntary  activities.  The  effects  of  this  demand  are  remote,  be¬ 
cause  operating  through  a  long  series  of  defective  nutritive  pro¬ 
cesses  which  find  their  expression  years  hence  in  failure  of 
development  on  the  one  hand,  or  exhaustion  of  nervous  resources 
upon  the  other.  Is  there  any  lack  of  facts  to  substantiate  all  of 
this  picture  of  demoralization  ? 

The  facts  are  too  simple  of  demonstration  to  need  argument 
at  this  date,  and  yet,  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  are  these 
evils  equally  true  of  all  forms  of  child  labor?  Are  we  not  trying 
to  generalize  too  broadly  and  to  dogmatize  too  definitely  about 
matters  which  have  strong  specific  differences  ? 

This  question  is  asked  in  many  directions  by  those  who  see 
less  clearly  than  we  the  undesirability  of  child  exploitation. 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  argue  that  all  fields  in 
which  children  are  employed  are  not  equally  objectionable.  It  would 
be  idle  to  argue  that  there  are  not  differences  in  degree  of  undesir¬ 
ability  in  various  pursuits  and  it  is  fair  to  discuss  whether  some 
of  the  employments  of  children  have  not  enough  advantage  to  offset 
the  disadvantage. 

This  brings  us  to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand;  the  question 
of  employing  children  upon  the  stage.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
tendency  of  stage  training  for  children  is  in  the  direction  of  edu¬ 
cation,  refinement  and  general  elevation  of  level ;  that  of  necessity 
they  are  cared  for  physically;  that  their  usefulness  depends  upon 
a  certain  degree  of  culture;  that  their  pursuits  are  of  a  pleasure¬ 
giving  quality  as  compared  with  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  above 
all  their  economic  usefulness  as  wage-earners  is  far  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  child  laborers. 

In  support  of  this  can  be  cited  several  well-known  examples 
of  people  brought  up  from  childhood  on  the  stage  who  have  achieved 
great  personal  worth  and  public  importance.  Supposing  that  all 
that  is  alleged  to  be  of  advantage  to  children  upon  the  stage  is  true, 
does  it  carry  conviction  as  to  the  desirability  in  general  of  that 
life  for  the  young? 
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It  may  be  true  that  children  who  are  to  be  employed  upon 
the  stage  will  be  physically  somewhat  cared  for;  that  they  will  be 
comfortable  and  perhaps  live  in  relative  luxury,  as  compared  with 
what  they  might  have  had  otherwise.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  so. 
Does  it  imply  any  physical  advantage  in  the  end?  Obviously  not 
the  least,  unless  there  can  be  associated  with  it  definite  hygienic 
living,  such  as  will  offset  the  perversion  of  natural  habits  incident 
to  the  hours  of  employment  and  the  pampering  influence  of  com¬ 
forts  which  are  devoid  of  the  elements  which  tend  to  build  up 
vigorous  bodies,  and  also  some  sort  of  mental  or  moral  surrounding 
tending  to  mitigate  the  unfailingly  deteriorating  effect  of  luxury, 
even  such  meagre  luxury  as  could  be  implied  in  this  discussion. 

I  repudiate  utterly  the  notion  as  to  benefit  to  physique  which 
is  thus  argued. 

It  is  true  that  the  children  in  question  might  have  association 
here  and  there,  with  people  of  somewhat  more  cultivated  type  than 
would  be  normal  to  them ;  that  the  nature  of  the  calling  is  such  as 
to  evoke  some  degree  of  mental  response  which  on  the  whole  would 
promote  intellectual  development.  When  one  considers,  however, 
that  the  culture  of  the  stage  is  on  the  whole  specious  and  super¬ 
ficial,  and  that  the  stimulus  that  it  affords  to  the  young  is  that  of 
excitement  and  imitation,  rather  than  fundamentally  cultural,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  a  view  which  holds  this  of  great  use  to  the 
young  is  very  narrow. 

To  any  extent  to  which  it  affects  children  in  a  stimulating  way 
at  all,  it  does  so  through  the  medium  of  highly  strung  nervous 
unnatural  appetites  and  aspirations,  false  standards  and  faulty 
methods  which  are  calculated  to  ruin  the  nervous  balance,  mental 
poise,  and  moral  unfolding  of  the  average  child. 

We  are  prone  to  attach  to  the  conception  of  art  some  mys¬ 
terious,  ennobling  quality.  Is  it  true?  A  fair  survey  of  the  field 
of  art,  as  it  is  recognized  to-day,  will  absolutely  dispose  of  that 
contention.  Either  it  is  not  true  at  all,  or  our  conception  and 
definition  of  art  has  got  to  be  radically  corrected,  and  the  field 
of  art  enormously  restricted.  Hence,  to  create  for  the  child  a  con¬ 
ception  of  great  privilege,  based  upon  art,  as  it  is  now  regarded, 
is  to  put  forth  a  fictitious  situation,  empty  of  real  possibility  and 
pregnant  with  opportunities  for  permanent  damage. 

No  discussion  of  child  culture  has  any  value  that  does  not  take 
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into  account  the  effect  upon  character  which  the  life  experience 
offers. 

Naturally,  people  differ  as  to  the  qualities  most  admirable  in 
children,  as  they  differ  upon  qualities  most  admirable  in  men  and 
women.  It  is  for  us  to  advance  and  maintain  such  views  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  quality  as  seem  to  us  most  sound. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  realm  of  childhood  more  disquieting 
than  precocious  sophistication?  Consider  it  not  only  upon  the  side 
of  premature  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the  undesirable  phases 
of  life,  but  consider  it  in  its  reflex  upon  the  individual  nature. 

Consider  how  impossible  it  becomes  for  a  child  not  to  acquire 
that  self-consciousness  which  puts  it  into  strained  relationships 
with  nature  and  with  life ;  the  certainty  with  which  simple  and 
outspoken  honesty  is  eliminated  and  substituted  therefor  is  artificial 
expression  and  indirect  process.  Consider  what  a  child  so  equipped 
has  to  overcome  before  there  can  develop  foundations  of  integrity 
and  morality  upon  which  every  individual  sooner  or  later  has  got 
to  build  personal  character. 

Life  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  without  offering  to  the  young  a 
double  distilled  essence  of  mental  and  emotional  poisons  such  as 
inevitably  inhere  in  the  tense  and  aggressive  work  of  portraying 
all  phases  of  human  experience  in  the  form  of  the  drama  in  its 
present  relation  to  the  public. 

There  is  great  question  as  to  how  far  the  young,  as  an  audience, 
should  be  fed  with  this  material.  How  enormously  aggravated  is 
the  damage  to  a  participant ! 

But,  it  may  be  said,  We  are  taking  this  too  seriously;  these 
things  are  plays,  imaginary  situations,  more  or  less  humdrum  to 
those  habituated.  Let  us  see  what  that  means. 

Has  anyone  ever  gone  behind  the  scenes,  particularly  after 
being  impressed  by  good  art  upon  the  stage,  and  failed  to  have  a 
wave  of  depression  as  he  views  the  utter  lack  of  relation  between 
the  portrayals  of  the  stage  and  the  life  of  the  actors?  To  the 
mature  mind,  it  is  true,  there  may  be  possible  accommodation  of 
thought  whereby  art  and  portrayal  may  separate  themselves  auto¬ 
matically  from  the  sordid  conditions  of  stage  business,  but  take 
it  by  and  large  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  admiring  public  could 
see  all  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  most  magnificent  stage  success, 
nothing  but  ruin  could  attend  the  disillusionment. 
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This  does  not  at  all  imply  viciousness  or  any  undesirable  moral 
quality.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  psychology,  and  to  those  who  are 
trained  in  stage  affairs,  doubtless  rather  a  negligible  matter,  but 
to  the  young  and  impressionable  who  are  building  up  an  experience 
in  life  in  which  they  are  acquiring  standards  as  to  life’s  realities 
and  values,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  demoralizing  influence. 

Not  only  will  its  demoralization  show  in  doubtful  and  uncer¬ 
tain  standards,  but  it  will  show  concretely  in  the  nervous  develop¬ 
ment  and  expression  of  the  individual.  Excitement,  ambition, 
emulation,  undiscriminating  fascination,  all  come  rolling  upon  a 
child  in  such  a  way  as  to  overwhelm  all  but  the  most  exceptional. 

If  what  is  at  the  end  of  the  road  were  the  most  desirable  thing 
to  attain,  this  process  of  attaining  it  would  be  too  perilous  to 
sanction  it.  In  proportion  as  that  attainment  is  less  ideally  desirable, 
the  wrong  to  childhood  involved  in  exploiting  it  to  this  end,  pro¬ 
portionately  increases. 

Can  there  be  an  advantage  from  any  point  of  view  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  or  the  risk? 

Those  who  are  viewing  the  welfare  of  humanity  from  the 
standpoint  of  medical  training  and  particularly  illuminated  by  broad 
medical  experience,  are  very  clear  in  their  belief  that  progress  in 
human  happiness  is  closely  related  to  health. 

The  more  we  know  of  this  subject  the  more  we  realize  that 
mental  development  and  balance  is  not  to  be  separated  from  other 
physical  questions. 

There  is  reciprocal  relation  between  bodily  states  and  mental 
states  operating  through  the  nervous  system  that  makes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  well  developed,  carefully  preserved  nerve  centers  vital. 
From  a  medical  point  of  view  no  influence  bearing  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  childhood  is  more  important  than  those  which  a  child 
encounters  in  this  period  of  nervous  growth.  From  a  scientific 
or  a  common  observation  standpoint,  conditions  which  tend  to  over¬ 
stimulate,  over-fatigue,  and  generally  unstabilize  the  nervous  system 
of  children  are  destructive  and  for  the  most  part,  if  continued  too 
long,  beyond  correction. 

There  can  be  not  the  least  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  understand  and  without  prejudice  pronounce  upon 
these  questions  of  child  evolution,  that  stage  experiences  in  general 
are  among  the  most  vicious  conditions  to  which  children  can  be 
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exposed.  The  whole  movement  is  without  the  slightest  justification 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  this  fact  alone 
should  be  enough  to  stigmatize  the  effort  to  create  an  industry  for 
children  upon  the  stage  as  a  social  abomination. 
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III.— CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  STAGE 


By  Miss  Jean  M.  Gordon, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


There  is  no  phase  of  child  labor  which  I  have  found  in  mj 
four  and  a  half  years’  experience  as  factory  inspector  in  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  so  baneful  as  that  of  the  children  of  the  stage. 

We  became  impressed  with  the  subject  of  the  children  in  the 
mill,  because  we  could  see  those  hundreds  of  little  children  coming 
out  every  evening  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  I  do  not  think  many 
of  us  have  realized  the  enormous  growth  of  the  nickel  show  and  the 
vaudeville  theatre,  or  the  number  of  children  employed  in  them. 
My  work  as  factory  inspector  brought  me  in  touch  with  the 
theatrical  situation  in  New  Orleans.  I  did  not  find  any  talent  dis¬ 
played  in  the  girls  that  I  had  to  take  off  the  stage.  They  were 
simply  employed  for  their  physical  attractiveness.  In  my  office  I 
have  learned  from  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  of  the  low  standard  of  morals  taught  these  young  children  as 
part  of  their  stage  experience. 

The  state  has  said  that  no  girl  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
can  have  charge  of  her  money.  But  you  allow  a  little  girl  of  ten 
years  of  age  to  take  her  moral  life  in  her  hand.  You  may  think 
that  this  is  all  very  true,  but  that  art  is  a  hard  taskmaster,  and 
genius  must  be  given  a  certain  sway.  Theatrical  people  have  a 
great  way  of  talking  of  the  geniuses.  I  think  I  am  more  interested  in 
helping  the  geniuses  along  than  any  of  the  others,  because  I  fear 
that  those  with  any  real  genius  in  them  would  soon  have  it  blotted 
out  by  the  contact  with  the  life  they  lead. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  that  plays  like  “Helena  Ritchie”  and 
others  of  that  class  cannot  be  played  by  adults  is  erroneous.  “Helena 
Ritchie”  was  played  in  New  Orleans  last  year.  A  woman  came 
to  me  and  said,  “What  will  you  do  about  ‘Helena  Ritchie’?  Are  you 
going  to  deprive  us  of  seeing  such  a  wonderful  play?”  I  personally 
am  quite  willing  to  give  up  all  these  plays  if  it  means  that  they  must 
use  children,  but  I  don’t  think  you  have  to  do  it,  as  was  proved 
in  this  case. 
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When  I  heard  “Helena  Ritchie”  was  coming,  I  called  on  the 
manager  of  the  lulane  Theatre,  and  asked  him  about  the  child  to 
take  part  in  the  play,  and  he  said,  “The  child  is  twenty-three  years 
of  age.”  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  Sunday  night  was  over  my 
telephone  would  be  kept  busy  telling  me  that  there  was  a  child  on 
the  stage,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  notify  the  public,  and  then 
I  thought,  “No,  that  would  spoil  the  illusion.  I  will  see  how 
many  people  guess  that  this  child  is  twenty-three  years  of  age.” 

I  went  to  see  the  play,  and  not  a  soul  in  that  house  ever  sus¬ 
pected  that  that  little  tot  of  a  creature,  with  its  little  thin  legs  done 
up  in  the  funniest  little  white  stockings,  accentuating  the  childish¬ 
ness  of  the  form,  and  a  yellow  wig  that  came  very  much  down  over 
the  face  so  as  not  to  show  the  neck — no  one  ever  suspected  that 
that  was  a  woman  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  acted  the  part 
infinitely  better  than  any  child  ever  could  have  acted  it,  because 
she  could  interpret  and  understand  so  much  better  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  her  than  any  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 

Another  point  always  brought  out  is  the  need  of  the  wage  to 
the  family.  Of  course,  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the 
children  of  men  and  women  should  support  them.  And  it  is  a  very 
significant  fact  that  it  is  only  the  human  race  that  lives  off  the 
earnings  of  its  young.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  has  expressed  it 
wonderfully  well  in  a  little  poem  when  she  says: 

“No  fledgling  scratches  for  the  hen, 

No  kitten  mouses  for  the  cat.” 

It  is  only  the  human  family  that  lives  off  the  earnings  and 
the  wages  of  its  own  little  children. 

Now,  just  at  random  the  other  day,  I  took  356  certificates 
which  had  been  issued  to  the  children  in  our  office,  and  out  of  the 
356,  I  found  ten  were  orphans  and  26  fatherless.  All  the  rest  of 
the  certificates  had  been  issued  to  children  who  had  both  fathers 
and  mothers.  I  have  found  that  the  “poor  widow”  is  generally  at 
the  washtub  making  great  effort  to  send  her  boy  and  girl  to  school ; 
but  it  is  almost  without  exception  some  great,  big,  fat,  lazy  man 
or  shiftless  woman  who  has  sent  the  children  into  the  mills  and  the 
factories.  If  it  is  true  that  the  child  is  supporting  the  poor  widow, 
then  why  cannot  we  educate  the  community  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  widowed  mother  to  a  pension  from  her  state  government? 
If  we  can  pension  soldiers,  men  who  have  gone  forth  and  killed, 
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Child  Labor  on  the  Stage 


I  certainly  think  we  could  develop  some  form  of  pension  for  the 
woman  who  has  tried  to  supply  good  citizens  to  this  American 
Republic. 

Furthermore,  they  tell  us  that  they  always  take  such  excellent 
care  of  the  stage  children.  Stage  children  of  five  and  seven  years 
were  boarded  in  a  place  in  New  Orleans  where,  I  believe,  no 
respectable  parents  would  care  to  have  their  little  five-  and  seven- 
year-old  children  stay;  going  home  as  they  did  at  half  past  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

We  have  got  to  face  the  question.  We  must  recognize  that, 
“Who  for  truth  no  sword  uplifteth, 

Fie  for  error  strikes  a  blow.” 

And  if  we  are  not  doing  our  work,  and  our  share  in  this  work 
of  trying  to  save  the  child,  then  we  are  on  the  other  side,  and  are 
helping  to  drag  down  the  children  of  America. 
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A  Seven  year  old  Oyster  Shucker 

who  has  not  yet  been  protected  by  the  merciful  hand  of  a  child  labor  law. 
One  of  the  hardest  fights  of  the  legislative  year  was  defeated  in  Florida , 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  oyster  packing 
industry.  They  made  their  cause  popular  by  demonstrating  that 
whatever  harm  might  result  from  such  child  labor  befell  little  foreign 
children  from  Baltimore  rather  than  the  children  of  Florida. 
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BY  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Stories  of  the  legislative  campaigns  in 
1911,  in  states  where  opposition  was  most 
active  would  be  far  more  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  but  for  serious  students  de¬ 
siring  an  authentic  record  a  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  changes  secured  in 
thirty  states  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  greater 
service. 

The  eight-hour  day,  exclusion  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  from  night  work  and  from  occupa¬ 
tions  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  and  the 
elimination  of  all  minor  boys  from  the 
night  messenger  service  have  been  the  main 
objective  points  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee’s  legislative  campaign. 
We  have  also  aimed,  especially  through  co¬ 
operation  with  state  and  local  committees, 
consumers’  leagues,  women’s  clubs,  and 
other  agencies,  to  develop  throughout  the 
country  a  keener  interest  in  efficient  law 
enforcement  and  in  the  revision  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods  and  opportunities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  industrial  civilization. 

Two  or  three  groups  of  states  in  which 
the  more  prominent  changes  were  effected 
will  serve  to  compare  the  records  of  this 
year  with  former  standards. 

Age  Limits. 

A  fourteen-year  age  limit  was  established 
in  Colorado,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia  (in 
manufacturing  establishments).  Indiana, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  either 
added  new  territory  to  that  where  the  law 
formerly  applied  or  extended  the  protection 
to  other  industries.  California  and  Oregon 
established  a  fifteen-year  age  limit  for  gen¬ 
eral  child  labor  with  some  exceptions. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day. 

The  eight-hour  day  was  established  in  the 
following  states  for  children  up  to  sixteen 
years  of  age:  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  California  and  Washington  the 
eight-hour  day  was  established  for  women 
and  girls.  The  following  important  reduc¬ 
tions  of  hours  in  other  states  were  secured : 
Massachusetts,  a  fifty-four-hour  week  for 
males  under  eighteen  and  all  females  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establish¬ 


ments  ;  Missouri,  a  nine-hour  day  and  a  fifty- 
four-hour  week  for  all  females;  Utah,  fifty- 
four-hour  week  for  boys  under  fourteen  and 
girls  under  sixteen ;  North  Carolina  reduced 
the  working  hours  of  children  from  sixty-six 
to  sixty  per  week  in  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  ;  Georgia  reduced  the  working 
hours  from  sixty-six  to  sixty  per  week  for 
all  employees  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills ; 
Indiana  established  what  amounts  to  a  nine- 
hour  day  and  a  fifty-four-hour  week  for  all 
children  under  sixteen.  Ten  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  now  established 
the  eight-hour  day  for  working  children. 
They  are  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Night  Work. 

Children  under  sixteen  were  prohibited 
from  night  work  in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Hampshire  [eighteen  for  fe¬ 
males],  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Vermont  (applies  only  to  hotels  and 
bowling  alleys),  while  California  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  employment  at  night  of  all  minors 
under  eighteen.  , 

Night  Messengers. 

Four  states  enacted  laws  forbidding  the 
employment  of  boys  under  twenty-one  in  the 
night  messenger  service:  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  (eighteen  outside  of  first  class  cities), 
Wisconsin,  Utah.  Four  states  established 
the  eighteen-year  age  limit  for  such  work : 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Tennes¬ 
see.  California  by  general  law  forbids  such 
employment  under  eighteen  and  Indiana 
and  Missouri  under  sixteen.  Campaigns  to 
regulate  child  labor  in  the  night  messenger 
service  began  a  year  ago  when  New  York 
passed  a  law  forbidding  such  work  under 
twenty-one  and  Ohio  under  eighteen. 

Dangerous  Occupations. 

Specific  lists  of  dangerous  occupations,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  outline  in  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee’s  proposed  uniform  child  labor  law,  are 
prohibited  to  children  under  eighteen  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  under  sixteen  in  Connecticut,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Indiana  (girls  to  eighteen),  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  A  number  of  these 
states  already  excluded  children  from  cer¬ 
tain  occupations,  but  are  named  here  as  hav¬ 
ing  made  radical  improvements  in  the  law. 
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IMPORTANT  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES— SESSIONS  1910-1911* 


State.  [ 

Age  Limit. 

Hours. 

Night  Work 
Prohibited. 

Dangerous 

Occupations 

Prohibited. 

Night  Messenger  Ser 
vice  Prohibited. 

’  Defective  Exemption 

For  Improved 
Enforcement. 

Special. 

California. 

1 

t 

15  [from  14]  in 
jrohibited  occupa- 
ions. 

8  a  day,  48  a 
week  for  all  fe¬ 
males  [except  agri¬ 
culture  and  can¬ 
ning]. 

To  18, 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

To  18  years  [b 
general  law]. 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

y  For  children  ovt 
12  if  parents  inct 
pacitated,  or  in  V£ 
cation. 

Agriculture  an 
canneries,  out  c 
school  hours. 

;r 

i- 

i- 

d 

f 

If  child  leaves 
employment  during 
school  term,  permit 
revoked  in  2  weeks. 

Prohibits  selling 
goods  between  10  p. 
m.  and  5  a.  m.  un¬ 
der  18  years. 

Colorado. 

( 

14  general. 
Formerly  only  in 
mills,  factories,  and 
smelters.] 

8-48  to  16  years. 

To  16,  after  8 
p.  m. 

To  14  before  7 
a.  m. 

Specified  list,  in 
eluding  mines,  to  If 
years. 

• 

Agriculture. 

Canneries. 

Theatres. 

State  Factory  In 
spectors  empowere 
to  enforce. 

Prohibits  girls 
d  under  10  in  street 
trades. 

Connecticut. 

Specified  list  to 
16  years. 

Certificates  issue< 
by  State  Board  o 
Education. 

1  Industrial  Com- 
f  mission  appointed. 

Georgia. 

Q 

60  a  week  [from 
66]  in  cotton  and 
woolen  mills. 

14  nil  indtmfrion 

i.i  ornit  .y  «.  ■  il\  in 

8  classes.]  > 

8-48  to 

9-54  with  consent 
of  parent. 

^  i6,1 

6  p.  m. — 7  a  m. 

Specified  list. 
Males  to  16. 
Females  to  18. 

To  16  years  [by 
general  law]. 

Domestic  service 
and  agriculture. 

Children  12  to  14 
in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canneries  from 
June  1  to  October  1. 

Reorganizer 
Bureau  of  Inspc 
tion. 

Increased  appro¬ 
priation. 

i  ^ . 

j 

Maine. 

Reorganized 
Inspection  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  power 
to  enforce. 

Canneries  exemp¬ 
tion  abolished,  ex¬ 
cept  regarding 
hours. 

1 

Massachusetts. 

54  a  week  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  establish¬ 
ments. 

56  a  week  in 
iworksiLons  con- 

To  21  years, 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 
[Except  newspaper 
offices.] 

? 

Educational  test 
equivalent  to  fourth 
grade. 

Compulsory  eve¬ 
ning  school  for  illit¬ 
erates  to  21  years. 

_ 

nected  with  stores. 
Minors  to  18. 

All  women. 

■  - - — — J 

,  -  JC- 

^quiry  into  need 
of  a  Minimum 
TVage  Board. 

Investigation  of 
part  time  ayateTn . 

Michigan. 

16  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  dance  halls, 
pool  or  billiard  par¬ 
lors,  moving  pict¬ 
ure  and  burlesque 
shows,  etc. 

To  18  years, 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

From  all  provis¬ 
ions,  children  em¬ 
ployed  to  act  in 
travelling  theatrical 
companies. 

Instead  of  par¬ 
ent’s  affidavit  in 
lieu  of  proof,  state¬ 
ment  required  from 
Board  of  Health  as 
to  age. 

School  officials 
issue  employment 
certificates. 

Vacation  permits 
to  expire  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  September. 

State  relief  to 
poor  children  from 
school  funds. 

Missouri. 

14  year  limit  ap¬ 
plies  to  entire 

state. 

8- 48, to  16. 

9- 54,  all  females. 

To  16, 

7  p.  m. — 7  a.  m. 
Entire  state. 

Specified  list  to 
16. 

To  16  [by  gen¬ 
eral  law.] 

Poverty  exemp¬ 
tion  abolished.  Ex¬ 
cepts  domestic  serv¬ 
ice  and  agriculture. 

Better  system 
employment  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Street  trades  pro¬ 
hibited  to  boys  un¬ 
der  10;  girls  under 

16. 

New  Hampshire. 

Adds  to  list  for 
12. 

11  a  day,  58  a 
week. 

Males  to  16. 
Females  to  18. 

7  p.  m. — 6.30  a.  m. 
Males  to  16. 
Females  to  18. 

To  18  years, 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

Girls  over  16,  as 
telephone  exchange 
operators  and  in 
retail  stores,  may 
work  to  10  p.  m. 

School  certificate 
requires  medical 
certificate  and  doc¬ 
umentary  proof  of 
age. 

Prohibits  boys  to 
10,  girls  to  16  in 
street  trades. 

New  Jersey. 

14  in  mercantile 
establishments 
added,  during 
school  hours  only. 

To  21  years  in 
cities  of  first  class; 
18  elsewhere. 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

New  York. 

Adds  to  list  foi 
14. 

Adds  to  list  for  9 
a  day,  54  a  week,  6 
days  a  week. 

Adds  to  list  pro¬ 
hibited  between  7 
p.  m.  and  8  a.  m. 

Vacation  exemp¬ 
tion  for  children 
over  12  in  rural 
communities  abol¬ 
ished. 

North  Carolina 

; - 

60  hours  a  week 
[reduced  from  66] 
to  18  years. 

Ohio. 

10-54. 

Females  over  18. 

Canneries  ex¬ 
empted  from  hours 
regulating  women’s 
work. 

Commission  to 
frame  children’s 
code. 

Oregon. 

15,  all  occupations 
during  school  term 
Adds  to  list  o: 
occupations  for  14 
Compulsory  school 
age  15  [from  14]. 

16  in  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  mes¬ 
senger  service. 

To  18  years, 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

Child  Labor 
commission  given 
paid  Secretary. 

Truant  officers 
responsible  for  en¬ 
forcement. 

Pennsylvania. 

-  -  Rn- 

Soutn  Carolina. 

J 

i 

14  years  outside, 
16  inside  mines. 

Important  school 
code. 

12-60  for  females 
in  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments. 

To  16, 

8  p.  m. — 6  a.  m. 

For  females,  after 
10  p.  m. 

W 

Exemptions  for 
poverty  and  sum¬ 
mer  work  in  mills 
stricken  out. 

Parent’s  affid  vit 
required  under  14 
[from  12] . 

Tennessee. 

14  general;  14  all 
during  school  term, 
except  agriculture 
and  domestic  serv¬ 
ice. 

Specified  list  to 
16. 

To  18  years, 

10  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

Agriculture  and 
domestic  service. 

Texas. 

15  about  any  ma¬ 
chinery  or  in  estab- 
lishments  using 
dangerous  machin¬ 
ery,  distilleries, 
breweries,  or  im¬ 
moral  resorts. 

17,  in  or  about 
mines  or  quarries. 

Poverty  exemp¬ 
tion  abolished. 

Utah. 

.  j 

54  a  week. 

Males  to  14. 
Females  to  16. 

Specified  list  to 
14;  to  21  where 
liquors  are  sold. 

To  21  years  in 
cities  of  first  and 
second  class. 

9  p.  m. — 5  a.  m. 

Agriculture  and 
canning. 

Prohibits  boys  to 
12,  girls  to  16,  in 
street  trades. 

Vermont. 

12  in  mercantile 
establishments  and 
5  other  occupations. 
14  in  mills,  quar¬ 
ries,  or  railroads. 

To  16  after  8  p. 
m.  in  hotels  and 
bowling  alleys. 

Specified  list  to 
16. 

From  :  14  year 
limit,  establishment 
employing  less  than 
10  persons. 

Washington. 

1 

8  for  females  in 
most  occupations. 

West  Virginia. 

; 

0 

14  in  manufac¬ 
turing  establish-, 
ments. 

Good  school  cer¬ 
tificate  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  fourth  grade 
required. 

Wisconsin. 

— - - - - 1 

Adds  to  list  for 
14. 

8-48  to  16  years. 
6-day  week. 

To  16, 

6  p.  m.— %7  a.  m. 

Specified  list  to 
16  much  increased. 
Specified  list  to  18, 
including  mines  and 
quarries. 

To  21  years  in 
cities  of  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third 
class. 

8  p.  m. — 6  a.  m. 

Theatres  and 
musical  exhibitions 
for  children  under 
16  with  permit. 

Better  plan  of  is¬ 
suing  work  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Vacation  certifi¬ 
cate  requires  same 
evidence  as  regular. 

Street  trades  age 
raised  to  12  for  boys, 
for  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

Other  street 
trades  to  14  for 
boys. 

All  street  trades, 
18  for  girls. 

First  class  cities 
only. 

*Sce  text,  for  States  not  given. 


Michigan  and  Oregon  made  important  re¬ 
strictions,  and  Pennsylvania  forbade  all 
employment  in  mines  under  sixteen.  Utah 
iixed  fourteen  years  as  the  minimum  in 
dangerous  occupations. 

Important  Changes. 

The  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
above  lists  or  the  accompanying  chart.  The 
states  named,  except  where  noted,  are  those 
in  which  important  legislative  changes 
were  enacted  during  the  present  year.  A 
number  of  other  states  would  also  appear 
in  these  tables  and  chart  if  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  all  states  now  having  the 
specified  provisions  in  force.  The  chart 
compiles  for  convenience  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  changes  made  this  year,  except  in  a  few 
instances  which  can  not  well  be  tabulated. 
These  will  be  found  noted  separately  in  the 
text. 

Important  restrictions  of  street  trades 
were  enacted  in  a  number  of  states,  among 
which  should  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Colorado,  prohibits  street  trades  to  girls 
under  ten. 

Nevada,  to  all  children  under  ten. 

Missouri  and  New  Hampshire,  to  boys 
under  ten,  girls  under  sixteen. 

Utah,  to  boys  under  tw  lve,  girls  under 
sixteen. 

Wisconsin  makes  an  important  revision  in 
its  street  trades  law  by  raising  the  minimum 
age  limit  for  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen ; 
for  boys  selling  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
from  ten  to  twelve ;  and  providing  that  in 
other  street  trades  no  boys  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  fourteen. 

Through  the  aggressiveness  of  theatrical 
managers  and  their  allies,  the  problem  of 
child  labor  on  the  stage  occupied  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  public  mind,  the  most 
prominent  activities  being  in  Wisconsin, 
where  the  new  law  provides  a  license  sys¬ 
tem  for  stage  children  under  sixteen  and 
requires  all  under  fourteen  to  be  constantly 
accompanied  by  a  guardian,  and  in  Illinois, 
where,  after  a  heated  campaign  to  repeal 
the  present  prohibition,  the  theatrical  in¬ 
terests  have  been  defeated  and  the  law  left 
unchanged.  In  Indiana  children  under 
sixteen  have  been  prohibited  from  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  stage.  A  plan  of  regulation 
somewhat  similar  to  the  defective  one  in 
New  York  has  been  provided  in  the  laws  of 
Colorado. 


Investigations  and  Enforcement. 

A  determination  to  seek  the  widest  in¬ 
formation  so  as  to  legislate  w:  sely  and  to 
make  laws  effective  through  fficient  en¬ 
forcement,  became  evident  in  a  number  of 
states  which  established  commissions  for 
various  investigations  or  strem  '  hened  their 
enforcing  agencies.  Connecticut  has  ap¬ 
pointed  an  industrial  commission  and  Del¬ 
aware  a  commission  of  five  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  conditions  of  child  labor 
and  a  plan  of  regulation.  New  York  in¬ 
creased  its  inspectors  from  fifty-two  to 
eighty.  Colorado  organized  a  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  factory  inspection  with  power  to 
enforce  the  law.  Indiana  thoroughly  re¬ 
organized  its  inspection  department  with 
an  increased  appropriation.  Massachusetts 
appointed  a  commission  on  minimum  wage 
boards  and  instructed  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  investigate  and  report  on  a  part- 
time  school  system.  Minnesota  enacted  an 
excellent  school  census  law.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  provided  for  three  factory  inspectors 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction.  Maine  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  factory  inspection  department  and 
gave  the  officials  power  to  enter  and  en¬ 
force  the  law.  Ohio  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  formulate  a  children’s  code.  Ore¬ 
gon  made  an  appropriation  to  employ  a 
secretary  for  the  state  child  labor  commis¬ 
sion.  Pennsylvania  adopted  an  excellent 
school  code.  Wisconsin  provided  a  more 
strict  system  of  vacation  permits,  and  New 
York  abolished  all  vacation  work  under 
fourteen.  Nebraska  passed  a  general  law 
for  sanitation  and  safeguards  in  factories, 
and  Georgia  established  a  Department  of 
Labor. 

Maine  greatly  improved  its  school  law 
and  remov  ed  from  canneries  the  exemptions 
hitherto  enjoyed,  except  as  to  hours.  Min¬ 
nesota  abolished  the  poverty  exemption,  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  school  census,  and  for  compul¬ 
sory  school  attendance  to  sixteen  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Arizona  adopted  important 
standards  of  protection  in  its  new  constitu¬ 
tion  which  awaits  final  approval. 

Uniform  State  Laws. 

The  draft  of  a  uniform  child  labor  law 
for  the  vairious  states,  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  La!  or  Committee,  was  en- 
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political  leaders  to  vote  on  the  restrict  :• 
of  night  work  in  glass  factories  and  or,.;  h 
night  messenger  bill,  although  both  mi 
ures  were  backed  by  popular  support.  -:l" 
.Rhode  Island  a  good  night  messenger  i 
passed  the  lower  house  without  oppositi 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Bills  p 
viding  better  sanitation  in  factories  $$ 
ploying  women  and  girls,  for  the  report. ‘h 
of  accidents  within  forty-eight  hours,  || 
prohibiting  minors  under  sixteen  l'r  v . 
cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion  w 
also  beaten  in  Rhode  Island.  Three  i 
portant  bills  were  introduced  in  Idaho,  hu 
failed  to  pass.  In  Florida  a  bill  to  ra 
the  age  limit  to  fourteen  years,  to  regul. 
night  work  and  especially  the  night  m 
senger  service,  and  otherwise  to  prot 
working  children  in  the  state  was  defeat  ;.. 
chieliy  through  the  influence  of  represent 
tives  of  the  oyster  packing  industry,  w;; 
made  their  cause  popular  by  demonstrati 
that  whatever  harm  might  result  from  su  1; 
child  labor  befell  little  foreign  child)  ..••• 
from  Baltimore  rather  than  the  children  ; 
Florida. 

Pending  Bills. 

The  legislatures  are  still  in  session 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  important  measure  before  t  . 
New  York  legislature  is  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  cone  . 
tions  of  child  labor  in  city  tenements,  ■: 
the  hope  that  an  official  report  will  in  time 
get  from  the  state  what  no  amount  of  m 
liable  evidence  gathered  through  priva 
sources  has  been  able  to  accomplish — t  .e 
protection  of  little  children  from  virtu 
slavery  in  tenement  house  manufacture  : 
New  York  City. 
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Eight-Hour.  Day  in  the  Textile  Industr 
A  year  ago  many  friends  of  child  labir-' 
reform  hoped  that  Massachusetts  wou  ■ 
establish  an  eight-hour  day  for  childre 
under  sixteen,  as  the  bill  received  exter. 
sive  endorsement  and  was  not  opposed  1  y 
the  Arkwright  Club  (textile  manufactu 
ers).  The  bill,  however,  was  not  reports 
out  of  the  committee  on  labor  and  was  n< 
even  presented  to  the  legislature  this  yea- 
Apparently  the  reduction  of  hours  to  fifti 
four  per  week  is  approximately  all  that  ca- 
be  hoped  for  in  Massachusetts,  until  othf 


New  England  states  and  the  southern  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturing  states  move  forward. 
The  tilty-four  hour  bill  was  signed  by  the 
governor  only,  as  reported,  after  he  was 
assured  that  this  bill  would  for  some  time 
put  an  end  to  agitation  for  further  reduc- 
•  tion.  Attention  was  called  to  this  matter 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Survey,  and  in 
attempting  to  suggest  why  Massachusetts 
refused  an  eight-hour  day  to  working  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  same  time  that  she  approved 
an  eight-hour  day  for  men  employed  on 
public  works,  I  said,  “Is  it  not  because  the 
regulation  of  hours  in  Massachusetts  is 
dominated  by  the  textile  industries  and 
these  industries  are  notoriously  guilty  of 
the  double  economic  sin  of  long  hours  and 
short  pay?”  This  statement  was  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  criticism  of  manufacturers 
only,  but  as  referring  to  the  attitude  alike 
of  employers,  employees,  and  the  general 
public.  Outside  the  prominent  textile  com¬ 
munities,  the  Massachusetts  citizen  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  the  children  of 
his  state  are  as  much  entitled  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  as  are  children  in  New  York, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  or  Wis¬ 
consin.  But  in  the  textile  communities 
the  standards  of  comparison  are  not  with 
these  more  enlightened  and  progressive 
commonwealths.  The  textile  worker  who 
feels  the  pressure  of  competition  from  long 
hours  and  cheap  child  labor  in  southern 
states  and  in  oriental  countries,  while 
frankly  admitting  the  present  injustice  to 
a  fourteen-year-old  child  of  Massachusetts, 
naturally  feels  that,  so  long  as  children 
f-welve  years  of  age  may  work  in  southern 
cotton  mills  sixty  hours  a  week,  any  fur¬ 


ther  restriction  in  his  own  state  might  so 
cripple  the  only  industry  on  which  his  liv¬ 
ing  depends  as  seriously  to  injure  himself 
and  his  friends.  That  the  manufacturer 
does  not  seriously  share  this  dread  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  child  labor  reform  fails  to  record  an 
instance  in  which  New  England  textile 
manufacturers  have  aided  in  improving  the 
child  labor  laws  of  southern  states. 

Work  Ahead. 

The  fruit,  vegetable  and  sea-food  canning 
industries  throughout  the  country  remain 
practically  exempt  from  all  child  labor  re¬ 
striction.  A  large  number  of  states  still 
employ  young  boys  in  coal  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries.  The  regulation  of  street  trades  is  cha¬ 
otic.  Hundreds  of  young  girls  and  boys  are 
being  sacrificed  in  vaudeville  and  moving 
picture  shows  to  the  enterprise  of  theatrical 
managers  and  the  ignorance  cf  parents. 
The  reduction  of  hours  for  children  to 
eight  per  day— a  standard  already  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  reasonable  for  adult 
men — has  been  secured  in  only  ten  states, 
and  it  is  significant  that  none  of  these 
boasts  of  textile  manufacturing  as  a  leading 
industry.  Law  enforcement  and  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  are  almost  lacking  in 
many  sections.  Little  school  children,  and 
even  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
New  York  City,  continue  to  bend  over 
their  hard  tasks  in  stuffy,  dim-lighted  tene¬ 
ment  rooms,  at  unseemly  hours  of  the  night, 
without  violation  of  any  law  by  those  who 
employ  them.  Thus  in  our  greatest  city  we 
continue  to  thwart,  the  education  and  blast 
the  physical  life  of  children. 
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UNRESTRICTED  FORMS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  IN  NEW 

YORK  STATE. 

For  the  last  half  decade  or  more  people  of  New  York  have  been 
complacently  priding  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the  Empire 
State  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  regards  its  child  labor  laws. 
Comparison  of  these  statutes  with  those  of  other  states,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  at  least,  will  confirm  this  assertion.  But  one  need  not  go 
to  the  southern  cotton  mill  to  find  illiterate  ten-year  old  children 
working  long  hours  daily,  or  to  a  glass  factory  in  some  northern 
state  to  see  children  working  at  night.  Such  scenes  may  be  found 
in  our  city  tenements  and  in  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  factories 
in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  this  state.  These  industries 
as  far  as  child  workers  under  sixteen  are  concerned,  are 
practically  unrestricted  as  to  age  or  hours  of  the  workers  and  lack 
the  other  safeguards  which  the  law  grants  to  children  in  factory 
or  mercantile  employments. 

Manufacturing  in  tenements  —  and  for  this  discussion  the  term 
will  be  limited  to  work  carried  on  in  living  rooms  of  the  family 
and  returned  when  completed  to  the  contractor — -  is  peculiarly  a 
product  of  city  life.  Through  this  homework  system  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  relieved  of  paying  additional  loft  rentals,  gas  and 
heating  bills,  salaries  for  supervision,  cost  of  machinery,  and  most 
important  of  all  to  him,  avoids  the  obligation  of  complying  with 
factory  laws.  So  attractive  therefore  has  sending  out  work  be¬ 
come  to  manufacturers  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  in  the  number  of  tenements  licensed  for  home 
work.  From  1907  to  1910  the  State  Labor  Department  records 
show  a  gain  of  5,213  or  40  per  cent.  According  to  the  figures 
of  this  Department  there  were  in  the  state  March  31,  1911, 
13,195  tenements  licensed  for  homework.  How  far  short  of  the 
total  this  probably  is  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

Homework  is  chiefly  found  in  New  York,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Albany.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  out¬ 
standing  licenses  are  granted  tenements  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  variety  of  home  industries  is  surprising.  Clothing,  artificial 
flowers,  willowing  ostrich  plumes,  human  hair  products,  milli¬ 
nery.  children’s  dresses,  men’s  scarfs,  lace,  embroidery,  garters, 
shelling  nuts,  paper  bags,  carding  buttons,  and  attaching  cards  to 
pencils  for  dance  cards,  are  some  of  the  articles  made  in  whole  or 
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in  part  in  tenements.  Modern  industrialism  has  thus  entered  the 
tenement-home  and  has  made  it  a  factory  annex. 

To  earn  the  small  pittance  paid,  the  mother,  with  the  help  of 
the  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  must  labor  from 
early  morning  often  until  long  after  dark.  Meals,  proper  care  of 
the  children  and  household  duties  are  neglected,  and  attention 
centered  on  completing  the  work  from  the  shop.  Homework  is 
accompanied  by  the  “  speeding  up  ”  evil  common  to  the  piece¬ 
work  system.  The  supply  on  hand  must  he  finished  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  more  can  be  obtained,  for  the  slack  season  will 
soon  come  when  no  work  can  be  secured.  What  this  invasion  of 
the  home  means  in  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
general  breakdown  of  real  family  life  is  well  known  to  social 
workers  in  continuous  touch  with  such  families. 

To  save  carfare,  families  taking  in  homework  crowd  the  already 
over-populated  district  in  which  the  factory  is  located  which  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  work.  The  recent  federal  investigation  of  the 
men’s  ready-made  clothing  industry  is  authority  for  tire  statement 
that  in  Hew  York  City: 

“  One  block  alone,  that  bounded  by  Broadway,  East 
Houston,  Crosby  and  Prince  streets,  is  said  to  contain  77 
factories  that  employ  40,000  workers.  The  density  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  created  a  congestion  of  population  and  traffic  in 
nearby  blocks  unequaled  anywhere.  This  part  of  Hew  York 
is  the  leading  clothing  making  center  of  the  world,  which 
accounts  for  the  number  of  men  and  women,  and  even  little 
children,  constantly  carrying  large  bundles  through  the 
streets  of  this  section.” 

The  homework  system  is  also  a  feeder  for  truancy.  Although 
inspectors  reported  finding  only  seventy-seven  children  of  school 
age  at  work  in  licensed  tenements  during  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1910,  a  much  larger  number  remain  out  of  school  for 
this  cause.  The  Labor  Commissioner  himself  is  convinced  that 
the  Department  figures  are  incomplete,  for  he  adds  these  words: 
“  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  however  that  the  number  of 
children  who  work  in  their  homes  on  articles  mentioned  in  section 
100  is  very  large,  especially  in  certain  sections  of  Hew  York  and 
at  certain  seasons.”  The  effect  of  homework  on  school  attendance 
was  shown  in  the  recent  intensive  study  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Watson  of  one  home-industry  in  Hew  York  City  —  the  willowing 
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of  ostrich  plumes.  One  hundred  Italian  families  living  under 
similar  housing  conditions  engaged  in  feather  work  at  home,  and 
100  families  not  doing  home-work,  were  studied  side  by  side. 
School  records  of  the  home-working  children  showed  an  average 
absence  of  29  days  out  of  an  89-day  term  as  against  an  average  of 
10  days  absence  in  the  same  term  for  those  not  doing  home-work. 
The  federal  investigation  of  the  men’s  ready-made  clothing  trade 
showed  that  of  308  children  of  school  age  in  families  doing  home¬ 
work  investigated,  47,  or  15  per  cent,  were  unlawfully  out  of 
school.  Besides  the  children  of  compulsory  school  age  (7  to  16) 
many  children  under  seven  stay  at  home  to  work.  Instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  children  three  or  four  years  of  age  pulling 
bastings  or  sorting  petals  for  artificial  flowers. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  tenement  house  manufacturing  is 
the  menace  to  the  community,  the  state  and  the  country  through 
the  spread  of  disease  by  the  use  of  tenement-made  articles.  While 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  possession  of  the  writer  to  prove 
the  transmission  of  contagion  in  this  way,  physicians  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  disease  germs  may  be  communicated  to  the  goods  handled 
by  the  sick  laborer  and  thus  distributed  through  channels  of  trade 
to  the  buyer.  Many  instances  have  been  found  of  work  going  on 
in  rooms  in  which  the  worker  or  some  member  of  the  household 
was  sick  with  a  contagious  disease.  The  following  evidence  of  the 
federal  investigators  bears  on  this  point : 

“  The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  men’s  ready- 
made  clothing  is  often  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  homes 
of  a  class  of  people  whose  under-nourished  condition,  due  to 
poverty  and  lack  of  thrift  and  hygienic  sense,  general  low 
standard  of  living,  and  dirty  habits,  make  them  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  contagious  diseases ;  hence  it  is  asserted  that  the 
practice  of  giving  out  to  workers  garments  to  be  finished  or 
made  up  in  their  homes  is  to  place  the  wearer  in  the  way  of 
contracting  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  or  of  catching  vermin.” 

“  During  this  investigation  it  was  learned  that  doctors, 
who  will  agree  to  conceal  diseases  from  the  health  department 
are  the  most  popular  with  the  garment  workers.  Agents  of 
the  btireau  found  women  working  on  garments  while  children 
in  the  house  were  suffering  with  contagious  diseases.  They 
would  put  the  garments  down  from  time  to  time  to  minister 
to  or  to  fondle  such  children.” 
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“  One  home-finisher  visited  had  a  little  boy  suffering  from 
whooping  cough.  When  he  had  a  coughing  spell,  the  mother 
.  thrust  her  finger  down  into  his  throat  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
him.  This  caused  slight  nausea,  and  the  mother  wiped  her 
fingers,  covered  with  mucus,  on  the  pants  on  which  she  was 
at  work.” 

“  In  another  case,  where  a  child’s  head  and  face  were 
covered  with  a  loathsome  rash,  the  mother  constantly  stopped  , 
her  work  of  finishing  pants  and  caressingly  ran  her  hands 
over  this  eruption,  and  then  without  washing  them  took  up 
the  pants  and  continued  her  work.  Asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  child,  she  could  only  say  that  her  doctor 
told  her  it  was  some  ‘  ketcha  disease.’  ” 

“  In  practically  all  the  homes  of  these  workers  spitting  on 
the  floor  was  a  conspicuous  custom.” 

“  Many  manufacturers  contend  that  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  houses  may  be  where  garments  are  handled  — 
no  matter  how  filthy,  diseased,  or  vermin  laden,  that  the 
pressing  with  a  hot  iron  destroys  all  genus  and  vermin,  and 
that  the  presser  always  has  a  bottle  of  cleaning  fluid  to  re¬ 
move  stains  and  dirt.  But  no  one  would  knowingly  buy 
clothing  that  had  been  vermin  infected,  or  made  in  a  home 
where  one  of  the  family  had  smallpox,  even  if  assured  and 
convinced  that  the  garments  were  to  be  pressed  with  a  hot 
iron  before  delivery  and  cleansed  with  a  cleaning  fluid.  The 
presence  of  the  garment  in  the  shop  before  the  pressing  is 
dangerous,  not  only  to  the  presser,  but  to  all  other  workers, 
and  to  the  wearers  of  such  other  garments  as  may  then  be  in 
process  of  manufacture  in  the  shop.  The  shop  employees  are 
liable  to  transmit  the  disease  thus  brought  into  the  factory 
as  they  ride  in  street  cars  or  mingle  with  crowds  in  streets, 
stores,  theatres,  or  elsewhere.”  (Page  310.) 

“  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  home-finishing  is  done  under 
insanitary  or  revolting  conditions,  yet  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  done  under  such  conditions,  and  that  much  of  it  is  so  done, 
forces  the  conclusion  that  such  a  method  of  manufacture 
should  be  abolished  in  the  interest  of  public  health.” 

What  has  the  state  done  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  these  dan¬ 
gers  ?  Although  the  usual  factory  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
tenement  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  state  has  not 
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given  serious  consideration  to  this  form  of  industrial  development. 
Since  1892  this  question  has  been  the  subject  of  attempted  control 
by  the  state.  In  1899  a  system  of  state  regulation  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  act  requiring  each  tenant  who  wished  to  engage  in 
homework  to  procure  a  license  from  the  Labor  Department.  This 
law,  proving  cumbersome  and  difficult  of  enforcement,  was 
amended  in  1901  to  place  upon  the  owner  of  the  tenement  the  duty 
of  obtaining  the  license. 

The  existing  law  provides  that  a  house  must  be  licensed  by  the 
Labor  Department  if  the  tenants  desire  to  make,  alter,  or  finish 
any  of  a  specified  list  of  forty-one  articles.  To  obtain  the  license, 
the  house  must  have  a  clean  record  upon  the  books  of  the  local 
Health  Department  at  the  time  of  application  as  to  the  absence  of 
contagious,  infectious  or  communicable  diseases  or  unsanitary 
conditions.  The  owner  must  further  satisfy  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  building  is  clean  and  without  defects  in  plumbing. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  revocation  of  the  license  if  the  building, 
upon  subsequent  inspection,  is  found  in  an  unhealthy  or  improper 
sanitary  condition.  Whenever  an  inspector  repeatedly  finds  work 
going  on  in  an  apartment  in  a  filthy  condition  he  may  affix  to  the 
door  a  notice  prohibiting  work  therein.  If  goods  are  found  being 
manufactured  unlawfully  in  a  tenement  the  inspector  is  required 
to  tie  them  up,  attaching  a  tag  reading  “  tenement-made.”  These 
articles  must  be  held  until  cleaned  or  disinfected  at  the  owner’s 
expense.  Manufacturers  are  obliged  to  keep  lists  of  persons  to 
whom  homework  is  given  out  and  are  prohibited  from  sending 
goods  to  an  unlicensed  house  or  to  a  tenement  in  which  reside  per¬ 
sons  sick  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  Penalties  are 
provided  in  the  law  for  the  manufacturer  and  for  the  tenement 
house  owners  who  violate  its  provisions. 

With  a  statute — on  the  face  at  least  —  seemingly  adequate  to 
protect  the  public,  the  question  at  once  arises:  Is  it  enforceable? 
In  the  first  place,  the  law’s  incompleteness  seriously  interferes 
with  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  Modern  industry  has  over¬ 
flowed  into  the  tenement  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  sixty 
articles  not  mentioned  in  the  law  are  now  made  there.  As  no 
license  is  necessary  to  work  on  these  articles  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  their  manufacture  may  be  indescribably  bad.  L  nless  stumbled 
upon  by  chance  by  a  health  or  tenement  house  inspector,  the  work 
will  continue  under  these  conditions,  the  output  to  go  forth  to  the 
public.  Turns  of  fashion  are  so  frequent  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
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cult  task  to  amend  the  law  annually  to  add  the  newly  discovered 
tenement-made  articles  not  already  on  the  list  requiring  a  license. 

Anothei  serious  obstacle  to  law-enforcement  is  the  readiness 
with  which  homework  can  be  concealed.  In  this  manner  the  in¬ 
spector  can  be  led  to  believe  that  no  work  is  going  on  in  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Articles  in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  midst  of 
bad  conditions  might  thus  easily  escape  tagging.  Even  after  tag¬ 
ging  the  danger  to  the  public  is  not  completely  eliminated,  for  no 
one  knows  how  many  persons  may  have  been  exposed  before  the 
conditions  were  discovered.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
for  the  worker  in  an  infected  apartment  to  obtain  goods  through 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  neighbor.  The  Labor  Department  notifies 
the  local  Department  of  Health  when  goods  are  found  in  infected 
rooms,  but  nothing  is  done  by  the  Department  to  warn  other 
manufacturers  against  sending  their  goods  to  this  house.  The 
Department  receives  daily  the  Hew  York  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  list  of  contagious  diseases,  and  visits  licensed  tenements 
appearing  on  the  list  to  see  if  work  is  going  on  there.  In  his  last 
report  the  Labor  Commissioner  states  that  “  while  171  cases  of 
disease  were  reported  in  licensed  houses  but  two  cases  (measles) 
were  found  in  apartments  where  work  was  being  done.”  Ho  one, 
however,  can  tell  in  hew  many  of  the  infected  apartments  work 
may  have  been  engaged  in,  before  or  after  the  inspector’s  call. 

Burdened  by  a  multitude  of  other  exacting  duties,  the  Labor 
Department  can  at  present  regularly  detail  for  the  entire  state 
but  twelve  to  fifteen  inspectors  to  this  stupendous  task.  Periodi- 
cally  once  a  year  at  least  —  this  number  is  temporarily  in¬ 
creased  to  thirty.  This  meagre  force  must  inspect  over  13,000 
licensed  houses.  Thousands  of  houses  —  no  one  knows  the  number 
where  work  may  be  going  on  illegally  —  should  also  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  The  law  called  for  two  inspections  yearly  of  all  licensed 
houses,  but  the  Labor  Commissioner  frankly  admits  that  the  best 
he  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  an  annual  inspection.  With  this 
woeful  lack  of  inspectors,  particularly  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  impossibility  of  the  Department  as 
at  present  constituted  completely  enforcing  this  law,  is  obvious. 
The  experience  moreover  of  other  states  which  have  attempted  to 
regulate  ‘home  industry  is  not  more  encouraging. 

The  following  findings  of  the  federal  investigation  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  state  regulation  is  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory : 
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“  Officials  in  several  states  have  testified  to  the  physical 
impossibility  of  enforcing  laws  regulating  home-finishing. 
Ho  single  state  can  afford  to  employ  a  corps  of  inspectors 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  more  than  a  cursory  inspection 
of  licensed  houses.  Proper  inspection  would  require  almost 
daily  visits  to  innumerable  homes.” 

“  It  has  been  proved  impossible,  in  spite  of  all  existing 
laws  merely  regulating  tenement  house  manufacture,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  guarantee  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  clothing  made  or  finished  in  homes  is  free  from 
disease  and  vermin.  All  laws  ‘  regulating  ’  tenement  house 
manufacture  are  more  or  less  ineffective  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
enacted;  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The 
Hew  York  State  laws  on  this  subject  are  looked  upon  as 
models  for  this  class  of  legislation,  and  every  effort  is  made 
for  their  enforcement,  yet  it  has  been  found  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  that  work  was  being  done  in  homes  in  the  City  of 
Hew  York  that,  while  structurally  sanitary,  were  insanitary 
from  other  standpoints,  owing  to  the  presence  of  filth  or 
vermin,  or  of  diseased  persons,  or  that  they  had  become  in¬ 
sanitary  because  of  the  low  standards  of  the  dwellers  in 
them.” 

Miss  Mary  Van  Ivleeek  writing  on  this  subject  in  Charities  and 
the  Commons  (January  18,  1908),  states  pertinently  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  has  been  reached  by  many  thoughtful  people  as  to 
the  final  solution  of  this  problem  —  namely,  abolition  of  the  home 
work  system : 

“  The  nature  of  this  system  of  industry,”  says  Miss  Van 
Ifleeek,  “  is  such  that  its  evils  are  its  essence.  Strictly 
speaking  c  regulation  ’  has  no  place  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
such  conditions.  To  abolish  the  evils  means  to  abolish  the 
system ;  to  ‘  regulate  ’  the  system  means  nothing.  The  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  such  legal  responsibility  would  be  its 
tendency  to  eliminate  the  home-work  svstem.  So  that  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  path  of  approach,  it  seems  that  pro¬ 
hibition,  direct  or  indirect,  of  all  manufacture  carried  on  in 
living  rooms  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem.” 
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In  1882  a  prohibitory  law  against  manufacturing  cigars  in 
tenements  was  enacted  in  this  state.  This  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  the  courts  in  the  famous  Jacobs  case  (9-8  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  1885)  because  not  clearly  shown  to  be  a  health 
measure.  In  the  future,  prohibitory  legislation  on  this  subject  to 
be  upheld  by  the  courts  must  therefore  be  clearly  based  on  health 
grounds.  Either  through  a  legislative  commission  or  by  an  in¬ 
vestigation  under  private  auspices  a  mass  of  evidence  must  be 
gathered.  In  this  connection  there  is  afforded  special  opportunity 
to  societies  coming  into  contact  with  home-workers  to  make  more 
effective  this  inquiry  by  keeping  full  records  of  such  families 
properly  marked  by  some  device,  so  that  these  data  may  be  readily 
made  available  when  called  for. 

Ihe  contention  that  the  prohibition  of  home-work  will  work 
great  injustice  and  hardship  to  tenants  in  tenements,  who  keep 
their  apartments  in  a  sanitary  and  healthy  condition,  does  not 
seem  a  convincing  argument  against  such  legislation.  The  same 
principle  of  hardship  to  a  few  for  the  good  of  many  already  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  child  labor  legislation.  Children  thirteen  years  of 
age  even  when  strong  and  wTell  developed  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  working  because  it  has  been  determined  that  on  the  average, 
children  under  fourteen  are  not  sufficiently  matured  physically  or 
mentally  to  work  without  injury  to  their  health.  So  in  this,  many 
tenements  may  be  suitable  places  for  home  work  without  imperil¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  community.  But  the  fact  that  contagion  is 
found  in  tenements  sufficiently  frequently  to  make  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  articles  therein  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health, 
seems  to  be  ample  justification  for  the  exercise  by  the  state  of  its 
police  power  in  the  form  of  prohibitory  legislation. 

In  contrast  to  the  problem  of  manufacturing  carried  on  in  the 
tenements,  is  the  employment  of  little  children  in  connection  with 
the  canning  industry. 

Beginning  with  the  simple  operations  on  the  farm  of  putting 
up  fruits  and  vegetables  for  home  consumption  there  has  developed 
during  recent  years  a  great  business  —  the  canned  goods  industry. 
Tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  these  products  has  resulted 
in  continual  enlargement,  of  the  business,  so  that  this  industry  at 
the  present  time  represents  in  its  essentials  all  the  conditions  of 
the  modern  factory  system.  The  desire  for  larger  profits  has  led 
during  recent  years  to  the  introduction  of  another  feature  of 
modern  industry  —  cheap  foreign  labor. 
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The  cannery  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  factory  proper 
and  the  shed.  In  a  few  instances  the  shed  or  large  room  used  for 
the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  before  cooking  and 
canning,  is  in  the  factory  itself.  Usually,  however,  it  is  a  long 
roofed  building  with  open  sides,  adjoining  or  adjacent  to  the  main 
factory  building.  Children  are  used  in  largest  numbers  in  the 
shed  work,  very  few  being  found  in  the  factory.  Their  work  con¬ 
sists  of  snipping  beans,  husking  corn,  hulling  berries,  etc. 

According  to  the  latest  Labor  Department  statistics,  during 
August,  1908,  inspectors  found  actually  working  593  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  52  canneries.  Of  these  123  were  under 
10  years  of  age.  As  the  law  prohibits  absolutely  the  employment 
of  children  under  14  years  in  all  factories  without  exception,  some 
explanation  of  this  apparent  wholesale  violation  of  law  is  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1905  James  P.  Olney,  President  of  the  Hew  York  State 
Canned  Goods  Packers  Association,  raised  the  issue  whether  the 
law  covered  shed  work.  Mr.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  —  at  that 
time  Commissioner  of  Labor  —  sought  an  opinion  on  this  question 
from  Attorney-General  Julius  Mayer.  Ilis  reply  stated  that: 
“  If  the  employment  is  in  sheds,  devoid  of  machinery,  in  the  open 
air,  unconnected  with  the  factory,  and  not  subject  to  the  discipline 
and  hours  governing  factory  employment  "  “  such  em¬ 

ployment  of  children  is  legal.”  In  effect  this  defined  shed  work 
as  agricultural  instead  of  factory  labor,  and  has  resulted  in  ex¬ 
empting  from  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  since  that  time  the 
employment  of  children. 

Many  canners  have  freely  employed  child  laborers  in  large  num¬ 
bers  each  succeeding  season.  As  the  law-enforcing  officials  have 
felt  their  hands  tied  by  the  Attorney-General’s  opinion  in  so  far 
as  shed  work  is  concerned,  the  canners  have  operated  their  sheds 
as  they  pleased.  Privileges  clearly  contrary  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Mayer  opinion  have  been  assumed.  It  was  specifically 
declared  that  sheds  must  be  devoid  of  machinery.  This  condition 
as  well  as  some  of  the  others,  has  been  grossly  disregarded.  The 
1908  Report  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  says:  “  Of  63  sheds  at 
different  canneries,  or  of  different  types  at  the  same  establishment, 
only  14  or  one  in  four  or  five  were  entirely  devoid  of  machinery. 
In  49  machinery  was  found ;  nine  sheds  are  themselves  equipped 
with  engines.”  Conditions  during  ,1910'  were  practically  un¬ 
changed,  as  indicated  by  a  report  concerning  one  plant  from  an 
^  ^  #  ,  » 
investigator  working  under  private  auspices : 
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“  Italian  shed,  large,  attached  to  factory  by  conveyors  and 
sorting  machinery;  50  to  70  Italians  here  snipping  beans; 
women  and  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages  from  2  years  up.” 


I  he  use  of  very  young  children  is  the  most  glaring  evil  of 
cannery  child  labor.  Unofficial  investigations  fully  confirm  the 
Labor  Department  evidence  on  this  point.  The  following  de¬ 
scribes  not  an  isolated  factory,  but  is  one  of  many  having  similar 
conditions : 

“  Here  Avere  over  100  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  mostly 
girls  no  adults  except  suppliers  and  Aveighers  and  fore- 
Avomen.  Boys  supplying  beans  and  a  number  of  the  children 
questioned.  Tavo  said  they  were  7  years  old,  another  8,  the 
majority  were  7,  8,  and  9,  and  one  or  two  were  obviously 
under  7.” 

Like  cotton-mill  children,  these  little  Avorkers  are  subject  to 
long  hours  and  night  work.  Cannery  hours,  however,  are 
irregular.  Slack  periods  are  followed  by  days  and  weeks  of  ex¬ 
cessively  long  working  days.  Shed  work  starts  usually  at  7  a.  m. 
and  has  been  knoAvn  to  continue  until  midnight.  When  a  supply 
of  beans  is  on  hand  the  usual  closing  hour  is  from  6  to  9  in  the 
evening.  Evidence  is  available  to  show  that  children,  especially 
the  foreign  born,  Avork  in  some  sheds  with  the  adults  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  or  as  long  as  there  is  work  to  be  done.  The  following; 
from  the  1910  private  investigation  already  mentioned  portrays 
the  long  hours  and  night  work  in  some  sheds : 

“  Children  working  all  day  to-day — 10  hours  at  lc  a 
pound.  Was  told  that  these  children  worked  until  10  p.  m. 
At  9  :45  I  counted  22  children  snipping  beans;  most  of  them 
were  Italians,  several  being  very  small.  Again  the  shed  ran 
late,  until  10:30  p.  m.” 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  legal  work-day 
for  factory  children  is  eight  hours,  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

The  common  belief  that  cannery  work  is  carried  on  during  a 
few  summer  weeks  only  is  not  confirmed  by  observation.  Can¬ 
neries  operate  for  a  much  longer  period,  the  rush  season  being 
from  June  15th  to  October  15th.  Through  the  aid  of  padrones 
many  wmrkers,  chiefly  from  the  Buffalo  foreign  colony,  find  work 
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in  canneries.  Before  the  close  of  school  the  exodns  begins,  whole 
families  departing  together  with  the  exception  of  the  men  who 
usually  have  work  in  the  city.  The  Burt  Olney  Cannery  at  Albion 
alone  draws  on  Buffalo  for  200'  families.  Eye  witnesses  report 
that  in  general  living  conditions  of  the  foreigners  in  cannery  labor 
camps  is  not  improved  by  their  migration  to  the  country. 
Families  are  housed  in  rough  shacks,  box  cars  and  old  barns,  with 
practically  no  privacy  and  the  poorest  kind  of  drainage.  A  few 
canners  have  recently  provided  fairly  good  living  quarters  for  their 
laborers,  but  the  general  average  is  much  below  what  decent  hous¬ 


ing  requires. 

As  these  families  do  not  return  until  October  or  November,  a 
serious  loss  of  schooling  for  the  children  results.  Buffalo  prin¬ 
cipals  interviewed  last  winter  agreed  that  cannery  child  workers 
are  materially  handicapped;  starting  so  far  behind  the  others  they 
mse  interest  in  their  studies,  fail  of  promotion,  and  bring  into  the 
school  a  demoralizing  influence  affecting  all  the  pupils.  Records 
of  101  children  who  were  employed  in  sheds  during  the  summer  of 
1910  show  the  following  loss  of  school  attendance: 

No.  of  children  No.  of  days  absent 


25 .  1  —  25 

55  .  26  —  48 

21 .  49  —  71 


The  employment  of  little  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
in  canneries  cannot  be  justified  by  any  demand  of  the  industry 
for  juvenile  labor.  Referring  again  to  the  1908  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  investigation  we  find  that  during  that  season  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  constituted  only  7  per  cent  of  the  entire 
labor  force.  One  cannery  reported  that  children  can  snip  on  the 
average  about  one'-third  the  amount  of  beans  done  by  an  adult. 

The  Labor  Commissioner  therefore  concludes  that  “  taking  effi¬ 
ciency  into  account,  children  under  fourteen  represent  something 
like  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  working  force  in  the  sheds  and  2 
or  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  working  force  of  the  cannery.”  This 
is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  the  1911  season  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  canners  have  voluntarily  stopped 
using  children  in  their  sheds. 

Canners  claim  that  they  do  not  want  little  children  about  the 
shed,  but  that  they  cannot  obtain  the  labor  of  their  mothers  with¬ 
out  the  children  coming  with  them.  This  may  be  true  in  certain 
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instances,  but  young  children  are  often  seen  working  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  adult  member  of  the  family. 

In  common  with  other  manufacturers,  canners  try  to  excuse 
their  exploitation  of  little  children  by  the  time-worn  argument 
that  they  are  really  doing  a  service  to  humanity.  In  allowing 
children  to  work  they  are  giving  them  a  chance,  they  tell  us,  to 
earn  money  for  their  next  season’s  school  books,  or  for  new  clothes, 
or  for  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal.  The  assumption  of  this  role 
of  benefactor  does  not  seem  to  be  grounded  on  any  urgent  need 
among  the  proposed  beneficiaries,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  unusual  number  of  widows,  or  families  in  real  destitution 
among  cannery  workers.  But  even  if  the  need  of  the  children’s 
earnings  were  clearly  proved  this  state  years  ago  through  its  law¬ 
making  body  went  on  record  against  making  poverty  a  reason  for 
exemptions  in  our  child-labor  laws.  Such  children  especially  need 
the  protection  of  the  state  and  the-  benefits  of  the  education  it 
freely  provides. 

In  view  of  the  evils  here  mentioned  —  immaturity  of  workers, 
long  hours,  night  work,  bad  housing  and  sanitation,  interference 
with  schooling  and  danger  from  contact  with  machinery  —  the 
unique  privilege  enjoyed  by  canners  of  employing  children  of  all 
ages  without  restriction  as  to-  hours,  should  certainly  be  cut  off. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  canners 
should  be  granted  permission  to  work  older  girls  and  women  ex¬ 
cessively  long  hours.  There  can  however  be  no  two  sides  among 
persons  truly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  children  regarding  the 
exploitation  of  cannery  child  workers.  Summing  up  the  present 
situation  Labor  Commissioner  Williams  says: 

“  The  net  result  of  former  Attorney-General  Mayer’s  opinion 
is  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  and  enforceability  of 
the  child  labor  law  as  it  now  stands  in  the  canning  industry. 
This  uncertainty  arises  first  from  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Mayer’s 
opinion  properly  interprets  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  second  from 
loose  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  that  opinion  by  canners  and 
local  courts.  Such  uncertainty  on  so  vital  a  part  of  the  labor  law 
is  of  course  intolerable.  The  logical  and  effective  remedy  clearly 
seems  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  law  whereby  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt.” 

It  is  expected  that  measures  will  be  brought  forward  during  the 
coming  legislative  session  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  both  these 
great  evils  —  manufacturing  in  city  tenements  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  little  children  in  connection  with  canneries.  Social  work- 
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ers  generally  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  only  co-operate  with  the 
leaders  in  the  campaign  of  publicity  which  must  be  waged  to 
educate  public  opinion  to  support  these  proposals,  but  will  also 
actively  join  in  presenting  to  their  own  legislators  their  im¬ 
portance. 

Until  something  like  adequate  attention  is  given  these  forms 
of  unrestricted  child  labor,  any  boasting  regarding  the  Yew  York 
Child  Labor  Laws  is  due  to  gross  ignorance  of  real  conditions. 
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Cannery  Shed  Workers.  Official  Ruling-  Allows  Children  10  Years  Old  and  Younger  to 
Work  Long  Hours  and  Into  the  Night. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee 

The  proper  restriction  of  child  labor  in  tenement  house  industries  and  canneries 
are  but  two  of  the  objects  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  We  seek  better 
child  labor  laws  and  better  enforcement  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Laws  in  thirty 
states  have  been  improved  within  the  past  year,  but  no  state  has  yet  reached  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  standard.  Little  children  still  work  in  the  cral  mires,  glass  factories,  cotton 
and  silk  mills,  street  trades,  and  other  industries  to  the  detriment  of  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  morals.  The  work  of  the  Committee  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Membership  fees  are  from  $2  to  $JC0  annually  and  members 
receive  all  publications.  Make  check  payable  to 

V.  EVERIT  MACY,  Treasurer 

105  EAST  22d  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pamphlet  No.  169. 
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Child  Labor  in  Mississippi 


A  DEPENDENT  WIDOWER. 

“and  certainly  the  idle  fathers  need  no  encouragement  to  the  further  exploitation  of  their  children.” 

(See  page  10). 


By  A.  J.  McKELWAY 

Secretary  for  the  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
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Mississippi,  so  advanced  in  some  lines  of  human  welfare,  with  the 
smallest  percentage  of  white  illiterates  of  any  Southern  state,  with  splendid 
institutions  for  the  care  of  unfortunate  children,  was  the  last  state  of  the 
South  to  enact  a  child  labor  law.  One  excuse  for  this  is  that  Mississippi 
is  essentially  a  rural  state,  with  no  large  cities,  while  the  cotton  mills, 
always  cursed  with  child  labor  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  never 
numbered  more  than  a  score  in  Mississippi.  Nevertheless,  investigations 
have  shown  that  while  the  number  of  children  put  to  work  in  tender  years 
is  relatively  small  in  the  state,  yet,  in  at  least  two  industries,  conditions 
are  as  bad  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  Legislature  of  Mississippi, 
in  response  to  a  widespread  popular  demand,  enacted  the  first  child  labor 
law  in  1908.  In  its  final  form,  this  Act  was  amended  through  the  persistent 
el  torts  of  the  cotton  mill  lobby,  so  that  it  falls  below  the  standard  which 
reason  dictates  and  humanity  requires. 


Summary  of  the  Mississippi  Child  Labor  Law. 

Age-limit  for  Employment:  Twelve  years  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
or  in  manufacturing  establishments  where  children  are  employed  indoors, 
at  work  injurious  to  health  or  in  operating  dangerous  machinery. 

(3) 
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Age-limit  for  Night  Work:  Sixteen  years. 

Hours  of  Labor  for  Children  Under  Sixteen:  Not  more  than  io  in  any 

one  day  nor  58  in  any  one  week. 

Affidavits  required  by  parents  or  guardians,  stating  place  and  date  of 
birth  of  child,  last  school  attendance,  grade  of  studies  and  name  of  school 
and  of  teacher  in  charge. 

Enforcement :  Sheriffs  required  to  visit  manufacturing  establishments 
in  their  respective  counties  once  a  month  and  see  to  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  county  health  officers,  twice  a  year,  required  to  report  to  the 
sheriff  children  of  unfit  physical  condition  or  those  afflicted  with  a  com¬ 
municable  disease;  Circuit  Judges  required  to  charge  grand  juries  to  investi¬ 
gate  violations  of  law. 

Penalties:  Officers,  managers  or  superintendents  of  manufacturing 
establishments  refusing  to  give  information  demanded  by  investigating 
officials  or  failing  to  obey  lawful  orders  of  sheriff  or  health  officers,  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  fined  not  less  than  $10  and  not 
more  than  $100. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  officials  of  the  same,  employing 
children  in  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  or  more  than  $100, 
or  be  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  10  days  or  more  than 
60  days,  or  may  suffer  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in 
standards  of  child  labor  legislation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mississippi  is  now  one  of  the  remaining  six  states  of  the  Union  with  a 
twelve  year  age-limit  for  factoiy  workers.  The  general  age-limit  for 
children  in  factory  work  in  thirty-six  states  is  fourteen  years,  in  two  is 
fifteen,  in  one  is  thirteen.  The  Mississippi  law,  moreover,  makes  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  It  should  be 
extended  to  all  manufacturing  industries,  including  canneries,  and  to  all 
other  trades  in  which  children  are  employed.  The  provision  prohibiting 
children  under  sixteen  from  working  in  factories  at  night  is  good  in  itself 
but  should  be  extended  to  all  forms  of  child  labor;  while  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  under  sixteen,  not  more  than  ten  a  day,  are  a  shorter 
period  than  in  several  states.  Some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  states 
prescribe  an  eight-hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen.  And  experience 
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has  shown  in  all  the  states  that  have  tried  the  Mississippi  method  of 
factory  inspection,  by  sheriffs  or  grand  juries,  that  the  child  labor  law  is 
a  dead  letter  unless  there  are  state  officials  especially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  establishments  where  children  are  employed. 

The  child  labor  law  went  into  effect  in  1908.  The  photographs  shown 
in  this  pamphlet  were  taken  in  1911.  The  violations  of  the  law  are  thus 
proved  to  be  numerous  by  ocular  evidence.  There  is  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  ten  hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen  is  not  always  observed. 
Has  any  one  heard  of  a  prosecution  of  any  Mississippi  manufacturer  for 
violating  the  law  of  his  state? 

In  spite  of  the  low  standard  reached  in  this  legislation,  there  was  bitter 
opposition  from  the  cotton  manufacturers  to  the  passage  of  any  child 
labor  law  at  all.  Before  the  Legislature  of  1908  met,  a  careful  investigation 
was  made  of  several  cotton  mills  in  Mississippi,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Seddon,  of 
Atlanta,  an  agent  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  He  visited 
the  mills  at  Columbus,  West  Point,  Tupelo,  Winona,  Yazoo  City,  Wesson, 
Natchez,  Meridian,  Stonewall  and  Laurel.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  information,  under  the  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Seddon  was 
generally  detained  in  the  office  until  there  was  ample  time  to  hide  the 
youngest  children,  he  saw  at  every  mill  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  reported  the  names  and  ages  of  these  children,  brought  back  the 
pitiful  attempts  at  signing  their  names  by  many  who  claimed  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  found  at  a  conservative  estimate  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  children  whom  he  examined  while  at  work  were  illiterate. 

For  example: 


At  Wesson, 

out  of  24  children  examined, 

14 

Natchez, 

“  “  24  “ 

( < 

IS 

“  Meridian, 

21 

( ( 

1 1 

Stonewall, 

“  “  37  “ 

<  ( 

29 

Laurel, 

“  i(  ~  *  <  * 

24 

H 

20 

were  illiterate. 

<  l  11 

li  U 

H  ti 

a  u 


To  quote  from  Mr.  Seddon’s  report: 

“With  regard  to  the  children’s  ages,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  manufacturers 
are  far  too  complacent  in  accepting  the  statements  of  unprincipled  parents,  and 
[  that  if  the  'school  teacher  were  consulted  a  different  estimate  would  be  arrived  at. 
I  believe  children  have  in  many  cases  come  to  accept  the  parents’  statements  about 
their  age,  and  so,  quite  innocently,  overstate  their  age  when  asked.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  often  when  I  have  challenged  the  child’s  statement,  the  mill  official 
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himself  has  shared  my  skepticism.  Could  we  obtain  exact  information  regarding 
the  ages  of  the  children  at  work  in  the  factories,  I  am  convinced  that  those  under 
fourteen  would  constitute  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed.” 

Mr.  Seddon’s  report  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  manufacturers 
in  the  circulation  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  and  a  broadside  sheet  which 
were  laid  upon  the  desks  of  the  legislators.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification, 
however,  that  no  one  was  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  these  publications. 
The  pamphlet  acknowledged  that  472  children  out  of  a  force  of  3,729 


A  cotton-mill  family,  Laurel,  Miss.  Father  and  four  children  in  the  mill.  Two 
smallest  boys  not  yet  there.  None  of  the  children  has  had  much  schooling. 

workers  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  acknowledged  that  the 
hours  of  labor  for  these  children  averaged  sixty-three  hours  per  week. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  statements  of  certain  mill  doctors,  testifying 
that  the  health  of  the  mill  children  is  superior  to  that  of  the  country 
children  of  Mississippi. 

The  other  anonymous  sheet  makes  a  further  contrast  ’  between  the 
mill  and  the  farm.  Speaking  of  the  mill  workers  who  have  come  from  the 
country,  it  says:  “They  have  lived  in  poverty  and  have  been  poorly  fed 
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and  clothed.  They  come  to  the  mills  to  better  their  condition.  *  *  * 

By  the  change  they  are  improved,  morally,  physically  and  in  every  other 
respect.” 

The  farmers  of  Mississippi  know  whether  or  not  these  claims  are  true. 
Mr.  Seddon’s  report  was  amply  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 

The  “Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the 
United  States,”  (Senate  Document  645),  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  himself  a  Southern 
man,  and  the  investigations  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  Vol.  I, 
were  largely  conducted  by  Southern  men  and  women.  The  report  is  a 
most  conservative  one.  The  figures  given,  moreover,  for  the  number  of 
children  under  different  ages,  confessedly  “come  far  short  of  the  truth.” 
Says  the  report  (page  192) : 

“It  should  be  remembered  that  only  those  children  who  were  either  admitted 
or  positively  proven  to  be  under  the  legal  age  are  included  in  the  above  tables. 
Agents’  estimates  of  ages  have  been  disregarded  in  every  case,  and  only  age  data 
supported  by  positive  evidence  have  been  used.  *  *  *  In  one  mill  [in  Missis¬ 

sippi]  employing  14  children  under  12  years  of  age,  the  mill  officials  reported  one 
as  10,  one  as  11,  and  of  the  others  under  12,  they  reported  two  as  14  years  of  age, 
one  as  15,  one  as  16  and  one  as  18.  *  *  *  The  ages  of  84  out  of  109  children 

under  12  years  of  age  were  correctly  reported  by  mill  officials.”  (Page  207.) 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  (page  188) : 

“  In  Mississippi,  every  establishment  investigated  employed  children  under 
12  years  of  age.  This  was  not  true  of  any  other  state.  Of  the  total  employees 
in  the  establishments  visited,  children  under  12  constituted  5  per  cent.,  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  in  other  states.” 

The  Blue  Book  Textile  Directory  for  1910  reports  4,120  operatives 
in  the  Mississippi  cotton  and  knit  goods  mills.  Assuming  that  the  same 
number  of  operatives  were  employed  in  1908,  there  were  206  children  in 
the  Mississippi  mills  under  twelve  years  of  age,  by  this  conservative 
estimate.  The  report  says  (page  91): 

“Although  in  Mississippi  the  ratio  of  children  to  the  total  employees  in  all 
mills  investigated  was  higher  than  in  any  other  state,  only  two  of  the  nine  mills 
had  30  per  cent,  and  over  child  workers.  In  two  mills  there  was  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  children,  in  four  mills,  between  20  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
were  children  and  in  three  mills  25  per  cent,  and  over.  The  highest  proportion 
was  42.8  per  cent,  in  a  small  yam  mill.” 
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Certainly  there  was  need  of  child  labor  legislation  in  Mississippi  even 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  one 
industry.  In  the  nine  mills  investigated  (page  188),  115  children  under 
12  years  of  age  were  found  employed,  4  of  seven  years,  6  of  8  years,  18 
of  9  years,  35  of  10  years  and  50  of  11  years  of  age.  In  order  to  get  the 
full  force  of  these  figures,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  even  according 
to  the  admission  of  the  mill  owners  themselves  in  the  same  year,  the 
average  number  of  hours  a  week  in  which  these  little  children  were 
at  work  was  63,  or  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  for  the  first  five 
working  days  of  the  week.  On  page  97  of  the  report  we  learn  that  23.8 
per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  nine  mills  investigated  were  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Textile 
Directory,  4,120  employees,  this  would  make  980  children,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  employed  for  these  heathenish  hours. 

In  the  anonymous  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Mississippi  manufacturers 
in  1908  it  was  claimed  that, 

“Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  as  they  come  from  the  farms  to  the  mills 
have  received  no  education.  A  careful  census  of  the  two  older  mills  in  the  state 
show  that  of  the  children  who  have  been  raised  in  the  country  villages,  less  than  5 
per  cent,  were  without  some  educational  advantages.  Free  schools  and  churches 
are  located  without  exception  in  mill  villages.”.' 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  report  does  not  bear  out  this  claim.  According 
to  the  Census  of  1900,  the  white  population  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  only  7.8  per  cent,  illiterate  in  Mississippi,  which  has  mostly  a  rural 
population.  But  in  the  mill  villages  of  Mississippi  (pages  238  and  239) 
it  was  found  that  the  children  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  were  73  per 
cent,  at  work,  19  per  cent,  at  school  and  7  per  cent,  at  home.  While  for 
the  children  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  92  per  cent,  were  at  work, 
1.6  per  cent,  at  school  and  6  per  cent,  at  home.  The  children  at  work  in 
the  cotton  mills  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age  were  44  per  cent, 
illiterate.  Out  of  116  children  of  these  ages,  eleven  had  never  attended 
school,  106  had  attended  an  average  period  of  io>£  months,  65  were  able 
to  read  and  write  and  5 1  unable.  Nor  could  this  illiteracy  be  fairly  charged 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  children  coming  from  the  farms,  as  the  mill  owners 
have  claimed,  for  on  page  499  we  find  that  in  Mississippi  the  children 
thirteen  years  old,  reported,  had  worked  an  average  of  34.1  months,  which 
was  more  than  in  any  other  state  except  Alabama,  where  the  illiteracy  of 
the  mill  children  is  higher  than  in  Mississippi.  A  child  thirteen  years  old 
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who  has  worked  nearly  three  years  has  not  had  much  chance  for  an 
education.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that,  “in  Mississippi  one  child  of 
nine  was  reported  as  having  been  at  work  four  years,  so  he  must  have 
gone  to  work  at  five  years  of  age.” 

In  the  light  of  these  carefully  gathered  statistics,  the  claim  of  the 
cotton  mill  owners  of  Mississippi,  as  in  other  Southern  states,  to  be  the 
main  patrons  of  education,  is  shown  to  be  as  foolish  as  it  is  fictitious. 

The  Poor  Widow. 

One  more  question  is  settled  by  this  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
During  the  debate  on  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  child  labor  bill  the 


May,  iqii. 

Spinning-room  overseer  and  his  flock.  He  said:  “  They  all  work.”  McComb,  Miss. 

familiar  question  was  asked,  “What  shall  we  do  with  the  poor  widow, 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  her  children  in  the  cotton  mills?” 
A  member  of  the  legislature  answered  this  question  by  offering  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  to  these  widows  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  child  labor 
law,  if  the  demand  were  made  upon  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 


MILL  WORKERS. 

Laurel — Tupelo — Yazoo  City — West  Point. 

I  Superintendent  with  group  of  workers,  all  said  to  be  under  16  years. 
2-3  Young  spinners. 

4  Both  help.  One  regularly. 

5  Workers  and  helpers.  Youngest  is  10  years  old. 


CANNERY  WORKERS. 

Biloxi — Pass  Christian — Bay  St.  Louis. 


I  Seven-year-old  oyster  shucker. 

I  Five-year-old  oyster  shucker.  Illiterate. 

I  A  few  of  the  little  ones  working  long  hours. 

I  Noon-hour  on  the  shell  pile— A  Monument  to  Child  Labor. 

I  Both  work.  The  little  one  can  do  more  than  the  other. 

I  Five-year-old  Bill.  Can  make  fifteen  cents  a  day  when  he  wants  to.** 
ft  Eight-year-old  Max.  One  of  the  many  illiterate  children  picking  shrimp  in 
Biloxi. 


■ 
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demand  was  ever  made,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  shown  in  the  report 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting.  On  page  766,  the  family  condition 
of  1 1 7  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  Mississippi 
cotton  mills  is  fully  set  forth.  There  were  no  orphans  among  them,, 
there  were  20  children  belonging  to  thirteen  widows,  nine  children  belonging 
to  eight  deserted  wives,  three  children  belonging  to  two  incapacitated 
fathers,  three  children  belonging  to  two  idle  fathers,  seven  children  with 
both  parents  at  work  and  75  children  with  their  fathers  at  work. 

Certainly  the  great  State  of  Mississippi  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
23  families  or  even  double  that  number  if  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
wages  of  their  children  under  fourteen.  But  we  learn  by  a  further  study 
(pages  765  and  766)  that  the  average  annual  income  of  these  widows’ 
families  was  $467,  excluding  the  wages  of  the  children  under  fourteen, 
while  the  idle  fathers  had  an  average  income  of  $876  a  year,  excluding 
the  wages  of  the  children  under  fourteen.  This  is  an  absolutely  overwhelm¬ 
ing  argument  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  Mississippi  for  allowing  children 
under  fourteen,  even  the  children  of  widows,  to  work  in  factories,  and 
certainly  the  idle  fathers  need  no  encouragement  to  the  further  exploitation 
of  their  children.  In  fact,  as  one  of  our  illustrations  shows,  the  “dependent 
widow”  is  sometimes  a  “dependent  widower,”  who  “contrary  to  the  order 
of  nature,  subsists  by  the  oppression  of  his  offspring.”  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  according  to  the  well-known  economic  law,  that  the  very  act  of 
eliminating  immature  children  from  employment  tends  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  older  members  of  the  family,  for  in  any  occupation  where  children 
can  be  employed,  their  employment  tends  to  bring  down  the  wages  of  the 
individual  to  the  child  standard.  Mississippi,  without  a  child  labor  law, 
had  in  1908  a  lower  standard  of  wages  for  both  children  and  adults,  of  the 
cotton  mills,  than  any  other  state,  and  a  low  wage-scale  is  a  curse  to  any 
community. 

It  is  True  To-day. 

But  these  investigations  were  made  before  the  Mississippi  child  labor 
law  went  into  effect.  A  more  recent  study  of  the  conditions,  in  April  and 
May  of  this  year  (1911),  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Hine,  staff  photographer 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Hine  was  able 
to  secure  the  aid  of  the  photograph  camera  in  communicating  his  impres¬ 
sions  to  others.  No  anonymous  or  even  signed  denials  can  contradict 
proof  given  with  photographic  fidelity.  These  pictures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  prove  that  the  law  is  being  violated,  that  employers  are  still 
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complacent  about  accepting  the  statements  of  interested  parents. 
But  Mr.  Hine  s  written  reports  convey  interesting  information.  At  one 
mill  school,  the  attendance  was  larger  after  the  mill  closed  down  and  half 
the  people  had  moved  away.  The  principal  of  this  school  said  that  the 
management  of  the  mills  permitted  children  as  young  as  eight  years  to 
work  in  the  mills.  At  the  Stonewall  Mills,  Mr.  Hine  reported  that  he  counted 
21  children  surely  under  twelve,”  but  the  children  had  been  taught  to 


A  private  school;  the  only  one  available  for  the  families  living  near  the  mill 
at  West  Point,  Miss.  One  ten-year-old  boy  said;  “  Oply  two  more  years  and 
I’ll  be  in  the  mill.” 


say  “Twelve  years”  in  answer  to  all  questions  concerning  their  ages— 
e\  en  the  tiny  helpers  that  I  knew  were  not  over  eight  years  old,  all  had 
the  right  answer  on  the  tips  of  their  tongues.”  At  this  mill  Mr.  Hine 
“repeatedly  saw  several  of  the  very  smallest  doffers  hop  on  and  off  the 
elevators  (which  they  were  running  themselves)  while  the  elevators 
were  m  motion— a  very  dangerous  proceeding.”  Mr.  Hine  discovered 
that  during  the  last  two  months  of  school  at  this  mill  the  attendance 
dropped  so  low  that  the  school  was  given  only  one  assistant  teacher  for 


the  following  year,  when  there  should  have  been  three  or  four.  There  is 
a  constant  pressure  on  the  school  to  furnish  workers  for  the  mill. 

At  Laurel,  Mr.  Hine  counted  nineteen  children  under  twelve,  nine 
of  whom  were  between  eight  and  eleven.  The  age  of  one  of  these  children 
was  exactly  ascertained;  he  was  born  January  17,  1900. 

The  Delta  Cotton  Mills  at  McComb,  Mississippi,  were  working  66 
hours  a  week,  children  putting  in  the  same  time  as  adults,  and  the 
Magnolia  Mills  were  working  63  hours,  the  children  apparently  putting 
in  full  time.  The  photographs  of  the  Yazoo  Yarn  Mills  tell  a  pathetic 
story. 

Many  children  under  twelve  were  found  at  the  Winona  Mills,  which 
run  64  hours  a  week,  giving  the  children  an  hour  off  each  day  as  prescribed 
by  law.  there  is  no  pi:blic  school  here;  but  a  private  school,  charging 
a  dollar  a  month  for  pupils,  had  ten  children  attending,  ranging  from  six  to 
ten  years  of  age.  Where  were  the  others? 

At  West  Point  all  the  children  said  they  were  over  twelve  years 
of  age. 

At  the  Stone  Cotton  Mills,  at  Starkville,  only  one  boy  was  found 
apparently  under  twelve.  The  mill  has  only  80  hands,  but  seems  to  be 
trying  to  observe  the  law.  And  the  Tombigbee  Mills  at  Columbus  were 
employing  only  two  children  evidently  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

At  the  Tupelo  Mills,  Mr.  Hine  found  among  the  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  one  child  of  seven  and  two  of  nine,  whose  ages  were 
ascertained.  The  President  of  this  mill  was  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Textile  Conference  that  met  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1908,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  good  standard  child  labor  law  to  the  Southern  states,  including 
the  fourteen  year  age-limit.  A  few  months  later  he  was  at  Jackson  lobby- 
ing  against  the  passage  of  the  very  measures  he  had  agreed  to  support. 
He  is  here  shown  to  be  employing  a  child  of  seven  and  two  of  nine  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Hine  investigated  conditions  only  in  the  small  and  medium-sized 
mills,  as  the  larger  mills  had  been  shut  down  for  some  time.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  cheap  child  labor  had  resulted  in  the  over-production  of  the  coarse 
goods,  which  are  in  this  country  almost  entirely  the  output  of  Southern 
cotton  mills,  and  with  the  high  price  of  cotton  the  Southern  mills  were  not 
able  to  compete  with  the  mills  of  England  and  Japan,  where  children  are 
employed  under  much  more  careful  restrictions.  It  is  not  the  scarcity  of 
labor  but  the  over-production  of  goods  that  has  crippled  the  Southern 
cotton  mills  in  recent  years,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  cotton  mill  force.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Hine’s  report  shows  that  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  child  labor  law 
has  accomplished  some  good.  The  monotonous  and  stereotyped  answer 
of  all  the  children  that  they  were  “just  passed”  the  age  of  twelve  years 
shows  the  universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  twelve  years  has  been 
made  the  age-limit.  The  granting  of  from  one  to  two  hours  off  in  a  few 
of  the  mills  indicates  also  some  respect  for  the  law. 

So  much  for  the  cotton  mills.  In  view  of  the  actual  size  of  the  children 
here  shown  to  be  at  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
twelve  year  age-limit  is  too  low  and  that  even  that  restriction  is  not 
observed ? 


The  Shrimp  and  Oyster  Canning  Industries. 

But  there  has  in  recent  years  grown  up  another  child  employing  indus¬ 
try  in  Mississippi  in  some  aspects  as  bad  as  the  cotton  mills:  the  business 
of  shucking  and  canning  oysters  and  picking  shrimp  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
The  children  here  employed,  in  contrast  to  the  children  of  the  cotton  mills, 
who  are  all  Americans  and  almost  all  of  Mississippi  stock,  are  chiefly 
foreign  children,  imported  from  Maryland  and  Delaware,  where  they  are 
employed  in  the  great  truck  gardens,  berry  fields,  and  vegetable  canneries 
during  the  summer  months,  on  account  of  the  ineffective  laws  of  those 
states,  and  then  are  brought  to  the  Gulf  Coast  during  the  shrimp  and 
oyster  season.  Thus  they  get  no  chance  at  all  at  education,  while  the 
employment  of  cheap  child  labor  and  the  canning  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  oysters  at  small  labor  expense  tend  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
valuable  oyster  beds  of  the  Gulf  states.  The  Mississippi  law  would  be 
probably  interpreted  by  the  courts  to  exclude  from  its  protection  these 
children  of  the  oyster  canneries,  certainly  so  without  proof  before  a  jury 
that  the  occupation  was  injurious  to  health.  There  is  no  dangerous 
machinery,  as  there  is  in  the  cotton  mills.  But  in  the  shrimp  factories, 
there  is  much  hardship  and  suffering  involved  in  the  task  set  these  children. 

In  February  and  March,  1911,  Mr.  Hine  made  a  photographic  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  oyster  and  shrimp  packing  industries  of  the  Gulf  Coast. 
To  quote  from  his  report: 

“A  line  of  canning  factories  stretches  along  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Florida  to- 
Louisiana.  I  have  witnessed  many  varieties  of  child  labor  horrors  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  but  the  climax,  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  'laissez  faire’  policy  regard¬ 
ing  the  exploitation  of  children  is  to  be  seen  among  the  oyster-shuckers  and  shrimp- 
pickers  of  that  locality. 


“Perhaps,  in  perfect  fairness  to  all  concerned,  I  should  add  that  there  are  a 
few  of  these  canneries  that  employ  no  children;  but  that’s  because  they  are  not 
in  operation. 

“By  actual  count  of  children  at  work,  I  found  125  boys  and  girls  whom  I 
judged  to  be  from  three  to  eleven  years  of  age;  and  at  least  half  of  the  canneries 
were  working  either  a  small  crew  or  none  at  all  on  the  days  I  visited  them.  This 
count  I  checked  up  constantly  by  means  of  ages  given  me  by  some  of  the  children 
and  their  parents.  From  statements  of  age  made  by  them,  I  have  record  of  thir¬ 
teen  children  three  to  five  years  old;  twenty-five,  six  to  eight  years  old;  and  fifteen, 
from  nine  to  eleven;  a  total  of  fifty-three  from  three  to  eleven  who  told  me  their 
ages,  and  as  I  was  getting  photographs  at  the  same  time,  too  much  questioning 
was  hazardous. 

We  know  that  a  child  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  cannot  do  much  consecutive 
work  that  has  so  little  variety  in  it,  but  one  is  amazed  and  horrified  to  see  how  many 
minutes  and  hours  of  actual  work  these  little  tots  do  put  in.  The  mother  of  three- 
year-old  Alma  told  me  proudly:  ‘Yes,  I’m  learnin’  her  de  trade.’  Grace  and 
Maud,  sisters,  three  and  five  years  old,  both  help  in  the  shucking,  and  they  said 
the  little  one  was  ‘the  fastest.’ 

It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  four-  and  five-year-olds  struggling  with  the  rough 
heavy  shells  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  earning  about  five  cents.  The  boss, 
pointing  to  one  of  these  said:  ‘Next  year  she’ll  work  as  steady  as  the  rest.’  After 
they  had  gone  home,  I  tried  to  get  a  photograph  of  Olga,  a  tiny  five-year-old, 
who  stubbornly  refused  to  be  taken.  Her  mother  said,  ‘she’s  ugly,’  but  it  seemed 
a  case  of  physical  weariness,  as  they  had  begun  work  rather  early  and  she  had  been 
helping  or  hanging  around  her  mother  all  day. 

The  earnings  of  the  very  little  ones  are  not  usually  over  five  cents  a  day, 
but,  as  one  can  easily  see,  they  are  not  only  being  ‘kept  out  of  mischief’  but  are  get¬ 
ting  their  early  training.  Bill,  a  bright  little  lad  of  five,  said  he  made  fifteen  cents  a 
day,  and  his  mother  added:  ‘He  kin  when  he  wants  to  work,  but  he  won’t  keep 
at  it.’  Several  of  seven  and  eight  years,  earn  from  ten  cents  to  ‘two  bits.’  One 
eleven-year-old  girl  earns  a  dollar  a  day  when  shrimps  are  big;  and  one  boy  of 
twelve,  who  has  been  working  for  four  years,  made  $ 57.00  in  three  months  last 
year.  A  fisherman  told  me  last  year,  on  good  days,  his  seven-year-old  girl  and 
nine-year-old  boy  each  made  90  cents  a  day;  and  an  eleven-year-old  girl  as  much 
as  $1.25  a  day. 

“Now,  when  you  consider  that  in  the  glorious  economy  of  things,  under  a 
a  kind  of  industrial  scientific  management,  these  children  put  in  the  winter  months 
here,  and  the  summer  up  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  picking  berries 
and  making  the  most  of  other  opportunities  to  work,  you  will  find  that  few  of  the 
fifty-two  weeks  are  wasted.  The  question  of  education  has  not  entered  into  this 
proposition  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

“Then  what  do  you  suppose  these  little  ones  do  for  recreation?  Of  course 
if  they  can  keep  at  work  all  day,  they  do;  but  if  they  cannot,  they  tend  the  baby. 
The  pathos  of  the  baby-tender,  in  such  a  situation,  is  unsurpassed.  You  see  little 
ones,  from  four  years  upward,  working  until  physical  strain  and  monotony  become 
unendurable,  and  then,  for  relief,  go  over  into  the  corner  and  rock  the  baby  or 
tote  it  around  until  they  feel  like  working  again.  Mary,  an  active  little  child  of 
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•eight,  told  me:  'I  shucks  six  pots  a  day  when  I  don’t  got  the  baby  wid  me,  an’ 
two  pots  if  I  got  him.’ 

“I  wish  I  could  take  you  into  one  of  these  long,  dingy  shucking-sheds  at 
three  o’clock  some  cold,  damp  morning.  You  would  find  several  hundred  women 
and  children  (perhaps  one  or  more,  out  of  five,  being  under  twelve  years  of  age) 
lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  low  cars  of  oysters  which  have  just  been  steamed  so 
they  may  be  more  easily  opened. 

“The  shucking  is  a  simple  process,  deadening  in  its  monotonous  simplicity, 
and  as  the  bodies  of  the  workers  sway  back  and  forth,  with  rhythm,  concentrated 
on  the  job,  one  is  reminded  forcibly  of  sweatshop  scenes  in  large  cities.  The  hard 
jagged  oyster-shells  which  they  handle  and  upon  which  they  stand,  do  not  minister 
to  physical  comfort.  From  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  they  work  (on  busy  days) 
until  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  short  lunch  period 
at  noon.  In  many  factories  they  snatch  their  bite  of  lunch  as  best  they  can  while 
the  work  goes  on  and  the  others  are  getting  ahead  of  them. 

“The  irregularity  of  work  is  much  greater  in  the  packing  of  shrimps,  as  the 
catch  is  so  easily  delayed  by  adverse  weather  conditions.” 

Mr.  Hine’s  report  concerning  the  Mississippi  canneries  is  as  follows: 

“February  24,  1911,  I  asked  the  Manager  of  the  Pass  Christian  Packing 
Co.  for  permission  to  take  some  photos  and  he  said,  very  emphatically,  that  they 
permitted  no  one  to  take  photos  around  the  place  while  workers  were  there,  because 
of  the  fact  they  might  be  used  by  child  labor  people.  I  visited  the  plant  at  5.00 
a.  m.,  February  25,  1911,  before  the  manager  arrived,  and  spent  some  time  there. 
They  all  began  work  that  morning  at  4.00  a.  m.,  but  it  is  usually  3.00  a.  m.  on  busy 
days.  The  little  ones  were  there  too,  and  some  babies,  one  off  in  the  corner 
with  a  mass  of  quilts  piled  over  it.  From  4.00  A.  M.,  the  entire  force  worked  until 
4.00  p.  m.,  with  only  enough  time  snatched  from  work,  during  the  day,  in  which  to 
take  a  few  hurried  bites.  The  breakfast,  gotten  in  a  hurry  and  in  the  dark,  was  not 
likely  very  nourishing.  Sound  asleep  on  the  floor,  rolled  up  against  the  steam-chest, 
for  it  was  a  cold  morning,  was  little  Frank,  8  years  old,  a  boy  who  works  some.  His 
sister,  Mamie,  9  years  old,  and  an  eager  nimble  worker,  said:  ‘He’s  lazy.  I  used 
to  go  to  school,  but  my  mother  won’t  let  me  now  because  I  shuck  so  fast.’  Her 
family  lives  in  Pass  Christian. 

“All  the  time  I  was  there,  the  whole  force,  down  to  the  smallest  workers, 
were  working  at  a  tension  that  reminded  one  of  New  York  sweat-shops.  I  counted 
20  children  that  seemed  to  be  under  12  years  and  more  came  later.  Several  said 
they  were  9  years  old. 

“Carrie  (her  father  said  she  was  7  years  old)  was  shucking  part  of  the  time 
and  tending  baby  when  not  working. 

“At  noon,  while  the  manager  was  at  dinner,  I  landed  a  row-boat  at  the  wharf, 
and  obtained  several  photos  of  these  groups.  Also  caught  them  again  on  their 
way  home  from  work,  and  around  their  houses  on  Sunday.  Many  of  the  children 
are  illiterate. 

“I  visited  the  Peerless  Oyster  Co.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  March  1, 
1911.  Found  only  half  a  force  working,  about  60  in  all,  and  15  of  these  I 
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judged  to  be  under  12,  some  from  three  and  four  years  up.  The  photos  and  labels 
show  them  and  give  the  data.  One  flash  was  all  I  could  get  inside.  Then,  just 
as  I  had  them  all  ready  for  a  snapshot  outside  at  noon,  along  came  the  manager 
with  an  idea  that  the  children  ought  not  to  be  photographed  as  it  might  cause 
trouble,  so  I  had  to  wait  until  he  had  gone  home  before  I  could  get  to  the  youngsters. 
Took  some  good  pictures  around  the  houses  in  the  afternoon.  Here  and  elsewhere, 
I  found  considerable  complaint  about  sore  fingers  caused  by  handling  the  shrimps. 
The  fingers  of  many  of  the  children  are  actually  bleeding  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
They  say  it  is  the  acid  in  the  head  of  the  shrimp  that  causes  it.  One  manager 
told  me  that  six  hours  was  all  that  most  pickers  could  stand  the  work.  Then  the 
fingers  are  so  sore  they  have  to  stop.  Some  soak  the  fingers  in  an  alum  solution 
to  harden  them.  Another  drawback  to  the  shrimp-packing  is  the  fact  that  the 
shrimps  have  to  be  kept  ice-cold  all  the  time,  to  preserve  them.  It  would  seem  that 
six  hours  or  less  of  handling  icy  shrimps  would  be  bad  for  the  children  especially. 

“The  mother  of  three-year-old  Mary  (see  photos)  said  she  really  does  help 
considerable.  So  does  a  five-year-old  sister,  but  they  said  the  younger  was  the 
better  worker. 

“  March  3,  1911.  There  was  a  large  force  working  at  the  Joullian  Packing 
Co.,  Biloxi,  as  a  large  catch  of  shrimps  had  been  made.  In  the  large  sheds  there 
were  about  100  white  workers  picking  shrimps,  and  25  of  these  I  judged  to  be  under 
12  years  of  age.  Some  about  5  and  6.  The  manager  said  some  families  make 
five  or  six  dollars  a  day,  but  work  is  irregular. 

“March  6,  1911.  At  5.00  a.  m,  I  visited  the  Gerenflo  Canning  Co.,  a  branch 
of  Dunbar,  Lopez,  Dukate  Co.,  Biloxi,  Miss.  Although  it  was  long  before  day¬ 
light,  a  number  of  women  and  children  had  already  arrived  and  they  kept  coming 
for  over  an  hour.  As  the  factory  had  only  a  small  amount  of  shrimps  on  hand  that 
day,  they  decided  not  to  begin  work  until  after  daylight  (although  their  whistle 
had  long  before  summoned  the  workers  to  the  place).  For  over  an  hour,  these 
women  and  children,  many  of  them  the  smallest  ones,  sat  or  stood  around  in  the 
darkness  and  enveloped  by  a  fog  that  fairly  drenched  their  clothing,  simply  to 
hold  places  at  the  tables.  When  they  started  work,  there  were  about  one  hundred 
workers,  twenty  of  whom  appeared  to  be  under  twelve  years  old.  I  obtained  two 
exposures  showing  general  views  of  the  place.  There  were  a  number  there  who  were 
previously  working  at  the  Biloxi  Canning  Co.  One  of  the  young  girls  told  me 
that  she  missed  three  weeks’  schooling  last  month  and  that  the  teacher  had 
promised  a  party  for  those  pupils  that  did  not  miss  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
Now  she  expected  to  work  before  school,  several  hours,  leaving  the  tag  ends  of 
her  energy  for  schooling.” 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been  criticised  because  Mr. 
Hine  reported  what  the  workers  in  the  shrimp  factory  said  about  an  acid 
eating  into  their  fingers,  as  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  it  were  an 
acid  or  an  alkali.  There  has  recently  been  issued,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circular  No. 
79,  prepared  by  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  R.  F.  Bacon. 


This  report  says: 

“It  is  recognized  by  packers  that  shrimps  contain  some  corrosive  substance 
which  greatly  interferes  with  their  handling  and  preservation.  It  attacks  the 
workmen’s  hands,  causing  the  skin  to  peel,  and  also  eats  through  the  leather  of 
their  shoes.  Tins  in  which  the  shrimps  are  preserved  are  quickly  perforated.” 

We  fervently  believe  that  the  humane  people  of  Mississippi,  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  torturing  children,  will  not  tolerate  this  particular  abuse  of 
childhood  within  their  borders  one  instant  longer  than  is  necessary 

A  Model  Child  Labor  Law. 

A  uniform  child  labor  law  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Uniform  Laws  at  their  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  in  Boston, 
August  25  and  26,  1911,  upon  the  report  of  their  special  committee,  a 
distinguished  member  of  which  was  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Stovall,  of  Mississippi. 
It  embodies  the  best  provisions  of  the  child  labor  laws  in  existence  in 
several  states,  most  of  the  provisions  being  already  in  force  in  many 
states.  It  is  recommended  to  all  states  for  adoption. 

The  uniform  child  labor  law  may  be  summarized  thus: 

The  law  prescribes  a  general  age-limit  of  fourteen  for  practically  all 
occupations,  except  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  and  for  all  occupa¬ 
tions  without  exception  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in 
session;  an  age-limit  of  twelve  for  newsboys;  an  age-limit  of  sixteen  for 
certain  specified  occupations  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  health 
or  morals,  the  list  of  specified  occupations  to  be  increased  upon  order  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health;  an  age-limit  of  eighteen  for  children  in  specified 
extra-hazardous  occupations;  an  age-limit  of  twenty-one  for  employment 
of  boys  in  saloons,  and  the  employment  of  girls  in  mines  or  quarries,  in 
oiling  or  cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  or  in  any  occupation  where  the 
occupation  compels  them  to  remain  standing  constantly;  an  eight  hour 
day  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under  eighteen,  with  a  fifty-four  hour 
week  for  boys  under  eighteen  and  girls  under  twenty-one;  an  age-limit  of 
twenty-one  for  boys  in  the  night  messenger  service. 

Certificates  of  employment  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  and  the  form  of  the 
certificate  is  carefully  devised. 

The  adoption  of  this  uniform  child  labor  law  in  its  entirety  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  would  not  only  cure  the  evils  of  child  labor  from  which 
the  state  is  now  suffering,  but  would  prevent  those  evils  in  the  future 
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development  and  progress  of  the  state,  so  that  industry  would  be  built 
upon  a  secure  foundation,  and  the  children,  the  future  citizens  of  the 
state,  be  fully  protected. 

Why  should  not  a  Southern  state,  why  should  not  Mississippi,  with  its 
traditions  of  high  statesmanship,  be  the  first  to  put  this  model  child  labor 
law  into  effect2 


A  Photograph  of  Some  of  the  Shrimp  Pickers — Bay  St.  Louis. 
“No  photographs  allowed.” 
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REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30  1911 

I.  Legislation 

The  Seventh  Fiscal  Year  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has 
been  notable  in  two  respects.  First,  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
legislative  changes.  Second,  in  the  formal  adoption  of  a  Uniform  Child 
Labor  Law  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Laws  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

A  summary  of  legislative  changes,  reported  in  pamphlet  167,  shows 
improvement  in  the  laws  of  thirty  states.  The  more  important  of  these  are : 

1.  The  eight-hour  day  in  California,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Wisconsin 
and  Washington. 

2.  Prohibition  of  night  work  in  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  Regulation  of  the  night  messenger  service  by  prohibition  to  21 
years  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  Wisconsin;  and  to  18  years 
in  California,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  in 
New  Jersey  outside  of  first-class  cities. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  employment  of  any  child  under  16  years  in 
coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 

5.  The  regulation  of  street  trades.  Perhaps  more  serious  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  regulation  of  street  trades  than  in  any  former 
year.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  Colorado,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Utah  and  Wisconsin. 

II.  Investigation 

In  preparation  for  the  regulation  sought,  this  Committee  has  continued 
its  policy  of  collecting  and  reporting  first  hand  information. 

Investigations  during  the  year  have  been  chiefly  of  glass  factories, 
textile  mills,  sea-food  canneries,  truck  gardens  and  berry  fields,  the  stage 
and  the  night  messenger  service.  The  amount  of  field  study  devoted  to  the 
various  investigations  expressed  in  units  of  one  worker  for  one  month  are 


as  follows: 

Glass  factories  .  13 

Textile  mills  .  15 

Sea-food  canneries  .  7 

Truck  gardens  and  berry  fields  .  10 

Night  messenger  service  .  11 

The  stage  .  13 

General  .  10 


Total 


79 
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The  principal  investigations  have  been  conducted  in  the  following 

states : 

Glass  industry . Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West 

Virginia. 

Textile  mills . Alabama,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 

Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia. 

Sea-food  canneries . Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Missis¬ 

sippi. 

Truck  gardens  and  berry  fields.  .Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 

York. 

Night  messenger  service . Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 

Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Wisconsin. 

Stage . Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 

York,  Pennsylvania. 


III.  District  Work  and  State  Committees 

THE  SOUTH 

Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway  has  been  engaged  in  legislative  campaigns  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

In  Georgia  the  principal  child  labor  bill  was  postponed,  a  sixty-hour  week 
was  prescribed,  and  a  bill  providing  for  a  department  of  labor  was  enacted,  which 
leaves  only  North  Carolina,  Arkansas  and  Florida  without  some  kind  of  factory 
inspection.  In  Alabama  a  bill  was  introduced  to  raise  the  age  limit  from  12  to 
14  years,  but  could  not  be  reached  on  the  calendar.  The  legislature,  however, 
made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  factory  inspection  law  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  enterprising  factory  inspectors  real  progress  should  be  made. 

In  Tennessee  two  important  bills  were  passed — a  factory  inspection  bill, 
and  a  child  labor  bill  fixing  a  14-year  age  limit  with  more  rigorous  restrictions 
in  certain  occupations.  The  area  of  compulsory  school  attendance  was  also 
increased.  This  removes  from  importance  the  old  law  which  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  within  the  past  year. 

Dr.  McKelway  directed  the  organization  of  the  Arkansas  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  was  unable  to  remain  for  legislative  work  on  account  of  his  duties 
in  Washington,  and  no  advance  was  made  in  child  labor  legislation.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  education  law,  however,  was  applied  to  a  large  number  of  new  counties, 
making  the  present  law  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  state. 

In  Texas  a  Child  Labor  Committee  was  organized  which  led  the  campaign 
for  a  better  law.  The  original  bill  followed  closely  the  model  of  the  uniform 
law,  but  was  so  amended  that,  as  it  finally  became  law,  it  provides  a  15-year 
age  limit  for  work  about  machinery  in  factories,  and  a  17-year  age  limit  for 
work  in  mines.  The  chief  significance  of  the  Texas  law  is  that  it  fixes  a  higher 
age  limit  for  employment  than  is  found  in  any  other  state  where  cotton  is  ex- 
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tensively  manufactured.  A  factory  inspector  was  also  appointed  in  Texas  and 
at  present  much  activity  is  indicated. 

Dr.  McKelway  was  also  present  at  the  constitutional  conventions  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  inducing  both  to  make  ample  provision  for  good  child  labor 
laws,  when  their  first  legislatures  meet. 

The  campaigns  in  North  and  South  Carolina  were  conducted  by  the  State 
Committees,  assisted  by  our  agent,  John  Porter  Hollis,  under  Dr.  McKelway’s 
direction. 

In  North  Carolina  the  child  labor  bill  was  defeated,  but  a  bill  reducing  the 
hours  from  66  to  60  per  week  was  passed.  In  South  Carolina  a  bill  passed  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  former  exemption  of  children  of  widows  and  fixing  a  straight  12- 
year  age  limit.  The  effort  to  fix  a  14-year  age  for  employment  was  defeated  by 
opposition  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  and  the  appropriation  for  two  factory 
inspectors  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

In  Florida  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  good  child  labor  law,  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  represented  by  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Hine. 
Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  local  workers,  but  the  bill  was  entirely 
defeated  principally  through  the  opposition  of  a  prominent  oyster  packer. 


OHIO  VALLEY  STATES 

Important  legislation  was  secured  in  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and 
Missouri,  campaigns  being  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Clopper 

The  most  important  success  was  in  Indiana,  where  night  work  of  children 
in  the  glass  factories  was  abolished,  and  in  Missouri,  which  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  law  to  the  entire  state. 

In  West  Virginia  the  age  limit  was  advanced  from  12  to  14  years,  Mr 
Charles  ~L.  Chute  assisting  in  the  legislative  work.  Mr.  Clopper  also  assisted 
in  legislative  work  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  forces  in  the  Southern  Field  Mr  Clopper 
has  been  asked  to  direct  the  work  next  year  in  such  Mississippi  Valley  States 
as  will  hold  legislative  sessions.  Mr.  CloppeVs  title  has  been  changed  to 
Secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  and  he  will  represent  the  Com¬ 
mittee  next  winter  in  legislative  work  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

fr?m  t,he  ?tates  covered  by  these  districts  the  legislative  work 
of  the  Committee  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  through  co-operation  with  state 
and  local  committees.  Among  the  principal  activities  have  been"  the 

following: 

OTHER  STATES 

The  New  York  Committee  has  led  the  effort  to  secure  from 
the  state  legislature  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
New  York  investigate  conditions  of  tenement  home  workers  in  New  York 
City,  but  thus  far  without  success.  The  effort  to  restrict  child 
labor  in  cannery  sheds  was  also  unsuccessful. 
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Tlie  Pennsylvania  Committee  led  a  lively  campaign  for  the 
regulation  of  child  labor  in  glass  factories,  coal  mines  and  night 
Pennsylvania  messenger  service.  Three  separate  bills  were  introduced,  but 
only  the  one  relating  to  child  labor  in  coal  mines  was  passed. 
This  was  secured  through  co-operation  of  representatives  of  the 
coal  industry  and  prohibits  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  inside 
all  coal  mines.  The  other  bills  were  prevented  from  being  considered,  by  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  political  leaders. 

On  August  1st,  Fred  S.  Hall  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  to  enter  other  work  and  the  association  is  at  present  without  a 
secretary. 

The  New  Jersey  Committee  co-operated  with  us  in  the 
New  Jersey  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  night  messenger  service  and 
improving  the  compulsory  education  law. 

We  provided  the  evidence  on  which  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
Massachusetts  mittee  was  able  this  year  to  secure  a  good  night  messenger  law 
and  have  co-operated  in  investigations  of  other  industries. 

The  financial  arrangement  with  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mittee,  begun  in  April,  1910,  was  terminated  by  mutual  agreement,  April,  1911. 
During  the  year  the  Massachusetts  Committee  collected  and  placed  in  our  treas¬ 
ury  $1,250.  We  have  contributed  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee  the  services 
of  Mr.  Hine,  photographer,  in  investigations  of  mills  and  cranberry  bogs. 

The  Vermont  Child  Labor  Committee,  organized  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1910,  through  its  chairman,  introduced  a  bill  before  the 
Vermont  state  legislature  which  was  passed  and  makes  some  slight  im¬ 

provement  in  law,  but  is  still  far  from  a  satisfactory  standard. 

The  Delaware  Child  Labor  Committee  has  rendered  excel¬ 
lent  service  in  helping  to  defray  the  expenses  of  investigation 
Delaware  and  in  directing  the  legislative  campaign  at  Dover.  All  child 

labor  bills  introduced  were  defeated  and  the  only  substantial 
gain  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  advise  upon  necessary  legislation. 

Other  state  and  local  committees  have  been  active  during  the  year,  as 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  and  in  the  record 
of  legislative  advances  shown  in  pamphlet  167.  Particular  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  federation  of  organizations  in  Missouri  under  the  name  of 
“Committee  on  Social  Legislation.”  Their  plan  of  pushing  the  interests  of 
reform  legislation  was  eminently  fruitful. 


IV.  Child  Labor  in  Agriculture 

Pursuing  the  policy  outlined  by  this  Committee  last  year  of  attempting 
to  dislodge  from  the  popular  mind  the  tradition  that  all  child  labor  in 
agriculture  is  good  for  the  child,  with  a  view  to  securing  legislation  at  a 
later  date,  an  investigation  was  conducted  last  October  in  the  cranberry 
bogs  of  New  Jersey  and  in  other  fruit  and  vegetable  fields.  The  report  of 
conditions  in  the  cranberry  bogs,  presented  in  the  Survey  in  November, 
1910,  was  bitterly  attacked  by  representatives  of  the  industry.  To  substan¬ 
tiate  the  report  of  our  agents  last  year,  a  further  study  has  been  made  this 
year  covering  the  principal  cranberry  bogs  of  Massachusetts  and  practically 
all  those  in  New  Jersey.  Your  Secretary  has  spent  a  number  of  days 
personally  in  this  investigation  and  has  seen  enough  to  corroborate  the 
reports  made  by  our  agents.  Children  as  young  as  four  and  five  years  work 
regularly  during  the  picking  season ;  hundreds  of  children  are  deprived  of 
the  first  five  or  six  weeks  of  schooling;  the  housing  conditions  on  many  bogs 
are  unspeakably  indecent  and  unsanitary ;  and  the  whole  situation  calls  for 
careful  attention.  Conditions  as  to  child  labor,  wages,  housing,  etc.,  are  far 
inferior  in  New  Jersey  to  those  found  in  Massachusetts. 

V.  The  Stage 

The  attitude  of  this  Committee  in  relation  to  child  labor  on  the  stage 
has  been  a  conservative  one.  Our  policy  as  outlined  by  the  Trustees  in 
various  meetings  is : 

1st.  To  gather  all  available  information  as  to  the  extent  and  effects 
of  child  labor  on  the  stage. 

2d.  To  assist  state  and  local  committees  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Louisiana  and  Oregon  to  maintain  their  existing  laws  for  the  prohibition 
of  child  labor  on  the  stage. 

3d.  To  advocate  in  general  the  enactment  of  laws  that  shall  forbid 
child  labor  under  16  years  of  age  at  night,  whether  in  theatres  or  else¬ 
where  unless  evidence  shall  be  gathered  showing  that  an  exemption 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  stage. 

We  have  made  a  transcript  of  all  records  relating  to  stage  children  in 
the  Mayor’s  office— the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  having  closed  its  doors  against  us  on  account  of  criticisms 
made  in  the  Illinois  campaign  of  the  New  York  stage  license  law.  We 
have  also  investigated  many  stage  children  in  New  York  and  in  nearby 
seashore  cities. 


VI.  Federal  Children’s  Bureau’ 

The  Sixth  Annual  Eeport  recorded  the  Bill  on  the  calendar  of  both 
Houses.  In  the  short  session  the  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Flint,  of  California,  and  passed.  In  the  House,  in  charge  of 
Hon.  Washington  Gardner,  of  Michigan,  the  bill  received  a  favorable  report, 
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and  efforts  were  made  during  the  closing  days  of  the  session  to  press  it  to 
vote.  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful  because  of  the  opposition  of  certain 
leaders  in  the  House.  The  bill  was  again  introduced  at  the  extra  session 
by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  campaign  in  its  behalf  has  been  urged  by  this  Committee  throughout 
the  year.  On  August  16,  1911,  the  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  and  is  on  the  calendar  for  the  regular  session  of  Congress.  A 
hearing  was  given  by  the  House  Committee,  at  which  the  chief  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  bill  were  advanced  and  no  opposition  was  expressed.  Dr. 
McKelway  has  been  continued  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Washington  and 
the  Committee  hopes  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  vote  in  the  early  days 
of  the  next  Congressional  session. 


VII.  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law 

At  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Laws  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Eeport  of  the  Special  Committee 
presented  at  the  Chattanooga  Meeting  last  year  was  again  taken  up  for 
action.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Commission  your  Secretary  was  present  to 
explain  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  after  careful  consideration 
the  draft  prepared  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  adopted 
on  August  26th.  A  copy  of  the  bill  as  adopted  is  issued  as  pamphlet  147 
of  the  Committee  publications. 


VIII.  Official  Meetings 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Committee  on  November  2,  1910,  seven  members  and  your  Secretary 
being  present.  Following  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  divided  into  five  groups  by  lot  and  elected 
to  serve  as  follows  : 


Term  expiring  in 


1911 


Felix  Adler 
Samuel  M.  Lindsay 
V.  Everit  Macy 


1912 

James  H.  Kirkland 
Lillian  D.  Wald 
Paul  M.  Warburg 


1913 

Edward  T.  Devine 
Robert  W.  de  Forest 
Florence  Kelley 


1914 

Francis  G.  Caffey 
William  E.  Harmon 
_ * 


1915 

Homer  Folks 
Isaac  N.  Seligman 
John  W.  Wood 


Four  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  three  meetings  of  the  Field 
Work  Committee,  one  meeting  of  the  Program  Committee  and  two  meetings 
of  the  Finance  Committee  have  been  held. 

*  Successor  to  John  S.  Huyler.  Jane  Addams,  elected  October  26,  1911. 
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IX.  Annual  Conference 

Ihe  Seventh  Annual  Conference  was  held  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
March  9-12,  1911.  The  discussion  of  the  general  topic,  “Uniform  Child 
Labor  Laws,  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  country  the  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  a  more  uniform  standard  of  regulation  and  for  the  adoption 
in  various  states  of  measures  already  found  successful  in  the  more  advanced 
states.  Ten  sessions  were  held,  at  which  all  important  phases  of  the  child 
labor  problem  were  presented  to  large  audiences,  and  it  was  the  judgment 
of  those  in  attendance  that  this  was  the  most  important  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  Committee.  The  people  of  Birmingham,  through  their  special 
committees,  gave  excellent  co-operation,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
devoted  approximately  fifty  pages  of  space  to  the  Conference.  On 
Sunday  the  subject  was  presented  in  the  local  churches  either  by  pastors 
or  visiting  delegates.  A  full  report  of  the  meeting  and  addresses  was 
published  as  a  Supplement  to  “The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science”  for  July,  1911,  and  reprinted  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  volume  of  232  pages,  under  the  title,  “Uniform  Child  Labor 
Laws.” 


X.  Publicity 

The  publications  issued  during  the  year  number  252,400;  total  pages, 
3,310,400.  .  In  addition,  we  have  utilized  newspapers  and  magazines  for 
the  discussion  of  timely  topics  and  have  kept  in  circulation  sets  of  slides 
with  descriptive  lectures;  thirty-five  sets  of  slides  have  been  rented  in 
twenty-nine  cities  in  fifteen  states  in  addition  to  the  use  made  by  our  own 
representatives.  Letters  regarding  the  work  of  the  Committee,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  financial  support,  also  constitute  an  important  part 
of  our  publicity  campaign,  as  these  letters  are  always  designed  to  be  con¬ 
structive  and  educational.  Of  such  letters  107, 790'  were  sent  out  during 
the  year. 


XI.  Exhibits 


The  charts,  photographs  and  other  exhibit  material  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Dinwiddie  and  offered  for  use  in  various 
cities.  The  exhibit  covers  approximately  150  x  8  feet  of  wall  space,  and  has 
been  shown  in : 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Less  extensive  exhibits  have  been  prepared  in  the  office  and  used  by 
the  Membership  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frederick  Crane,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Committee. 
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XII.  Addresses  and  Conferences 

Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Mb.  Lovbjoy. 

1910. 

Oct.  11  Public  School  No.  169,  Manhattan  . New  York  City 

“  25  Indiana  Child  Labor  Committee  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  26  Wednesday  Club  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“  27  Ferris  Institute  . Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Nov.  1  Free  Synagogue  . New  York  City 

“  7  Monday  Afternoon  Club  . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

“  9  Evening  School  of  Philanthropy . New  York  City 

“  10  Colony  Club  . New  York  City 

“  16  Unitarian  Church  . Watertown,  Mass. 

“  18  Maryland  Conference  Charities  and  Correction  . Frederick,  Md. 

“  20  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

“  21  M't.  Morris  Baptist  Church  Missionary  Society  . New  York  City 

“  21  Civic  Club  . Arlington,  N.  J. 

“  27  Congregational  Church  . Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Dec.  4  Universalist  Church  . Stamford,  Conn. 

“  5  Public  School  No.  101,  Manhattan  . New  York  City 

“  8  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  . Newark,  N.  J. 

“  11  Congregational  Church  . Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1911.  fjr-T*! 

Jan.  11  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  . Dover,  Del. 

“  20  Congregational  Brotherhood  . Chicago,  Ill. 

“  23  Public  School  No.  5,  Manhattan  . New  York  City 

“  24  Bennett  School  . Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

“  26  Church  Club  Diocese  of  Connecticut  . Waterbury,  Conn. 

Feb.  1  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  . New  York  City 

“  6  Public  School  No.  51,  Manhattan  . New  York  City 

“  11  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  . New  York  City 

“  12  Hudson  Theatre  (Union  Service,  three  churches)  . New  York  City 

“  16  Philadelphia  Training  School  for  Social  Workers  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  17  Parlor  Meeting,  Mrs.  Harold  Brown  . Newport,  R.  I. 

Mar.  7  Jacksonville  Woman’s  Club  . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“  9-12  Seventh  Annual  Conference  National  Child  Labor  Committee. Birmingham,  Ala. 

“  13  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . Pensacola,  Fla. 

“  24  Children’s  Conference  . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“  27  Public  School  No.  164,  Brooklyn  . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  28  School  of  Philanthropy  . New  York  City 

“  29  East  Side  House  Settlement . New  York  City 

Apr.  3  Trinity  Church  . Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

“  4  School  of  Philanthropy  . New  York  City 

“  5  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Training  School  . New  York  City 

“  10  Civic  Forum  . New  York  City 

“  11  School  of  Philanthropy  . New  York  City 

May  1  Ministers’  Conference  . Sanford,  Fla. 

“  11  New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

“  12  House  Committee  on  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  . Washington,  D.  C. 

“  16  Churchmen’s  Club  . Providence,  R.  I. 

“  17  Consumers’  League  . Providence,  R.  I. 

“  17  Consumers’  League  . Westerly,  R.  I. 

“  25  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  . Whitestone,  N.  Y. 

June  2  School  of  Philanthropy  . New  York  City 

“  7-14  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Boston,  Mass. 

“  11  Second  Church  . West  Newton,  Mass. 

“  20  Social  Workers’  Conference  . Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

July  9  Open  Forum  . Ridgewood  Park,  N.  J. 

“  18  School  of  Philanthropy  . New  York  City 

“  20  School  of  Philanthropy  . New  York  City 

Aug.  25  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Laws  . Boston,  Mass. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Dr.  McKelway 

1910. 

Oct.  7  Woman’s  Club  . Richmond,  Va. 

“  18  Lexington  Church  . Lexington,  Va. 

“  20  Meeting  Social  Service  Club  . Baltimore,  Md. 

“  28  Committee  on  Woman's  Clubs  . Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  11-30  Southwestern  Trip : 

Presbyterian  Church  . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution  . Santa  F4,  N.  M. 

St.  Michael’s  College . Santa  F6.  N.  M. 

State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction . Houston,  Tex. 

Child  Welfare  Conference  . Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Dee.  25  Southern  Educational  Association  . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"  25  Methodist  Training  School  . Nashville,  Tenn. 

25  Presbyterian  Church  . Clarksville,  Tenn 

1911. 

Jan.  Child  Welfare  Conference  . Richmond,  Va. 

Feb.  1  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  . New  York  City 

“  10  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  . New  York  City 

Mar.  9-12  Seventh  Annual  Conference  National  Child  Labor  Committee  (three 

addresses)  . Birmingham,  Ala. 

“  20  Lenten  Parlor  Meeting  on  Child  Labor . New  York  City 

“  21  Lenten  Parlor  Meeting  on  Child  Labor  . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  Three  Committee  Meetings,  Tennessee  Legislature  . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Apr.  Southern  Conference  on  Child  Labor  . Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  Second  Presbyterian  Church  . Washington,  U.  C. 

“  7-14  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Boston,  Mass. 

“  7-14  Four  addresses  Legislative  Committee  . Atlanta,  Ga. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Mb.  Clopper. 

1910. 

Oct.  15  Ohio  Conference  Charities  and  Correction  ..  . Newark,  Ohio 

“  27  Convention  Indiana  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  (morning) ..  Richmond.  Ind. 

“  27  Convention  Indiana  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  (afternoon) ..  Richmond,  Ind. 

Nov.  2  Christ  Church  Parish  House  . Cincinnati,  O. 

’•  9  Middle  States  Juvenile  Court  Conference  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  13  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . Toledo,  O. 

Dec.  8  West  Virginia  Child  Labor  Committee . Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

1911. 

Jan.  16  House  Committee  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  23  House  Committee  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Feb.  10  Senate  Committee  . Charleston,  W.  Va. 

“  20  Senate  Committee  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mar.  1  Aldermen  Committee . Louisville,  Ky. 

“  2  House  Committee  . Columbus,  O. 

“  9-12  Seventh  Annual  Conference  National  Child  Labor  Committee .  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“  12  Baptist  Church,  Morning  Service  . Birmingham,  Ala. 

“  12  Baptist  Church,  Evening  Service  . Birmingham,  Ala. 

“  21  Public  School  Teachers  . Cincinnati,  O. 

“  28  Consumers’  League  . Cincinnati.  O. 

Apr.  11  Assembly  Hearing  . Madison.  Wis. 

“  17  University  of  Cincinnati  . Cincinnati,  O. 

“  26  Students  from  Miami  University  . Cincinnati,  O. 

May  9  Susan  B.  Anthony  Club  . Cincinnati,  O. 

“  19  Mothers’  Club  . Carthage,  O. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Mr.  Hollis. 


Oct.  25  Convention  Mill  Superintendents  and  Overseers  . Charlotte,  S.  C. 

Nov.  16  South  Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee  . Columbia,  S.  C. 

“  30  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention  . Laurens,  S.  C. 

Dec.  9  South  Carolina  Conference  Charities  and  Correction . Florence,  S.  C. 

“  10  South  Carolina  Conference  M.  E.  Church  South . Charleston,  S.  C. 

“  16  South  Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee  . Columbia,  S.  C. 


Jan.  18  South  Carolina  House  and  Senate  Committees . Columbia.  S.  C. 

Feb  3  North  Carolina  House  and  Senate  Committees  . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Apr.  15  Women's  College  of  Florida  . Tallahassee,  Fla. 

“  25  Southern  Child  Labor  Conference  . Atlanta.  Ga. 

May  3  South  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  . Columbia,  S.  C. 

June  7-14  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction . Boston,  Mass. 

July  4  Educational  Rally  . Leslie,  S.  C. 

“  13  Convention  South  Carolina  County  Superintendents  of  Education. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

“  21  Educational  Rally . Mt.  Holly,  S.  C. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Miss  Eschenbrenner. 

1911. 

Jan  20  Girls’  Department  of  the  House  of  Refuge  . Darling,  Pa. 

Mar.  2  St.  Michael’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  . New  York  City 
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Mar.  10  Birmingham  Seminary  . Birmingham  Ala 

11  College  Club  . Birmingham',  Ala. 

“  12  Norwood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  . Birmingham,  Ala 

May  12  Flatbush  Congregational  Church,  Social  Service  Club  . Flatbush,  L.  I. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Mbs.  Crane. 


1911. 
Jan.  13 
“  27 

Mar.  2 
"  14 

“  21 
Apr.  7 
May  6 


Presbyterian  Church,  Mothers’  Club  . New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mothers’  Congress  of  Atlantic  City  . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

St.  Michael’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  . New  York  City 

Lenten  Parlor  Meeting  . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ladies’  Guild,  Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  . Jamaica,  N.  Y, 

Young  Woman's  Educational  Association . Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Important  Conferences  at  which  this  Committee  Has  Been  Officially  Represented. 


1910. 

Oct.  10-15  First  American  International  Humane  Conference  . Washington,  D.  C. 

"  10  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  National  Organizations . Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  Tennessee  Child  Labor  Committee  . Nashville,  Tenn. 

“  Arkansas  Child  Labor  Committee  . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

“  15  Boston,  1915  . Boston,  Mass. 

“  15-18  New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Rochester.  N.  Y. 

“  15-16  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance  . Boston,  Mass. 

“  18  Maryland  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Frederick,  Md. 

“  New  Mexico  Constitutional  Convention  . Sante  F6,  N.  M. 

“  Arizona  Constitutional  Convention  . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“  Arkansas  Child  Labor  Committee  . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dec.  Local  Committee,  Birmingham  Conference  . Birmingham,  Ala. 

1911. 

Jan.  10  Maryland  Child  Welfare  Committee  . Baltimore,  Md. 

“  10  Conference  West  Virginia  Child  Labor  Committee . Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

“  11  Conference  West  Virginia  Child  Labor  Committee  . Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

“  16  Conference  Indiana  Child  Labor  Committee  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  19  Milwaukee  Children's  Conference  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“  20,24  Conference  Indiana  Child  Labor  Committee . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  24  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ . Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  1  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  . New  York  City 

“  1  Conference  with  Indiana  Child  Labor  Committee . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  2  Maryland  Children’s  Conference  . Baltimore,  Md. 

“  6,  16,  20,  Mar.  3  Conference  Indiana  Child  Labor  Committee.  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Apr.  2-4  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Princeton,  N.  J. 

“  3  Conference  with  Illinois  Child  Labor  Committee  . Chicago,  Ill. 

“  19-21  Southern  Educational  Conference  . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“  25  Southern  Conference  on  Woman  and  Child  Labor  . Atlanta,  Ga. 

May  12  Congressional  Hearing  on  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  . Washington,  D.  C. 

“  16  Senate  Committee  on  Education  . Washington,  D.  C. 

“  Meeting  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

“  24  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  . Chicago.  Ill. 

June  7-14  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  . Boston,  Mass. 

“  Meeting  Social  Service  Commission  of  Protestant  Churches . Boston,  Mass 

“  Georgia  Child  Labor  Committee  . Atlanta,  Ga 

Aug.  26  Conference  on  Uniform  State  Laws  . Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  8  Ohio  Commission  on  Laws  Relating  to  Children . City  Club,  New  York 

'•  12  Governors’  Conference  . Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 


Our  Secretaries  and  Agents  have  also  represented  the  Committee  befor 
Legislatures  in : 

Alabama, 

Illinois, 

New  Mexico, 

South  Carolina, 

Arizona, 

Indiana, 

New  York, 

Tennessee, 

Connecticut, 

Massachusetts, 

North  Carolina, 

Vermont, 

Delaware, 

Michigan, 

Ohio, 

Wisconsin. 

Florida, 

Missouri, 

Pennsylvania, 

Georgia, 

New  Jersey, 

Rhode  Island, 

XIII.  Travel 

The  Secretaries  and  Agents  of  the  Committee  have  traveled : 


Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  .  22,885  miles 

A.  J.  McKelway,  .  25,769 

E.  N.  Clopper .  15,650 

J.  J.  Eschenbrenner,  .  2,778  “ 

John  Porter  Hollis, .  7,129  “ 

Lewis  W.  Hine,  .  19,000  “ 

Edward  F.  Brown,  .  10,650  “ 

Charles  L.  Chute,  .  12,200  “ 

E.  M.  Dinwiddie,  .  7,450 


XIV.  Co-operation 

The  Trustees  carefully  considered  whether  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  should  take  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  have  the  subject  of  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  taken  up  for  general  national  discussion.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  we  should  stand  ready  to  participate  in  any  such  movement, 
but  could  not  undertake  to  organize  or  direct  it. 

A  number  of  Trustees  and  your  Secretary  served  on  Committees  of 
the  New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  and  under  our  direction  the  cul¬ 
minating  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,  with  an 
address  by  Senator  Bobert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma. 

We  have  also,  as  heretofore,  co-operated  with  the  National  Consumers’ 
League,  the  Association  for  Promoting  Industrial  Education,  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League  and  other  bodies  engaged  in  kindred  work. 

We  may  fairly  claim  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Keport  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  which  is  now 
being  issued  in  nineteen  volumes  as  Senate  Document  645.  We  promoted 
the  bill  which  secured  the  appropriation  for  this  investigation  and  have 
placed  all  our  available  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor. 


XV.  Membership 

The  Trustees  have  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number  and  the 
Committee  one  of  its  loyal  supporters  in  the  death  of  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler 
on  October  1,  1910.  The  vacancy  on  the  Board  has  not  yet  been  filled.* 
Two  other  Guarantors  lost  through  death  are  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bowne 
and  Miss  Carola  Woerishoffer. 

Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Committee  on 

*  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  elected  October  26,  1911.  to  fill  vacancy. 
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February  8,  1911,  and  has  become  the  largest  single  contributor  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  Contributing  Membership  compared  with  the  Sixth  Fiscal  Year 
is  as  follows : 


Sixth  Year. 

Seventh  Year. 

Guarantors  . 

41 

$10,118.76 

57 

$17,600.00 

Sustaining  Members  . . 

. .  536 

13,458.00 

454 

11,720.00 

Associate  Members  . . . . 

..  4136 

16,968.41 

5330 

21,894.31 

Contributors . 

. .  293 

2,020.87 

253 

729.57 

Total  . 

..  5006 

$42,566.04 

6094 

$51,943.88 

The  above  table  shows  an  increase  of  1088  members  and  contributors 
and  $9377.84  over  the  Sixth  Year. 

In  September  a  special  appeal  was  sent  out  to  meet  a  threatened 
deficit,  to  which  562  members  responded  up  to  October  10th  with  $4,095.08, 
making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  $56,038.96. 

Miss  Eschenbrenner,  the  Membership  Secretary,  has  received  gratifying 
results  to  appeals  for  new  members  and  the  renewal  of  former  members. 

The  responses  of  former  members  have  been  especially  encouraging; 
15,213  letters  were  sent  to  delinquent  members  at  a  cost  of  $520.88,  netting 
749  subscriptions  of  $4251.32,  a  cost  of  12.5  per  cent. 

The  total  renewal  of  members  was  81.3  per  cent. 

XVI.  Finances 

The  complete  record  of  the  year  is  presented  in  the  following 
Treasurer’s  Report : 

TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

As  examined,  audited  and  found  correct  by  Haskins  &  Sells,  New  York,  Certi¬ 
fied  Public  Accountants. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1911. 

DEBITS. 


Cash  on  deposit,  October  1,  1910  .  $973.71 

Receipts: 

Paid  Subscriptions  .  $55,278.55 

On  Account  of  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  from 

Joint  Appeal  .  208.00 

Special  Fund,  Investigations  in  Southern  States  ....  3,750.00 

Loan  Account  .  1,500.00 

Sales  of  Publications  .  105.88 

Sales  of  Photographs  and  Slides  .  157.20 

Rental  of  Slides  .  95.30 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits  .  32.43 

Refund,  account  Investigations  .  438.54 

Miscellaneous  .  334.50  61,900.40 


Total  Debits  .  $62,874.11 
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CREDITS. 

Expenses: 


Salaries: 

Administrative  .  $9,529.17 

Clerks  and  Stenographers  .  6,430.64 

-  15,959.81 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  .  903.91 

Postage  .  4,145.49 

Investigations  .  17,858.79 

Special  Fund,  Investigations  in  Southern  States.  .  5,425.82 

Exhibit  Expenses  .  3,175.35 

Rent  .  2,128.04 

Travel  .  1,775.87 

Printing  .  4,300.57 

General  Expenses  .  226.23 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  406.68 

Purchase  of  Material  on  Child  Labor  .  198.44 

Loan  Account  . 1,500.00 

-  $58,005.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures .  183.35 

Exhibits  .  57.00 

Reserve,  Expenses  Sixth  Fiscal  Year  .  921.53 

New  York  Child  Labor  Account  .  208.00 

-  $1,369.88 


Total  Credits  .  $59,374.88 

Cash  on  Deposit,  September  30,  1911  .  *3,499.23 


$62,874.11 

*  Unpaid  bills  outstanding,  $718.71. 

E.  &  O.  E., 

New  York,  October  19,  1911. 

V.  EVERIT  MACY,  Treasurer. 


XVII.  Work  Ahead 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  especially  fruitful  in  bringing  to 
public  notice  the  actual  conditions  in  which  children  work  and  the  need  for 
better  laws.  Better  legislative  standards  in  nearly  all  states  have  followed 
with  gratifying  promptness,  especially  in  the  year  just  closed.  The  adoption 
of  a  model  form  of  law  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Laws  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  also  helped  to  fix  in  the  public  mind  a  standard  toward 
which  the  states  will  tend. 

But  our  own  investigations  as  well  as  reports  from  other  sources  indi¬ 
cate  that  often  these  laws  are  not  taken  seriously  and  that  a  favorite 
method  by  which  legislatures  render  child  labor  laws  ineffective  is  by  passing 
them  in  respouse  to  public  demand  and  then  declining  to  make  appropria- 
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tion  of  public  funds  sufficient  to  equip  a  state  department  for  their  enforce¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  our  efforts  to  promote  better  knowledge 
of  child  labor  conditions  and  secure  better  laws,  we  must  devote  more 
direct  attention  than  heretofore  to  the  proper  administration  of  child  labor 
laws  and  to  constructive  suggestions  for  the  education  of  children  with 
whose  labor  our  activities  interfere. 


October  1,  1911. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Owen  R.  Loyejoy, 

General  Secretary. 


Form  of  Bequest 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  “National  Child  Labor 
Committee,”  a  corporation  organized  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1907  (Chapter  103), 


Contributions  may  be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


NatUmal  Chilfc  tabor  (Eommittrr 


t  incorporated) 


ORGANIZED  APRIL  15.  1904 


OFFICERS 


FELIX  ADLER, 
Chairman 

V.  EVERIT  MACY, 
Treasurer 


SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY, 
HOMER  FOLKS, 

Vice-Chairmen 
OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY, 

General  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

FELIX  ADLER,  Chairman  MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

JANE  ADDAMS  JAMES  H.  KIRKLAND 

FRANCIS  G.  CAFFEY  8AM U EL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 

ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST  V.  EVERIT  MACY 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN 

HOMER  FOLKS  LILLIAN  D.  WALD 

WILLIAM  E.  HARMON  PAUL  M.  WARBURG 

JOHN  W.  WOOD 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY, 

General  Secretary 
A.  J.  McKELWAY, 

Secretary,  Southern  States 
E.  N.  CLOPPER, 

Secretary,  Mississippi  Valley 
J.  J.  ESCHENBRENNER, 

Membership  Secretary 


JOHN  PORTER  HOLLIS 
LEWIS  W.  HINE 
CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 
EDWARD  F.  BROWN 
ELIZABETH  C.  WATSON 
ELIZABETH  M.  DINWIDDIE 

Special  Agents 


OBJECTS 

To  promote  the  welfare  or  aocnrrr,  with  kesfect  to  the  employment  or 

CHILDREN  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION  8. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  AND  BEPOBT  THE  TACTS  CONCERNING  CHILD  LABOE. 

TO  BAISE  THE  STANDABD  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PABENTAL  BE8P0NSIBIUTT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

To  assist  in  protecting  children  by  suitable  legislation  against  prema¬ 
ture  OB  OTHERWISE  INJURIOUS  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  THUS  TO  AID  IN 
SECURING  FOR  THEM  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  AND 
PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  SUFFICIENT  FOB  THB  DEMANDS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
AND  THE  BEQUIBEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

TO  AID  XN  PROMOTING  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  CHILD  LABOE. 

TO  CO-ORDINATE,  UNIFY  AND  SUPPLEMENT  THE  WORE  OF  STATE  OB  LOCAL  CHILD 

Labob  Committees,  and  encourage  the  formation  or  such  com¬ 
mittees  WHERE  THEY  DO  NOT  EXIST. 


Pamphlet  No.  171 


Natumal  (Elitlh  iCabar  Cnmmitt^p 

''  incorporated 

105  EAST  220  STREET 
N  EW  YO  R  K  CITY 


Child  Labor  in  Virginia 


A  Young  Glass-Works  Boy. 

No  regulation  of  night-work  in  the  Virginia  law. 


By  A.  J.  McKELWAY 

Secretary  for  the  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committoe. 


Photographs  by 
Lewis  W.  Hint, 
Staff  Photographer 
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At  an  Alexandria 
glass  factory. 


Group  of  doffers  in  a  cotton  mill,  Fries,  Va. 


By  A.  J.  McKelway 

Secretary  for  the  Southern  Stales,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Virginia,  as  the  oldest  of  the  English  Colonies  of  America,  is  rightly 
credited  with  originating  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  New  World,  some 
excellent,  some  not  so  good.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  child  labor  in  America  should  be  found  in  her  history.  In  short, 
the  Virginia  of  the  seventeenth  century  reflects  the  English  theories  of 
that  period  regarding  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  age. 

In  1619,  the  year  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
there  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  of  one 
hundred  children  sent  over  from  England  “save  such  as  dyed  in  the  waie.” 
A  letter  from  England  in  1627  mentions  incidentally  the  fact  that  “there 
are  many  ships  going  to  Virginia,  and  with  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
children.”  These  were  mostly  paupers,  but  children  were  often  kidnapped 
and  bound  out  to  service.  In  1646,  two  houses  were  erected  in  Jamestown 

(1) 
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for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the  different  counties  were  “requested 
to  send  two  poor  boys  or  girls,  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  old,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  art  of  carding,  knitting  and  spinning.”  The  textile 
industry  did  not  flourish  in  Virginia,  however,  on  account  of  its  greater 
agricultural  opportunities,  but  found  its  most  congenial  home  in  New 


Young  spinner  in  a  Roanoke  cotton  mill. 


England;  and,  until  the  development  of  her  manufacturing  industries  and 
the  growth  of  her  cities  in  the  last  few  decades,  Virginia  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  curse  of  child  labor.  I  recall  distinctly  that  as  a 
boy,  growing  up  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  I  had  never  heard  of  child 
labor,  except  as  a  remote  evil  of  distant  England,  and  I  never  witnessed 
any  form  of  it  until,  on  a  visit  to  New  Jersey,  I  saw  the  little  boys  of  the  glass 
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factories  at  work  and  was  told  that  they  had  to  be  put  to  work  at  a  very 
early  age  in  order  to  get  used  to  the  heat  of  the  glass  factory ! 

The  fight  to  protect  children  in  this  industry,  with  a  fourteen-year 
age-limit  for  day  work  and  a  sixteen-year  age-limit  for  night  work,  has  just 
been  won  in  New  Jersey,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle. 

Virginia’s  Growth. 

But  now,  Virginia  has  become  a  great  manufacturing  state,  ranking 
first  among  the  southern  states  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures.  It  is  in  factory  work,  where  through  the  continual 
improvement  in  machinery  the  human  touch  becomes  less  necessary,  that 
children  have  been  employed  to  their  greatest  physical  injury.  The  forms 
of  factory  labor  in  which  children  are  employed  in  Virginia  are  numerous. 
Unlike  some  other  states  of  the  South,  the  employment  of  children  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  cotton  factories,  though,  according  to  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Census  of  1908,  there  were  thirty  cotton  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  with  about  300,000  spindles  in  Virginia.  In  the  same  year  an 
investigation  was  made  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  in  those 
industries  which  were  conspicuous  for  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  throughout  the  nation.  First  among  these  was  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  and  the  agents  of  the  bureau  investigated  three  of  the 
cloth  mills  and  one  of  the  yarn  mills  of  Virginia,  the  four  containing  62  per 
cent,  of  the  spindles.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  employees  were  found  to  be 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  the  yam  mill  investigated,  32 
per  cent,  were  children  under  sixteen.  In  these  four  establishments,  434 
children  were  enumerated,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  nine  of  them  being 
under  twelve,  and  the  report  is  careful  to  say  that  the  figures  relating  to 
the  numbers  of  children  under  certain  ages  are  “far  below  the  truth,”  for 
the  reason  that  the  burden  of  proving  these  ages  was  put  upon  the  agents, 
and  no  estimates  of  age  were  accepted.  Of  the  children  six  to  eleven  years 
of  age  in  the  cotton  factory  families,  13  per  cent,  were  at  work,  22  per  cent, 
were  at  school  and  54  per  cent,  were  at  home,  while  of  the  children  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age,  91  per  cent,  were  at  work,  2  per  cent,  were  at 
school  and  2  per  cent,  were  at  home. 

Illiteracy. 

The  cotton  mills  have  often  put  themselves  forward  as  patrons  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  figures  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  do  not  bear  out  this 
claim.  The  Census  shows  that  9  per  cent,  of  the  white  children  ten  to 
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fourteen  years  of  age  throughout  the  state  are  illiterate.  In  the  cotton 
mills  70  per  cent,  of  the  children  under  fourteen  were  found  to  be  illiterate 
by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  a  greater  percentage  than  are  to  be 
found,  even  in  the  cotton  mill  families  of  any  other  state,  north  or  south. 

An  Unfortunate  Exemption. 

Since  this  investigation  was  made,  however,  the  amended  Virginia 
law  went  into  effect,  making  an  age-limit  of  fourteen,  with  an  unfortunate 


A  Kindergarten  in  one  cotton  mill  community.  The  schools  for  older 
children  were  a  long  distance  away  and  not  well  attended  by  the  children  of 
the  mill  families. 

exemption  of  the  children  of  dependent  parents,  the  law  allowing  these 
to  go  to  work  as  early  as  twelve  years.  Among  southern  states,  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  Arkansas  are  now  the  only  ones  which  allow  such  an  exemption, 
most  of  the  states  which  have  tried  it  having  given  it  up,  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  renders  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  put  the  burden  of  family  support  upon 
the  shoulders  of  an  immature  child,  since  this  merely  perpetuates  and 
multiplies  ignorance  and  poverty  for  another  generation  to  relieve.  A 
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photographic  investigation,  was  made  in  May  and  June  of  1911,  by  an 
agent  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Hine.  He 
quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor,  that  150  permits 
were  issued  for  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old.  In  twenty-five 
cases  no  reason  was  given  for  issuing  the  permit,  fifty  reported  invalid 
fathers,  eighty-five  reported  widowed  mothers,  but  the  real  need  for  the 
earnings  was  probably  not  scrutinized.  It  was  found  by  the  investigations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  that  in  eleven  families  of  widows,  deserted 
mothers  or  incapacitated  fathers,  the  average  income  exclusive  of  the 
wages  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  $351  a  year,  while  in  the 
families  having  as  many  as  six  children,  the  income  exclusive  of  the  wages 
of  children  under  fourteen  was  $548  a  year.  These  figures  are  borne  out 
by  similar  statistics  gathered  in  other  states,  showing  conclusively  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  labor  of  these  children  under  fourteen;  while 


Some  of  the  workers  in  the  Stearns  Silk  Factory.  Many  of  the  little 
ones  would  not  be  photographed. 


it  is  admitted  by  all  philanthropic  agencies  that  even  if  there  were  in 
individual  cases  such  need,  the  last  expedient  that  should  be  adopted  is  the 
putting  of  the  burden  of  family  support  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  immature 
child.  The  fourteen-year  age-limit  for  the  employment  of  children  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  standard  for  such  employment  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
states  of  America,  and  of  European  states  as  well. 

Where  the  Children  Work. 

Mr.  Hine  visited  in  Virginia  thirteen  cotton  mills,  ten  knitting  mills, 
three  woolen  mills,  five  silk  mills,  five  glass  factories,  two  shoe  factories, 
twelve  cigar,  cigarette  and  tobacco  factories  and  twenty-five  miscellaneous 
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factories,  including  those  for  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  overalls,  candy, 
boxes,  furniture  and  trunks.  A  number  of  department  stores  and  bowling 
alleys  were  included  in  this  investigation,  and  there  was  a  special  report 
on  the  night  messenger  service.  On  account  of  the  activity  of  the  Virginia 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  the  children  in 
these  factories  almost  universally  said  that  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age. 
To  all  appearances,  however,  and  the  photographs  published  in  this  pamphlet 
will  furnish  ocular  demonstration,  many  children  were  employed  under  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

In  the  Washington  Cotton  Mills,  at  Fries,  Virginia,  Mr.  Hine  counted 
six  sweepers,  sixteen  doffers  and  twelve  spinners,  apparently  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the  Roanoke  Cotton  Mills  he  reported 
that  for  such  a  small  mill  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the  Lynchburg  Cotton  Mills  he  counted 
eleven  children  whom  he  judged  to  be  under  fourteen,  which  was  not  a  bad 
showing  for  a  mill  employing  700  hands.  At  the  Lynchburg  Hosiery  Mills 
he  found  six  who  appeared  to  be  between  twelve  and  fourteen.  In  the 
large  mills  at  Danville,  Virginia,  he  found  only  a  few  children  apparently 
under  fourteen,  but  at  the  Danville  Knitting  Works  he  saw  eighteen 
apparently  under  fourteen,  several  under  twelve  and  one  who  seemed  to  be 
not  older  than  nine.  The  prosecution  of  the  child  labor  law  has  had  a 
good  effect  here.  One  of  the  boys  asked  whether  the  camera  would  tell 
the  ages  of  the  children. 

In  the  cotton  mills  at  Martinsville,  Mr.  Hine  found  five  who  appeared 
to  be  between  eleven  and  fourteen.  He  reported  not  many  children  at  the 
Matoaca  Cotton  Mill;  at  the  Suffolk  Knitting  Mills,  a  few  boys  under 
fourteen  and  at  the  Bell  Hosiery  Company,  several.  The  Norfolk  Knitting 
Mill  he  reported  as  complying  with  the  child  labor  law.  At  the  Tidewater 
Knitting  Mill,  Portsmouth,  he  found  ten  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  at  the  Chesapeake  Knitting  Mills  at  Berkley  he  reported  several 
undoubtedly  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  West  End  Shoe  Factory  in 
Lynchburg  was  the  only  one  of  the  shoe  factories  which  seemed  to  be 
employing  children  under  fourteen,  nor  were  children  under  fourteen  to 
be  found  in  the  Lynchburg  Paper  Factory,  the  N.  &  W.  Overall  Factory, 
the  Moore  Planing  Mill,  the  laundries  of  Lynchburg  or  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  In  the  Danville  branch  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
Mr.  Hine  found  conditions  as  to  child  labor  much  worse  than  in  the  cotton 
mills  at  Danville.  He  found  many  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  some  certainly  only  ten  or  eleven.  A  city  missionary  said  that  many 
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Spinners  and  doffers.  Danville  cotton  mill. 

Some  of  the  girls  who  roll  cigarettes.  Danville. 

All  work  in  a  Petersburg  silk  factory. 

Many  young  newsboys  in  Richmond  and  other  cities. 
Boys  in  Lynchburg  shoe  factory. 

Knitting  mills  employ  children  too.  Berkley. 
Petersburg  cigarette  factory.  Younger  ones  work  here. 
Glass  factory.  Alexandria. 

Young  messenger  boy  working  at  night.  Norfolk. 

A  doffer  boy  and  his  helper.  Roanoke. 


MANY  AND  VARIOUS, 

ARE  THE 

CHILD  EMPLOYING  INDUSTRIES 

IN  VIRGINIA 


girls  in  her  clubs  told  her  that  they  were  under  fourteen,  but  they  were 
nevertheless  at  work. 

At  the  Allen  and  Ginter  cigarette  factory  in  Richmond,  Mr.  Hine 
counted  thirty  girls  and  boys  who  seemed  to  be  under  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  and  at  the  cigarette  factory  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 


“  Been  rolling  cigarettes  six  months.” 


in  Petersburg  he  “saw  dozens  working  and  helping,  who  ranged  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.”  The  woolen  mills  employed  few  if  any 
children  under  fourteen  as  did  the  overall  factories.  At  the  American 
Glass  Works  in  Richmond  there  seemed  to  be  a  dozen  negro  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  fotir  glass  factories  of  Alexandria  many 
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boys  were  found,  both  white  and  colored,  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Several  under  fourteen  were  found  at  the  Bliss  Silk  Factory  in  Alexandria, 
none  at  the  Berkley  Silk  Factory,  but  a  large  number  of  young  children 
were  found  at  the  Steams  Silk  Factory,  Petersburg.  At  the  Boston  Manu- 


The  smallest  boy,  Western  Union,  No.  5,  is  only 
ten  years  old,  and  is  working  as  extra  boy. 


facturing  Company,  a  shirt  factory,  of  South  Boston,  he  found  several 
boys  and  girls  certainly  under  fourteen,  but  at  the  cotton  mills  of  South 
Boston  he  found  only  a  few  children  employed.  In  the  cigar  factories  in 
Roanoke,  a  candy  factory  and  a  box  factory  there,  a  woolen  mill  at  Bedford, 
the  tobacco  factories  at  South  Boston,  the  Marchant  Woolen  Mill  and 
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Marchant  Overall  Factory  at  Charlottesville  and  the  Klots  Silk  Factory  at 
Fredericksburg,  he  found  few,  if  any,  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  industries  of  Virginia  do 
not  employ  children  under  fourteen,  and  these  establishments  should  be 
protected  from  the  competition  of  the  child-employing  industries,  which 
are  here  mentioned  and  illustrated. 


The  Night  Messenger  Service. 

So  much  for  the  physical  and  educational  aspects  of  the  child  labor 
problem.  There  are  also  moral  questions,  which  need  to  be  considered  in 
the  protection  of  children  in  certain  occupations.  Chief  among  these 
occupations  in  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  boyhood  is  the  night  messenger 
service.  An  investigation  of  the  night  messenger  service  in  the  two  largest 
cities  of  Virginia,  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  was  made  in  1910,  but  the  facts 
ascertained  were  not  recorded  soon  enough  to  secure  favorable  action  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature  of  that  year.  These  facts  served  to  crystallize  sentiment, 
however,  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  had  already  been  offered,  prohibiting  the 
sending  of  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age  to  disorderly  houses.  But 
this  law  has  been  ineffective  in  other  states,  since  its  enforcement  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  necessity  for  proving  the  character  of  the  resorts  to  which 
the  messenger  boys  are  sent. 

It  is  impossible  to  publish  for  general  circulation  the  complete  story  of 
this  particular  investigation,  which  was  supplemented  in  19  n  by  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Hine,  in  Roanoke,  Danville,  Lynchburg,  Richmond 
and  Norfolk.  It  was  fully  proved  that  the  conditions  of  the  night  messenger 
service  in  these  cities  of  Virginia  did  not  differ  from  those  in  other  cities  of 
the  country,  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Most  of  us  who  have  been  occasionally  served  by  a  night  messenger  in  the 
delivery  of  a  telegram  have  never  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  calls 
which  the  messenger  boys  receive  after  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night  are  to 
the  worst  resorts  of  the  city;  that  these  boys  are  the  go-betweens  for  bad 
women  and  bad  men;  that  they  are  the  purveyors  of  whiskey,  opium  and 
cocaine;  that  they  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  underworld  and  with  its  denizens.  But  such  is  the  fact, 
and  it  is  the  fact  in  Virginia  cities.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  minors  in  the  messenger  service.  Such  laws 
are  already  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin  and  Utah,  with  the  unfortunately  lower  age-limit  of  eighteen  in 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  California. 


ID 


The  New  York  law,  the  first  to  be  passed  on  this  subject,  was  enacted  with¬ 
out  opposition  from  the  two  great  telegraph  companies,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  City,  though  they  have  attempted  to  modify  this  age- 
limit  elsewhere. 


A  young  newsboy  teaching  his  five-year-old 
brother  the  ways  of  the  street. 


Delinquency  Among  Messengers. 

Statistics  recently  secured  by  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  typical  cities, 
show  that  messengers  and  errand  boys  constitute  20  per  cent,  of  the 


juvenile  delinquents,  while  we  have  the  published  statement  of  Prof. 
T.  A.  E.  Means,  of  the  Fulton  County  Reformatory,  Georgia,  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  that  were  sent  to  his  care  came  from  the  messenger  service 
of  Atlanta,  and  that  when  he  paroled  a  boy,  leaving  the  reformatory',  he 
did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  messenger  service.  Certainly  the  state  has 
a  right  to  protect  its  minor  children  from  being  employed  in  a  business  in 
which  they  are  sent  perforce  to  the  evil  resorts  of  the  city  and  made 
acquainted  with  its  vice.  Frequently  the  day  and  night  shifts  alternate, 
so  that  the  boys  of  both  shifts  become  familiar  with  the  evils  of  this  service. 
We  hope  that  Virginia  will  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  of  boyhood. 


The  Stage  Children. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  children  of  tender  years  are  employed  in  the 
nickel  and  vaudeville  theaters  and,  less  frequently,  in  the  legitimate  drama, 
in  plays  that  are  supposed  to  require  children  in  certain  parts.  The  laws 
of  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  to  mention  three  states  in  which 
there  are  large  cities  with  many  theaters,  have  had  for  some  time  laws 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the 
theaters  at  night.  The  attempt  made  by  the  organized  theatrical  com¬ 
panies  to  break  down  the  laws  of  these  states  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  friends  of  the  children  and,  instead,  other  states  have  awakened  to  this 
abuse  of  childhood.  Careful  investigation  made  in  New  York  City  has 
shown  that  stage  children  are  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  temptations, 
going  to  and  returning  from  theaters,  that  the  life  is  an  unnatural  one  for 
a  child,  and  interferes  greatly  if  not  entirely  with  securing  an  education, 
without  which  the  child  is  handicapped  for  any  profession,  the  theatrical 
included. 

The  traveling  companies  do  not  by  any  means  protect  the  children 
from  hardships  as  is  so  eloquently  claimed  by  those  interested  commercially 
in  the  employment  of  children  on  the  stage,  while  the  facts  that  “Peter 
Pan”  has  been  successfully  produced  in  Chicago  and  that  the  “Blue 
Bird”  has  been  running  for  several  weeks  in  Boston,  prove  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  exposing  immature  children,  especially  girls,  to  the  moral 
hazards  connected  with  theatrical  life.  Nor  do  the  facts  substantiate  the 
claim  that  many  of  the  great  actors  began  their  careers  as  stage-children. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  Virginia  law  will  include  stage  children  in  the 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  children  in  other  occupations. 


Boys  in  Coal  Mines. 


We  have  no  facts  concerning  the  employment  of  boys  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Virginia,  but  the  great  coal  mining  states  have  adopted  an  age-limit  of 
sixteen  for  this  occupation,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  boys,  but  to  prevent 
the  coal-mine  disasters  which  are  frequently  caused  by  the  carelessness  and 
recklessness  of  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

A  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law. 

A  uniform  child  labor  law  was  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  at  their  twenty-first  annual  meeting,  in  Boston, 
August  25th  and  26th,  1911.  It  embodies  the  best  provisions  of  the  child 
labor  laws  already  in  existence  in  the  several  states,  most  of  the  provisions 
being  already  in  force  in  many  states.  It  is  recommended  to  all  the  states 
for  adoption. 

The  uniform  child  labor  law  may  be  summarized  thus: 

The  law  prescribes  a  general  age-limit  of  fourteen  for  practically  all 
employment,  except  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  and  for  all  occupa¬ 
tions  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  in  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  are  in  session;  an  age-limit  of  twelve  for  newsboys;  an  age- 
limit  of  sixteen  for  certain  specified  occupations  dangerous  to  life  or  limb, 
or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  child,  the  specified  occupations 
to  be  increased  upon  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  an  age-limit  of 
eighteen  for  children  in  specified  extra-hazardous  occupations;  an  age-limit 
of  twenty-one  for  employment  of  boys  in  saloons,  the  employment  of  girls 
in  mines,  or  quarries,  in  oiling  or  cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  or  in  any 
occupation  where  this  employment  compels  them  to  remain  standing  con¬ 
stantly;  an  eight-hour  day  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under  eighteen, 
with  a  fifty-four-hour  week  for  boys  under  eighteen  and  girls  under  twenty- 
one;  an  age-limit  of  twenty-one  for  boys  in  the  night  messenger  service. 

Certificates  of  employment  are  to  be  issued  by  the  local  superintendent 
of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  and  the  form  of  the 
certificate  is  carefully  devised. 

The  Mother  of  States  and  of  Statesmen”  has  a  splendid  opportunity 
at  the  next  legislative  session  to  justify  her  ancient  reputation  for  states¬ 
manship  and  to  set  an  example  to  all  the  younger  states,  while  adopting 
an  effective  measure  for  the  protection  of  her  own  children,  by  enacting  in 
its  entirety  this  model  child  labor  law. 


A  Richmond  Newsboy. 
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The  Education  of  Factory  Children  in  the  South 

By  Edward  N.  Clopper, 

Mississippi  Valley  Secretary  of  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  trade  journal  of  an  important  American  industry  which  has  been 
a  notorious  employer  of  child  labor  recently  declared  in  an  editorial 
that  no  boy  could  live  on  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
that  one  man  might  be  very  highly  educated  and  still  not  be  decent 
enough  to  behave  himself;  and  that  another  man  might  be  absolutely 
illiterate  and  yet  be  a  good  husband  and  father;  this  is  all  very  true, 
but  the  paper  went  on  to  say  that  for  this  reason  it  was  opposed  to  an 
educational  qualification  for  labor,  and  declared  that  if  it  could  it  would 
remove  every  educational  requirement,  and  when  anyone  asked  for  employ¬ 
ment  it  would  only  look  at  his  teeth  and  examine  his  stomach.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  an  American  in  this  day  and  age  could  put  into 
cold  print  such  an  absurd,  reactionary  statement.  There  can  be  no 
enlightened  public  opinion  without  public  education,  and  without  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion  a  nation  cannot  prosper.  Child  labor  and  education 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand — the  one  works  against  the  other.  Child  labor 
means  adult  ignorance,  and  adult  ignorance  means  disaster.  But  sub¬ 
stitute  education  and  training  during  childhood  in  place  of  employment 
in  gainful  occupations  and  what  is  the  result?  The  knowledge  and  effici¬ 
ency  acquired  make  laborers  scorn  the  meagre  wages  and  refuse  to  tolerate 
the  bad  conditions  which  the  ignorant  and  untrained  blindly  accept,  and 
so  force  all  forms  of  pauper  labor  to  decrease  before  the  irresistible  demand 
for  a  higher  standard  of  comfort.  Study  labor  conditions  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  every  community  where  wages  are  low  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  living  you  find  a  correspondingly  low  standard  of  comfort.  On 
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the  other  hand,  where  wages  are  high  you  find  better  equipment,  more 
skill,  less  cost  of  production  and  wider  markets.  England  has  steadily 
advanced  to  a  position  of  industrial  supremacy  and  every  step  in  the 
progress  she  has  made  has  been  marked  by  legislation  that  shortened  work 
hours,  restricted  the  employment  of  children  and  provided  for  public 
education.  W.  H.  Dawson,  in  his  book  on  “The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Germany,  ”  while  discussing  the  great  expansion  in  the  textile  trades  of  that 
country,  says,  “the  mere  figures  of  persons  employed  would  be  misleading 
unless  allowance  were  made  for  the  altered  conditions  of  production,  which 
have  operated  in  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain — larger  looms,  improved 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  speeding  up  and  other  contrivances  for  increasing 
production,  and  not  least  the  raising  of  the  factory  age  for  children 

Little  Children  in  the  Cotton  Mills 

The  federal  government  recently  published  the  report  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  condition  of  women  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States.  Its  agents  did  not  visit  all  the 
establishments  of  this  industry  in  the  country  by  any  means,  but  in  152 
cotton  mills  in  six  southern  states  they  found  almost  ten  thousand  boys  and 
girls  under  16  years  at  work,  or  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  employees  of  these 
establishments.  The  census  of  manufactures  of  1905  showed  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  employed  more  children  than  any  other  four  manufacturing 
industries  combined.  The  tendency  of  the  southern  mills  is  to  manufacture 
coarse  goods,  the  New  England  mills  fine  goods.  While  children  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  spinning  coarse  yam,  they  cease  to  be  profitable 
on  fine  because  of  the  greater  skill  required.  Hence  the  widespread  demand 
for  child  labor  in  the  South,  labor  which  is  essentially  cheap  and  unskilled. 
The  government  agents  found  560  little  boys  and  389  little  girls  at  work  in 
the  southern  cotton  mills  who  were  proved  to  he  under  12  years  of  age. 
And  the  report  says  that  beyond  question  there  were  many  more.  One 
child  was  only  6  years  old,  the  others  were  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11.  In  addition 
to  this  thousand  of  little  ones,  they  found  1,394  children  who  were  only 
12  years  old,  and  nearly  two  thousand  who  were  13.  And  think  of  the 
long  hours  these  little  ones  are  kept  at  work.  The  average  hours  for  the 
southern  mills  is  from  60  to  64  per  week.  One  overseer  was  found  who 
gave  the  children  10  cents  apiece  per  week  for  beginning  20  minutes  before 
the  regular  time  at  noon  daily ;  another  who  paid  them  5  cents  a  week  for 
working  6  hours  overtime.  Twenty-six  mills  frequently  required  their 
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employees  to  work  overtime.  In  31  establishments  children  under  16 
years  were  found  working  at  night,  and  in  14  of  these  mills  children  under 
12  years  were  working  n  and  12  hours  at  night  for  five  nights  in  the  week, 
some  of  them  as  young  as  8  years!  What  will  be  the  ruin  wrought  upon 
these  little  ones  by  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue?  The  report  describes  one 
of  these  children  under  12  years  as  “an  emaciated  little  elf,  50  inches 
high  and  weighing  perhaps  48  pounds,  who  works  from  6  at  night  till 
6  in  the  morning  and  who  is  so  tiny  that  she  has  to  climb  up  on  the  spin- 
ning  frame  to  reach  the  top  row  of  spindles.”  The  report  adds,  rather 
laconically,  “Mothers  complain  that  the  children  who  work  at  night  are 
nervous.” 


Wide-spread  Ignorance  Among  Child  Workers 

The  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  in  some 
southern  states  are  nearly  as  high  as,  and  in  two  states  are  actually  higher 
than,  those  of  the  total  white  population  in  those  states.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  schools  have  not  improved,  “It  is  rather  an  evidence  that 
the  children  have  not  availed  themselves  of  such  advantages  as  the  schools 
offer,  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  high  percentage  of  child  labor  as 
shown  in  this  report  and  by  the  statistics  of  the  school  attendance  of 
illiterate  children.”  The  government  agents  did  not,  of  course,  include 
all  the  working  children  in  their  investigation;  they  gathered  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  literacy  of  1,311  children  6  to  13  years  of  age  whom  they  found 
at  work  in  southern  cotton  mills.  Of  these,  273  had  never  attended  school; 
the  others  had  attended  for  an  average  of  14  months;  48  per  cent,  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  while  52  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  Those  who  had 
attended  school  had  averaged  more  months  of  work  than  of  school  atten¬ 
dance,  and  this  was  found  to  be  true  of  every  southern  state  included  in 
the  study. 

These  figures  do  not  relate  to  negroes  nor  to  foreigners — for  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  are  white,  native- 
born  of  native  parents.  Compulsory  education  is  needed  not  only  to 
help  in  keeping  young  children  out  of  the  mills  and  factories  but  also  to 
oblige  the  parents  to  send  them  to  school  until  they  have  attained  to  the 
proper  age  for  employment  in  industry.  Many  parents  are  indifferent, 
some  even  hostile,  toward  the  school.  Compulsion  by  the  state  is  the  only 
means  by  which  their  children  may  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
The  government  agents  visited  1,567  families  in  the  South  and  found  that 
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a  large  proportion  of  their  children  from  6  to  n  years  of  age,  who  were 
not  at  work  and  for  whom  school  was  available,  were  not  attending  school 
but  were  remaining  at  home  for  no  good  reason  whatever  spending 
their  most  important  school  years  in  idleness,  shiftlessly  passing  the  time. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  mill  children  have  better  educational 
advantages  than  the  children  on  the  farms,  on  account  of  the  good  schools 
the  mill  owners  help  to  maintain  in  mill  villages.  This  is  true  in  many 
instances  but  in  addition  to  the  indifference  of  parents  the  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  mill  owners  regard  the  pupils  as  a  reserve  supply  of  labor, 
ready  for  use  in  any  emergency  and  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  government 
report  says: 

“Some  of  the  mill  owners  visited  in  the  South  who  build  schools  for  their  employees 
often  permit  their  superintendents  to  empty  them.  The  school  work  of  the  child  from 
12  to  1 6  years  of  age  is  frequently  interrupted  by  a  hurry  call  from  the  mill  superinten¬ 
dent.”  “The  records  at  a  number  of  schools  at  both  large  and  small  mills  showed  that 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  enrollment  of  children  decreased  rapidly  as  the  higher 
grades  were  reached,  the  decrease  corresponding  very  strikingly  with  their  reaching 
the  age  of  serviceability  in  the  mills.  Such  a  decrease  in  enrollment  is  a  thing  common 
to  schools  everywhere,  but  in  the  cotton  mill  schools  the  percentage  which  those  who 
dropped  out  bore  to  the  total  enrollment  was  greater,  and  the  dropping  out  process 
began  much  earlier  in  the  course  than  it  does  in  other  sections.  .  .  .  Average  atten¬ 

dance  falls  very  low  in  the  cotton  mill  school  from  a  number  of  causes.  These  are  the 
unattractiveness  of  the  school,  the  inefficient  teaching,  the  lack  of  mechanical  aids  to 
instruction,  the  physical  discomforts  of  the  school,  and  the  irksomeness  of  school  work. 

The  situation  at  the  large  mill  school  is  a  little  better  than  at  the  -  mall  mill 
school,  but  not  much.  Indifference,  absenteeism,  insubordination,  lack  of  equipment, 
interference  from  the  mill,  and  about  everything  else  that  can  defeat  a  teacher’s  efforts, 
she  has  to  contend  against.  She  finds  every  interest  of  the  school  subordinated  to  the 
needs  of  the  mill.  With  little  or  no  local  public  sentiment  back  of  her,  she  can  do  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  remedy  the  conditions.  .  .  .  The  early  age  at  which  children  may 

become  wage-earners  in  the  mill  tends  to  make  parents  start  them  in  school  very  early. 

Poverty  and  the  generally  low  earning  capacity  of  the  mill  people,  who  get  lower 
wages  than  the  people  in  almost  any  other  great  industry,  are  among  the  pnme  causes  of 
the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  parents  toward  the  schools.  They  say  they  had  no 
education  themselves  and  their  children  can  get  along  without  it;  that  since  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  children  when  they  were  very  small,  they  should  now  help  to  support  them¬ 
selves;  that  school  regulations  are  curtailments  of  their  personal  liberties— such  require¬ 
ments^  that  children  shall  be  vaccinated  and  come  to  school  properly  dressed  and  clean 
they  regard  as  enough  to  condemn  the  whole  school  system  as  undemocratic;  and  the 
parents  say  that  the  man  who  rents  a  house  of  the  cotton  mill  company  is  required  to 
furnish  on  an  average  one  worker  for  each  room  in  the  house  when  it  has  more  than  two. 
The  house  was  built  to  shelter  a  required  number,  not  of  persons  but  of  workers,  ana 
must  serve  that  original  purpose.  The  pressure  on  the  parents  to  supplement  the  labor 
supply  is  none  the  less  weighty  because  indirect  or  couched  in  terms  that  do  not  openly 
suggest  taking  the  children  out  of  school.” 


Little  Children  in  the  Oyster  and  Shrimp  Canneries 

But  the  cotton  mill  is  not  the  only  institution  that  exploits  child  labor 
in  the  South.  A  line  of  canning  factories  stretches  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  Florida  to  Louisiana  and  all  of  them  employ  little  children.  Our 
own  agent  found  125  boys  and  girls  working  in  them  whom  he  judged  to 
be  from  3  to  1 1  years  of  age.  It  is  not  a  rare  sight  to  see  4  and  5  year  old 
children  struggling  with  the  rough,  heavy  shells,  shucking  oysters,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  earning  about  five  cents.  Seven  and  eight  year 
old  children  earn  from  10  cents  to  two  bits,  while  one  11  year  old  girl  was 
earning  $1  a  day  when  the  shrimps  were  large.  When  the  children  become 
too  tired  to  wrork  they  tend  the  baby,  for  often  the  whole  family  stays  in 
the  cannery  shed  all  day.  An  active  little  girl  of  8  years  said,  “I  shucks 
6  pots  a  day  when  I  don’t  got  the  baby  wid  me,  an’  two  pots  if  I  got  him.” 
The  work  day  begins  usually  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Some  children 
work  from  3  or  4  a.  m.  until  school  time  and  also  on  Saturdays,  others 
are  in  the  cannery  all  day  until  quitting  time  which  is  4  p.  m.  In  canning 
shrimp  a  fluid  affects  the  fingers  of  the  pickers  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  work  much  more  than  six  hours.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
children  with  swollen  and  bleeding  fingers  but  still  keeping  bravely  at  it. 
In  the  evening  they  harden  the  fingers  in  a  solution  of  alum  to  prepare  them 
for  the  next  day’s  work.  One  mother  said  her  small  boy  went  to  school 
when  he  wasn’t  working. 

In  the  eternal  unfitness  of  things  many  of  these  families  revolve  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  industrial  exploitation,  for  they  spend  the  winter  season 
along  the  Gulf  working  in  the  canneries  and  then  are  shipped  north  to 
pass  the  summer  laboring  in  the  berry  fields,  the  truck  gardens  and  vege¬ 
table  canneries  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Aside  from  the 
lack  of  opportunity  for  proper  recreation,  many  of  these  children  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  ignorance  and  the  others  get  but  meager  education.  It  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  states  to  pass  such  laws  and  to  make  such  provision  as 
will  prevent  the  premature  labor  of  children  in  this  and  all  other  gainful 
occupations  and  oblige  them  to  attend  school  until  they  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age. 

Our  newly  awakened  social  conscience  has  decreed  that  child  labor 
must  be  abolished.  It  is  an  evil  that  affects  us  all  very  closely  for  it  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  things,  what  we  regard  as  most  sacred  of  all — 
the  family.  The  family  is  the  recognized  unit  of  our  civilization :  whatever 
attacks  the  integrity  of  the  family  undermines  our  civilization  and  impels 
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the  social  structure  to  its  fall.  There  are  many  agencies  that  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  home  and  break  the  tie  that  binds,  and  of  these  the  pre¬ 
mature  employment  of  children  ranks  among  the  most  effective.  A  child’s 
spirit  of  independence  normally  reaches  its  full  development  upon  his 
arrival  at  years  of  discretion  and  then  the  time  is  ripe  for  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  shelter  and  protection  his  parents  afford  and  to  take  his  place 
in  the  great  scheme  of  society,  supported  by  the  ideals  that  home  has 
instilled  into  his  soul  and  strengthened  by  the  discipline  and  training  that 
were  his  in  childhood  and  youth.  But  if  this  spirit  of  independence  is 
developed  at  too  early  an  age,  as  is  the  case  when  a  child  becomes  a  wage- 
earner,  parental  authority  is  disregarded,  the  relationship  between  parent 
and  child  is  thereby  weakened  and  the  disintegration  of  the  home  begins. 
We  provide  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers  and  reformatory  schools, 
all  of  them  necessary  but  having  to  deal  only  with  the  effect:  we  do  not 
make  sufficient  provision  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  which,  as  one  of  the  reports  of  the  federal  investigation 
conclusively  proves,  is  child  labor.  As  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  says, 
this  report  completely  explodes  the  idea  that  the  working  boy  and  girl 
under  16  years  of  age  is  freer  from  the  dangers  of  delinquency  than  the  non¬ 
working  child.  One  of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  report  is  that  “put¬ 
ting  children  to  work  prematurely  is  not  an  effective  method  of  training 
them  for  good  citizenship.’’  This  simply  serves  to  show  that  we  must 
put  forth  every  effort  to  the  end  that  our  American  children  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected,  nurtured  and  educated,  for  this  is  our  duty  not  only  to  the  children, 
but  also  to  the  nation  and  to  society. 

Compulsory  education  and  the  restriction  of  child  labor  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  programme  for  the  training  and  protection  of  children  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union.  These  two  elements  of  the  great  construc¬ 
tive  plan  for  child  welfare  are  complementary  and  to  ensure  the  successful 
operation  of  the  whole  programme  the  close  relationship  of  the  one  to  the 
other  must  be  recognized.  The  full  benefit  of  compulsory  education  can¬ 
not  be  realised  if  young  children  are  allowed  freely  to  engage  in  gainful 
occupations  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session; 
neither  will  the  opportunity  for  education  which  the  state  seeks  to  grant 
through  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  be  fully  taken  advantage  of  unless 
attendance  at  school  is  required.  Physical  strain  from  excess  of  work 
defeats  the  aim  of  the  state  in  the  one  case,  while  the  evil  effects  of  idleness 
are  the  consequence  in  the  other. 
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Poverty  Not  a  Valid  Excuse 

Whenever  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws  is  urged  for  the  benefit  of  children  under  14  years,  the  employers  of 
child  labor  and  their  satellites  at  once  conjure  up  the  spectre  of  the  poor 
widow  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  her  young  offspring  and  paint  for 
us  an  appalling  scene  of  desolation  which  they  assert  would  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  consequence  of  the  passage  of  such  laws.  In  listening  to  these  claims 
it  would  seem  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  consisted  largely 
of  widows  and  orphans  and  that  the  labor  of  little  children  was  absolutely 
indispensable  in  order  to  maintain  many  of  our  industries  and  to  keep 
countless  families  out  of  the  poorhouse.  The  persistence  of  such  claims 
is  merely  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  ho  such  widespread  dependence  as  the  employers  would 
have  us  believe.  The  federal  government’s  report  on  child  labor  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry  shows  that  of  the  1,428  children  under  14  years  of 
age  at  work  in  southern  mills  whose  family  condition  was  ascertained, 
over  67  per  cent,  had  their  fathers  but  not  their  mothers  at  work,  6  per 
cent,  had  both  parents  at  work,  3  per  cent,  had  idle  fathers,  4  per  cent, 
had  disabled  fathers,  6  per  cent,  had  mothers  who  had  been  deserted,  and 
14  per  cent,  had  widowed  mothers.  Consequently  76  per  cent,  of  these 
little  breadwinners  had  both  parents  living  and  able  to  work  and  support 
and  educate  them,  while  only  24  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  incapaci¬ 
tated  fathers  and  of  deserted  and  widowed  mothers,  all  combined.  There 
are  many  other  and  similar  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  poor  widow  argument 
as  a  justification  for  child  labor. 

This  mark  of  sympathy  for  the  tiny  orphans  shown  by  the  employers 
by  taking  them  into  their  mills  and  factories  to  work  ten  and  eleven  hours 
a  day  reminds  one  of  Lanigan’s  fable  about  the  “Kind-hearted  She- 
Elephant.”  An  elephant  while  stamping  through  the  jungle  one  day, 
quite  unintentionally  stepped  upon  a  mother  bird,  crushing  it  to  death. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  the  little  brood  in  the  bushes  nearby,  she  sought  out 
the  nest,  and  with  a  sympathetic  sigh  said,  “Poor  little  things!  I’ve  been 
a  mother  myself,  I’ll  keep  you  warm,”  and  proceeded  to  sit  upon  the  nest. 

If  our  civilization  is  to  continue  and  to  improve  with  time,  every  child 
must  have  a  proper  opportunity  to  grow  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal 
as  possible,  and  the  child  who  needs  to  have  such  an  opportunity  created 
for  him  is  the  very  one  whom  the  thoughtless  would  further  oppress  by 
sanctioning  his  labor  at  a  premature  age — the  very  one  already  weighed 
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down  by  the  misfortunes  of  orphanage  and  poverty — the  very  one  who 
needs  most  this  chance  to  grow. 

The  figures  in  the  federal  government’s  report  are  perhaps  most 
significant  in  showing  the  need  of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  that  will  insist  upon  the  improvement  of  conditions. 
To  think  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  little  children  under  14  years 
at  work  in  the  southern  cotton  mills  had  both  parents  living  and  able  to 
work!  The  Church  would  render  a  great  service  to  society  if  it  would 
instil  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  misguided  parents  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying  in  the  book  of  Corinthians,  “For  the  children  ought  not  to  lay 
up  for  the  parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  children.”  And  if  it  should 
be  said  that  wages  are  low  and  the  father  alone  cannot  support  the  family, 
and  that  an  increase  in  wages  would  drive  the  industry  out  of  business, 
I  would  answer  in  the  words  of  Emerson :  ‘  I  would  not  have  the  laborer 
sacrificed  to  the  result.  I  would  not  have  the  laborer  sacrificed  to  my  con¬ 
venience  and  pride,  nor  to  that  of  a  great  class  of  such  as  me.  Let  there  be 
worse  cotton  and  better  men.  The  weaver  should  not  be  bereaved  of  his 
superiority  to  his  work.” 

In  the  study  of  this  situation,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  in  a  country  called 
Shunem.  A  little  boy  was  out  in  a  field  near  his  home  one  morning, 
where  the  harvesters  were  at  work,  and  complained  to  his  father  of  a  pain 
in  his  head.  The  child  was  carried  back  to  his  mother  who  held  him  in 
her  lap  until  noon,  when  he  died.  The  mother  laid  the  lifeless  body  upon 
a  bed  and  went  in  search  of  a  certain  man  of  God  called  Elisha,  who, 
when  he  saw  the  woman  approaching,  cried  out,  “  Is  it  well  with  the  child?” 
Upon  learning  the  cause  of  the  mother’s  grief,  Elisha  went  to  the  stricken 
home  and  worked  with  the  dead  child  until  its  flesh  waxed  warm,  and  life 
was  brought  back,  when  he  gave  it  alive  and  well  to  the  mother  and  went 
his  way.  Nearly  3,000  years  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  but  to-day 
there  are  thousands  of  little  children  in  our  own  land,  whose  future  is 
dead  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  state,  children  in  whom  no  end  of  ser¬ 
viceable  talents  lie  dormant  because  of  the  lack  of  a  chance  to  develop 
through  protection  and  education.  Our  legislatures  must  realize  this 
situation  and  ask  the  question  “Is  it  well  with  the  child?”  And  having 
learned  the  truth  they  must  work  with  the  problem  until  it  is  solved  and 
the  children  are  restored  to  their  mother,  the  state,  in  full  possession  of 
childhood’s  birthright  of  the  chance  to  prepare  for  a  useful  life  and  intelli¬ 
gent  citizenship. 
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